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THE POSITION OF THE MINISTRY. 


. Ministry meets Parliament, now that the real work of 
the Session has commenced, with a very peculiar advan- 
tage in its favour. As there must in any case be an election 
before the beginning of next year, there would be enormous 
practical difficulties in a dissolution at an earlier date, and in 
an appeal to the present constituencies. The inconvenience, 
annoyance, and waste of money would be so great that the 
Ministry can exercise a pressure on the House that will be 
almost irresistible. A decisive defeat of the Ministry would 
make a dissolution inevitable; but as one dissolution in 
the spring, and another in the coming autumn or winter, 
would be more than flesh and blood could bear, the House 
will be bound over under a very heavy penalty not to subject 
the Ministry to a decisive defeat. The consequence will be 
that the Ministry will be in a very strong position when it 
tries to carry its own Bills, and in an equally strong position 
when it has to resist the attacks of its opponents. Supposing, 
indeed, that the Ministry were guilty of any unpardonable 
mistake, imperilled the honour or safety of the country, or 
brought in and forced on the House measures glaringly bad 
and dangerous, the country would of course demand a change 
of Ministry, and would prevent the useless delay which a 
dissolution would involve. But this is an extreme case, and 
in the highest degree improbable. The most that is likely to 
happen is, that the Ministry should withdraw any Bill to 
which there is a strong and well-grounded opposition; and 
there is no reason to suppose that their Bills will be bad. 
The measures which it will be their chief business to pass 
are the very. kind of measures which they are most 
qualified to pass, and which will not evoke any great 
party bitterness, or any irreconcileable differences of opinion. 
The Scotch and Irish Reform Bills, the Boundary Bill, 
the Bribery Bill, and a Bankruptcy Bill are the most 
urgent of the measures they have to carry, and there is 
no reason why all parties should not combine heartily to get 
good measures passed on all these heads. Where the new 
Scotch seats are to come from is a matter open to much dis- 
cussion, and the House can only form an opinion on it after 
the whole subject has been thoroughly debated; but no great 
principle is involved, and no great harm can be done, what- 
ever may be the decision at which the House arrives. In 
the Boundary Bill there is obviously a little opening for 
party maneuvring, and the Conservatives may perhaps try 
to use the accidental strength of their position so as to help 
their friends in the constituencies. But it is obvious that they 
cannot do this to any great extent. They will be subject to 
very many checks. ‘hey will be bound to attend to the 
recommendations of the Commissioners; they will naturally 
consult the feelings and wishes of the persons residing in the 
localities affected, and their proposals will be amply criticized. 
And, what will be still more effectual, they will see the futility 
of snatching a triumph that must be shortlived. The next 
Parliament will very soon upset their work if it is obviously 
a mere scheme to benefit their own party. They have 
already given openings enough for attack in a new Par- 
liament. ‘The ratepaying and redistribution clauses of their 
measure are quite certain to be assailed, and will pro- 
bably be upset when the new constituencies enjoy and 
feel their power. ‘That it should be said of them that 
they used the accident of their power to frighten members 
by the threat of a dissolution in order to hurry through 
4 series of measures intended merely to benefit themselves, 
would be the very greatest possible disadvantage to them 
when the new Parliament is elected. No fear need there- 
fore be felt lest their continuance in office should do any 
great harm, and it is possible, and even probable, that, under 


the peculiar circumstances in which the country is now placed, 
it may be positively beneficial that they should remain in 
power during the nt year. 

There are two {nme of political subjects which call for the 
attention of England at present. There are great subjects, 
such as Ireland and everything that relates to Ireland; and 
there are subjects of less immediate urgency, such as Church 
Rates, University Tests, Education, and so forth. It so 
happens that, with regard to the first of these classes, what 
we want at present is not action, but discussion. We want to 
know more about Ireland, to see what Irishmen really want, 
and what it will be good for them to have, to estimate the 
degree in which great changes would affect different sections 
of Irishmen, and what the reflex action of these changes would 
be on England. For this kind of preliminary discussion the 
presence in office of a Conservative Ministry is very con- 
venient. If the Liberal leaders were in power they would be 
expected to give effect to their views before they could at all 
tell how far the country would support them, or what changes 
would be practically beneficial. As it is, they may, if they 
are wise, gain time, experience, and many most useful hints. 
Discussions on Irish irs will be forced on the House by 
independent members, and especially by the inferior sort of 
Irish Liberals. The leaders of that party ought to make good 
use of these discussions, showing a readiness to take the part 
of leaders when the right time comes, attempting in a quiet 
and inoffensive way to form the opinion of the country, instilli 
the belief that they are capable of framing large sanibdial 
measures if such measures are really needed, and, above all 
things, avoiding all appearance of wishing to embarrass or 
bully the Ministry. That Irish affairs should not be discussed 
during the present Session is impossible, and the Liberal 
leaders would be quite false to their duties, and inferior to 
their position, if they did not indicate the line of policy with 
regard to Ireland which, in their opinion, ought to be pur- 
sued; but they should use this year as a year of quiet pre- 
paration for dealing with Ireland, and carefully avoid making 
Ireland the source of party animosities, or the subject of party 
triumphs. To do this requires undoubtedly foresight, modera- 
tion, and good temper; but, if they wish to be thought statesmen, 
they must display the elementary qualities of statesmanship. 
Then, again, the minor class of political subjects which do not 
require discussion so much as action may, perhaps, be dealt 
with in an easy and effectual manner this Session. No one 
can say that this will be so, but it is obvious that the present 
Parliament and the Conservative party are strongly interested 
in making such a settlement of the questions at issue as 
shall be generally accepted as fair and reasonable, and shall 
remove them from the discussion of a new Parliament. It 
may be possible to come to a reasonable compromise now 
which next year would be out of the question. It is true 
that on every one of these questions the Conservatives will 
have to give way, and to give way largely. Those who 
wish to uphold the Church precisely in its present position 
cannot accept cordially a series of measures the object of 
every one of which is to alter more or less the position of 
the Church. But then they will have before them the 
choice of two evils, and the evil of giving what is asked 
for now may seem less than the evil of having forced on them 
what will be asked for hereafter. Of all imprudences of 
which the friends of the Constitution and the Church could 
be guilty, scarcely any could rival that of leaving a variety 
of questions touching the Church to be the battlefield of 
perpetual conflicts between a Reformed House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. 

There is also another reason why it is desirable that the 
Ministry should stay in, and that is, that no one wishes them 


to go out. There is no prospect of getting a better Ministry, 
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and there is a prospect of getting a much worse one. If Lord 
Dersy is unfortunately compelled by ill health to retire from, 
office, the loss will be great to the country and greater to 
his party, but the Ministry will still, in all probability, be the 
best that could be formed. We want, above ali things at 
present, to be able to attend to our own affairs, and keep out 
of complications with other countries. To have a good Foreign 
Secretary is, therefore, the first of our needs; and whereas the 
present Ministry can give us what we want, there is no proper 
person in the Liberal ranks who would have any chance of 
being appointed. British taxpayers who are at this moment 
groaning under their twopence of additional, Income-tax are, 
we will hope, firmly resolved to have nothing more to do with 
Lord Russett and Mr. Lararp; but in the present state of 
the Liberal party it would not be very easy to replace them 
with persons commanding and deserving the confidence 
of the country. ‘There is also a greater and more radical 
abjection to the immediate incoming of a Liberal Ministry, 
The present House of Commons, rightly or wrongly, has 
a fierce detestation of two men above all others—Lord 
Russet, and Mr. Guapstone; of Lord on account 
of his restless foreign policy and the absurd and reckless 
appointments made under his last Ministry, and of Mr. 
GLaDsTONE, because he has wounded the feelings of so many 
of his friends as well as of his adversaries. The present 
House of Commons could not possibly get on with a new 
Liberal Ministry which must virtually be the same as that 
which last held office. In a new Parliament the personal 
feeling against Mr. Guapstone will not be so strong, or 
perhaps will not exist, and it will be possible for him to 
find a new set of colleagues beyond the list of established 
Whig hacks. He has now a splendid opportunity of setting 
himself right with the country, if it is in him to mend his 
ways and repair his errors. He is now thought eminent 
in every possible way except that of leadership. He is 
not possessed of that self-control, that power of managing 
men, and that perception of what can and what cannot be 
said and done advantageously, which a good leader ought 
to have. But, fortunately, the lessons he most needs 
are precisely those which the fact of being in opposition 
teaches most quickly and surely to a wise man. Success 
comes, in a large measure, from its being expected that a man 
will succeed; and the expectation that Mr. Guapstone will 
succeed when the time comes for him to form a Ministry 
has yet to be created. It may be created, however, in time 
to be of use to him, if during this Session he can inspire the 
belief that he has been conciliatory and discreet in opposition, 
regardless of himself, anxious to keep his party together, 
superior to petty jealousies, and looking only to the widest 
and most permanent interests of the nation. The Con- 
servatives are not very fond of him, but they are his truest 
and best benefactors now by keeping him for awhile off the 
Treasury Bench. It only remains for him to accept the 
benefit meekly and cordially, and to profit by the opportunity 
given him. 


EASTERN POLICY OF AUSTRIA, 


f yee publication of the Austrian Red-book has increased 
the confidence which is felt in the maintenance of peace. 
When Baron Beusr determined on making the concessions 
which were necessary to satisfy Hungary, it was naturally 
conjectured that he was preparing for an eventual renewal of 
the struggle with Prussia ; but it now appears that the Austrian 
Government has adopted the wiser policy of acquiescing in 
losses which are not without compensation in the relief which 
they afford from embarrassing duties. During the whole of 
the past year Austria has both abstained from hostility to 
Prussia, and discouraged all attempts to disturb the new 
organization of Germany. Neither the Emperor of the 
Frencu nor the South German Courts were allowed to hope 
for Austrian aid against Prussia, and there is reason to believe 
that the prudence and good faith which have been displayed 
by the Imperial Government are now appreciated at Berlin. 
The Austrian Government has lately assisted in the removal 
of a petty complication which had been caused by the 
commercial treaties which prevented Mecklenburg from be- 
longing to the German Customs’ Union; and both france and 
Austria have wisely renounced valueless privileges which 
might have been used, not in the cultivation of a non- 
existent trade with the Duchy, but for the annoyance of the 
North German Confederation. The friendly neutrality of 
Austria, and the dependent alliance of the States south of 
the Main, effectually secure Prussia against a French war 
of aggression. At no time for several years has the peace of 


Europe seemed so secure as at present, except in the regions 
) where Russia, and the petty States under her influence, are 
intriguing against the tranquillity of Turkey. The official 
Russian papers are in the habit of announcing that war is 
unavoidable, although all the other Great Powers are exempt 
from any wish or motive to disturb the general peace. Italy and 
Hungary have no longer any demand to prefer against Austria, 
and France has, for the best of reasons, renounced the long- 
cherished design of encroaching on German territory. The 
reconstruction of Poland has been abandoned by the Western 
Powers as impracticable ; and Prussia and Austria, after more 
than a hundred years of rivalry, are no longer engaged in the 
chronic competition for predominance in Germany. Even in 
the condition of Turkey, and in the relations between the 
Porte and the Russian Government, there is nothing new, 
It would be absurd to allege that the Christian subjects 
of Turkey have undergone iresh oppression, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that they are exceptionally discon- 
tented. Although the military losses of the war of 1854 have 
by this time been repaired, the Russian finances are embar- 
rassed ; the suppression of Polish nationality is incomplete; 
and the great social and economical revolution of the present 
reign has created much temporary discontent in various 
of the Empire. It is not altogether improbable that the 
menacing tone of Russian diplomacy may be but the echo of 
an obsolete policy which was founded on the expectation of a 
general war in Europe. If the Luxemburg dispute had 
resulted in a rupture between Prussia and France, Russia 
would not have failed to take the opportunity of attacking 
Turkey. It was perhaps partly in the view of such a 
danger that the Austrian Government used its utmost efforts 
for the preservation of peace. 


Baron Beust’s summary of his Eastern policy during 1867 
is interesting and curious, and it would be unreasonable to 
complain that an official history of recent diplomatic transac- 
tions is not absolutely candid and complete. It was almost 
superfluous to explain the reasons which compel Austria to 
regard with anxious interest the domestic and external policy 
of Turkey, especially as the principal reason, consisting in a 
common jealousy of Russia, could not be decorously avowed. 
According to the Red-book, Austria could not interfere on 
behalf of the Candian insurgents, although the commander 
of the Austrian squadron was allowed to transport fugi- 
tives to Greece, “us long as this could be considered an 
“act of humanity.” The Russian squadron is still engaged 
in performing similar acts of humanity; and the Turks are 
compelled to connive at numerous consequent breaches of 
neutrality. The policy of Austria has, in truth, repeatedly 
varied in method, although it has been steadily directed to the 
same object. An elaborate effort to conciliate Russia failed 
through the refusal of the Western Powers to concur in the 
removal of the restrictions imposed on Russia by the ‘Treaty 
ot 1856. Kngland and France were not convinced that, 
“once rid of the onerous conditions, Russia could bring 
“her policy into harmony with that of the other European 
“‘ Powers who wished to preserve the integrity of the Ottoman 
“ Empire.” It is not easy to harmonize enmity and friendship 
when they are respectively directed to a common object. It 
might be expedient to dispense with the onerous conditions of 
the treaty of peace, if the concession would buy off the designs 
of Russia against Turkey, but there is little advantage in 
making a payment, as in full, which will be accepted ouly as 
an instalment. ‘The hostility of Russia has for several years 
constituted a serious inconvenience to Austria; but the danger 
has been greatly diminished by the termination of the struggle 
for German supremacy, and it has been almost entirely re- 
moved by the reconciliation of Hungary. The Austrian over- 
ture to Russia would, as the writer of the official publication 
admits, have “placed the position of the Austrian Govern- 
“ment towards Oriental affairs on a new footing.” The 
project implied co-operation with Russia and active inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Turkey ; and, on the whole, 
there is no reason to regret that it proved abortive. Austria 
has more than once attempted to place her “ position towards 
“ Oriental affairs on a new footing,” but sooner or later it has 
always been found necessary to recur to the ancient system of 
vigilant observation of Russia. No diplomatic ingenuity can 
alter the geographical relations of the three adjacent Empires, 
or make the advance of Russia to the Danube other than 4 
menace to Austria, A change of policy at the present time 
seems to have been the less necessary, because the Austrian 
Government admits that “the Sutran and his advisers seri- 


“ously and sincerely endeavour to fulfil conscientiously all 
“ the duties of an enlightened and benevolent Government.” 
| If the Turkish Government is not to be destroyed, it can do 
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no more under the strongest pressure than fulfil its duties 
seriously, sincerely, and conscientiously. It will be wholly 
the fault of Russia if the most urgent duty of the Porte con- 
sists in the suppression of successive provincial rebellions. 


The Austrian Government refused to join in the French 
proposal of an appeal to the Cretans themselves, which, if it 
had been accepted by Turkey, could only have resulted in an 
assertion of the popular desire for annexation to Greece. 
At that time the French Government was anxious to purchase 
the neutrality of Russia in the war which seemed to be im- 
pending with Prussia. It was certain that the Porte would 
decline the proposal, and the interests of Austria in the inde- 
pendence of Turkey are too serious to admit of the capricious 
oscillations in which France occasionally indulges. It might 
be thought at Paris worth while to dismember Turkey ior 
the sake of dismembering Germany, but Austria is deeply 
concerned in preventing the southward advance of Russia. 
The Austrian Government concurred in a subsequent pro- 
posal of France for a joint Commission of Inquiry in 
Crete; and it is stated that England acquiesced in the 
proposal. The French despatches convey a different im- 
pression, but the apparent variations perhaps admit of 
explanation. The difference of the diplomatic versious 
is the less important as the Commission of Inquiry was 
abandoned, and it seems that, after the Suxran’s visit to 
Europe, the Porte suddenly adopted more enlightened views 
of Cretan affairs. A change of policy accordingly became 
practicable, and France originated the joint Note which was 
also signed by the Governments of Russia, Prussia, and Italy, 
Austria wisely abstained from joining in an idle demonstra- 
tio which has since been practically disclaimed by its 
authors. The Sunran was, however, advised to answer the 
Note of the four Powers by making every practicable con- 
cession; and in his reply he announced that there was no 
need of European interference, as the Cretans were perfecily 
satisfied with the proposals which he had already made. 
The narrative which is contained or adumbrated in the 
Red-book is approximately intelligible. As long as ,war 
seemed probable, both Austria and France were eager 
to propitiate Russia at the cost of deviating from their own 
proper policy in Turkey. In the negotiations which fol- 
lowed, France was more lavish of concessions than Austria, 
but ultimately both Powers returned to their established 
system of passive resistance to Russian encroachment. All 
the Powers, including, according to some accounts, Russia 
herself, have lately remonstrated with the Prince of Servia 
on account of his undisguised preparations for promoting an 
insurrection in the Turkish provinces; and, notwithstanding 
the instigation of Russia, it is difficult to believe that a petty 
potentate will venture on an obstinate defiance of the warnings 
of Europe. Austria, as the nearest neighbour, will exercise a 
strong pressure on Servia; and in case of a contumacious 
perseverance it may be necessary to resort to more vigorous 
measures than verbal remonstrance. The good feeling which 
now exists between Prussia and Austria will probably 
deprive Russia of an ally in any complications which may 
ensue. The Government of the Danubian Principalities is 
urged by the strongest motives to discourage aggressions on 
Turkish territory which tend to expose its own territories to 
the passage of Russian armies. It will be strange if the 
sagacity and determination of Western and Central Europe 
should fail to tread out the only visible spark which at 
present threatens a general conflagration. 


THE BRIBERY BILL. 


HE Government cannot be said to have begun very suc- 
cessfully on the reassembling of Parliament, for they have 
opened with a Bill of which they do not approve themselves, 
and which no one seems inclined to defend. To deal with 
bribery in an effectual manner is very necessary, but very difli- 
cult; and as we really believe Mr. Disrak i to be in earnest, 
and to wish to carry a good Bill, the fact that he should have 
committed the Government to so feeble a measure is, we fear, 
4 proof that he finds the difficulties he has to encounter too 
great for him. In any attempt to put down bribery, the Legis- 
lature can proceed in three ways, which it may or may not 
try to combine. It may, in the first place, endeavour to 
irighten those who are parties to the bribery—the person who 
Sives the money,.the person through whom it passes, and the 
person who takes it. It may visit any one or all of 
ese parties with penalties, and these penalties may either 
such as are inflicted for breaches of the criminal law, 

or they may merely involve the loss of political privi- 


leges. Or, again, it may not be the individual but ‘the 
constituency that the Legislature may threaten, and thus 
make it the interest of the whole body of electors to 
see that there is no taint of bribery amongst them that shall 
endanger their privilege of returning a member or members 
to Parliament. Or lastly, the Legislature may appeal to the 
passions and interests of individuals, and in order to en- 
courage defeated candidates to expose the bribery committed 
by their opponents, may facilitate the entry into Parliament 
of those candidates who have not bribed. Supposing these 
preliminary objects determined on, the Legislature has next 
to decide in what way and for what purposes the facts 
of the case shall be elicited, and, more especially, whether 
the discovery of bribery, if alleged, shall be treated as a 
matter of public or of private interest. At present it is almost 
exclusively treated as a matter of private interest. The de- 
feated candidate is injured; and if at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings he chooses to pocket his injury, the public is 
considered to be in no way concerned with the case, and 
all that has happened is allowed to sleep in oblivion. Finally, 
if an inquiry is to be instituted, where shall it be carried on, 
and by whom? Shall the witnesses be brought to the judges, 
or the judges go to the witnesses? and shall the persons 
appointed to examine into the case be members of Parliament 
or judges? and if judges, shall they be judges of the ordi- 
nary Courts of Law, or judges specially appointed for the 
purpose ? 

All these varied and difficult questions are answered in a 
very faint and imperfect way. ‘The Government seeks to put 
down bribery by one only of the methods above indicated. 
It looks to the deterring action of penalties. But these 
penalties are only to affect persons, not constituencies ; and 
they are only to aifect the persons who actually give the bribes, 
not the agents nor the recipients. And this must be so, be- 
cause the penalties which are selected are only those of the loss 
of political privileges. A candidate convicted of personal 
bribery is for the first offence to be excluded from sitting in 
Parliament for seven years, and for the second offence he is to 
be excluded for life. The agent has no political privileges 
to lose, and the voter has only the political privilege of 
voting of which he can be deprived, and this would be far too 
mild a punishment to deter him from taking a bribe. No 
attempt is to be made to interest the defeated candidate more 
than he is interested at present in instituting proceedings. 
No precautions are to be taken that he will go on with his 
task, no security is to be given that the investigation shall be 
carried on till the truth comes out. The public is still treated 
as having no interest in the matter, and the detection of 
bribery is still left to be the pursuit of an individual who 
must be very rich to pay for his amusement, who has exceed- 
ingly little to gain by his efforts, and who is constantly beset 
by representations that he is doing himself harm, and is 
giving the constituency a bad name. The one object of the 
Bill is to frighten and punish the guilty candidate. He 
is, in fact, to be tried, and, if convicted, sentenced ; 
and if so, the question who is to and sentence him be- 
comes very important. The House of Commons at present 
tries election petitions by means of Committees, to the pro- 
ceedings of which numerous and weighty objections may be 
urged, but which would be glaringly incompetent if their chief 
duty was, not to deal with the disputed seat, but to try and 
sentence an individual culprit. Theoretically, their main 
fault would be that they would not know how to do justice ; 
but, practically, their main fault would be excessive leniency. 
They would not like to put a stigma on a gentleman, and to 
convict and sentence a man who had merely parted freely 
with his money. They would always decide that the accused 
had not personally been guilty of bribery, and thus the Act 
would be rendered wholly nugatory. If the deterring clauses 
contemplated by the Government were to be made ym! 
operative, and if the accused were to be convicted in a leg: 
and formal manner, the decision must be confided to a trained 
judge, and the proceedings might be conveniently assimilated, 
so far as possible, to those of a trial at the Assizes. ‘The 
dignity of Parliament would make it suitable that the trial 
should be always held by one of the Judges of the Supe- 
rior Courts, and of course it would naturally be local. It 
would, in fact, be a prosecution resembling other prosecu- 
tions in all its main features, As in other cases, the Judge 
would only have knowledge of facts actually brought before 
him, and the prosecutors would institute, manage, and with- 
draw the case exactly as they thought proper. 

That the practical inconveniences of imposing this new 
duty on the Judges would be very great was admitted by 
almost all the speakers on Thursday evening. Those in- 
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conveniences had been represented to the Government so 
very strongly ¢ Bone Judges themselves, that the original 
intention of the Government to employ the Judges was aban- 
doned, and Mr. DisraELI proposed instead that three new 
Judges should be created for this one special purpose, who in 
ordinary times should do nothing whatever, but once in three 
or four years should have a flush of work and become quite 
prominent people. This proposal found no favour with the 
House, and was evidently supported faintly and reluctantly 
by its author. If the scheme of the Bill is to be preserved 
at all, the reluctance of the Judges must be overcome, 
although it is based on excellent reasons. No one who 
does not understand the practical working of our judicial 
system can realize the enormous obstruction to ordi- 
nary justice which must be caused by the Judges being 
obliged suddenly to go into all corners of England, and try 
fifty or sixty election petitions in the places where bribery 
was alleged to be committed. Unless the cases were dis- 
sed of all at once, and very soon after the meeting of 
Pecliament, the result would be that the legislation of the 
country would be confided to men who were not legitimately 
members of Parliament. It is said that the number of 
Judges might be increased; but it is exceedingly objec- 
tionable to increase the number of Judges, if the reason for 
doing so is not because they are wanted for the despatch 
of ordinary business, but because they may every now 
and then have to discharge very exceptional and temporary 
duties. That the office would be an invidious one, and 
would subject the Judges to suspicions of partiality, is 
possibly true ; but that the system would be most inconvenient 
is certain; and we prefer discussing the question upon the 
issue whether it is worth while to go through so much to 
gain so little. What would be the gain? Ifa prosecution 
were successfully instituted, the condemned man would lose 
some of his political privileges. Would this stop bribery? 
We cannot think that it would at all tend to do so. We 
very much doubt whether prosecutions would be insti- 
tuted, or convictions obtained. The opposing candidate is 
scarcely ever in possession of any evidence that would 
hold water in a Court of Law, proving, with that dis- 
tinctness which is exacted in penal cases, that the offence of 
bribery has been personally committed by his rival. And 
even defeated candidates would feel reluctance to set the 
machinery in motion against other people of the same station 
as themselves. Those who knew what had been done would 
keep out of the way, and adopt every conceivable method of 
sheltering their friend. The Judge would only regard the evi- 
dence actually produced, he would be anxious to get to the end 
of the trial, and he would scarcely ever think a case estab- 
lished. But if the main task of the Judge were not to super- 
intend the prosecution of the accused candidate, but merely to 
see whether bribery had been committed, and whether the 
election ought not to be declared void and the seat vacant, 
then the whole arrangement for appointing Judges of the 
Superior Courts to conduct the proceedings falls to the ground, 
and the law with regard to bribery would stand exactly as it 
does, with the exception of an alteration in the tribunal; for 
the remedy sought in the political punishment of the offenders 
would be practically proved not to exist. We can only hope 
that Mr. Disrag.t may be wise in time, and may abandon his 
present Bill to bring in another of a very different character. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


to a temporarily popular clamour, whether 
it relates to politics or to railway operations, naturally 
causes irritation; and a special argument which involves no 
pretension to exhaust the subject is easily misunderstood. 
The Pall Mall Gazette has vindicated, with much strength of 
language, the undoubted right and occasional duty of discuss- 
ing the finances of Joint-stock Companies; and it is suggested 
that private traders might be legitimately subjected to similar 
criticism, if the state of their affairs were equally well known. 
It is true that an action would lie for defamation of a Railway 
Company, but the profitable conduct of business may be 
seriously impeded by comments which are not in themselves 
unfounded. No merchant or manufacturer would submit to 
the circulation of statements affirming that he spent too much, 
that he borrowed too much, or that his expected consignments 
left an insufficient margin after providing for his bills. In 
some instances it may be tor the interest of shareholders that 
their affairs should become matter of public controversy ; 
but, in at least an equal number of cases, exposure to criticism 
places them at a disadvantage in comparison with private 
traders. The Boards of Joint-stock Banks are absolutely 
compelled to conduct their business secretly, although no other 


class of Directors is equally tempted to prefer selfish and 
irregular advantages to the duties incurred to their con- 
stituents. Joint-stock Companies of all kinds suffer, as has 
been formerly said, from the blunders of officious advisers 
and from the cupidity of enemies; but if the implied 

of blundering is disagreeable to the Pall Mall Gazette, it 
may readily be withdrawn, and the imputation of interested 
hostility applies to the entirely different class of private 
operators or corporate rivals. It is barely possible that 
persons who habitually attempt to injure their own property 
may not be influenced by any sinister motive, but they must 
choose between the charges of fraud and folly. A person, 
describing himself as a shareholder in a Company which has 
since declared a dividend of more than five per cent. on 
the ordinary stock, lately asserted, in a letter to the Times, 
that if the accounts were properly adjusted, the profits of 
the undertaking would not even be sufficient to pay the pre- 
ference charges. As the assertion has not been supported 
or publicly repeated, it may be dismissed as erroneous; but 
it is worth while to consider whether it is probable that the 
charge was made for any legitimate purpose. The so-called 
shareholder might, instead of writing his letter, have sold 
his shares at a premium in the market, while, if he be- 
lieved his own statement, he must have expected that they 
would shortly fall to a heavy discount. It appears that he 
was not disposed to sell, but it is not equally clear that he 
was not anxious to buy. The transitory character of owner- 
ship in joint-stock property, even when it is not procured for 
an indirect purpose, reduces to the lowest level the value of 
opinions which are either published or enforced by single 
shareholders. It is hardly conceivable that a private trader 
should wish to become bankrupt, but a shareholder is often 
the inveterate enemy of the Company to which he belongs. 

In times of railway competition, dissatisfied minorities have 
often been notoriously interested to a larger amount in hos- 
tile Companies, and extensions of Railway A. have been 
opposed at half-yearly meetings, not because they were likely 
to be unprofitable, but because they tended to intercept the 
traffic of the rival Railway B. Associations of shareholders 
in different Companies are still more essentially incapacitated 
from exercising a wholesome influence on railway policy, for 
it is highly improbable that the interests of each member of 
the whole body in all the undertakings which they desire to 
control should be exactly balanced. ‘The policy which ma 
be advantageous to one Company will almost certainly be i 
suited to another; and the closing of a capital account may be 
advocated for the express purpose of preventing the construc- 
tion of an indispensable line. Notwithstanding the common- 
place imputations on all persons connected with railways, the 
interests of Directors and shareholders in the same concern 
are, in the great majority of cases, identical. It is a mistake 
to believe, on the authority of rumour and vague suspicion, 
that the “ Director’s stake in a railway is frequently to hima 
“small matter. His salary, his influence, his connexion 
“ with all manner of legal, engineering, and contracting busi- 
“ ness are his real inducements to be a Director.” If writers 
who probably believe their own vague statements would take 
the trouble to read the lists of the principal Boards of 
Directors, they would perhaps reconsider imputations which 
those who are practically acquainted with railway matters 
know to be generally unfounded. A Director’s salary averages 
from 200/. to 300l. a year, if he is diligent in his attendance, 
and active in superintending the details of a troublesome busi- 
ness. The influence of his office is perhaps a stronger motive 
for accepting an ill-paid occupation ; but, unless the term 18 
applied to petty patronage, his local and social influence 1s in 
a great measure dependent on the prosperity of the under- 
taking. A connexion with the legal, engineering, or con- 
tracting business of the Company would be an absolute 
disqualification if it were known; and if any such rela- 
tions are secretly cultivated, they would involve dishonesty oF 
actual fraud. ‘Those who have observed Boards of Directors 
most closely know that, although they may sometimes be ras 
and sanguine, they are almost always both sincere and earnest 12 
the promotion of the supposed interests of their constituents. 

The pending proceedings against the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, which have just gone through a further stage, afford 
a striking illustration of the injuries which may result to 
Companies if their Directors are subjected to the ordinary 
disabilities of trustees. ‘The decision of the Vice-CHaN- 
CELLOR in interdicting the payment of the proposed 7 per 
cent. dividend, although it has disclosed no new facts nor 
affected the question of the solvency of the Company, has 
imposed on the proprietors a loss of tens of thousands of 
pounds at the instance of an owner of 5001. of stock, who has 
at the same time depreciated his own property. It is prov 
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to demonstration that the course which the Board proposed 
to pursue would have been more advantageous to the 
Company than the mode of management imposed by the 
Court. The market price of shares is founded on a cal- 
culation, by the most competent persons, of all present 
circumstances and of all future contingencies; and in the 
result it appears that every holder of 100/. stock would have 
fited to the amount of 10/. by the policy of the Board as 
opposed to the judgment of the Vice-CuanceLLor. There 
was no third party to the transaction, except, indeed, the pos- 
sible purchasers of shares, whose interests probably were not 
taken into consideration. ‘The ordinary questions of appor- 
tionment of capital and revenue were but slightly affected by 
the litigation. The real dispute referred to the mode of 
raising capital for an extension of the Metropolitan system. 
If the additional line had been projected by a new Company, 
no charge could by possibility have been imposed on the 
income of the existing railway. The shares must have been 
taken by a contractor, who would have placed them in the 
market by means of an undertaking to pay interest to the 
holders during the construction of the line. ‘The Metropolitan 
Board made a similar arrangement for the interest of the de- 
bentures, and the mistake in law which they seem to have 
committed is punished by a heavy fine on their shareholders. 
That new lines should, as far as possible, be conceded to exist- 
ing Companies was the solitary principle propounded by Lord 
Dauousie and Mr. Laine in 1846, and it has ever since been 
ded as the most indisputable of railway truisms. The 
result of the judgment against the Metropolitan Railway is that 
the smaller Companies must absolutely renounce all future ex- 
tensions. Great Companies, such as the London and North- 
Western and the Midland, find it advantageous to pay interest 
on unproductive capital out of dividend, because the extensions 
bear a small ratio to the total capital, and also because the 
new shares are almost always distributed amongst the old 
proprietors. When the London and North-Western Com- 
y has of late years required additional capital, it has 
been in the habit of allotting at par ordinary stock which 
bore a premium, and the allotment has of course been 
either accepted by every proprietor, or conveyed to a 
purchaser for valuable consideration. The greater part of 
the new stock has remained in the same hands, and the 
interest during construction has therefore been transferred 
only from one pocket to another. A Company with a 
capital of a million cannot conveniently raise a second 
million by a similar process; and consequently the Metro- 
politan Company arranged that the new undertaking should 
bear its own charges. The soundness of the discretion 
exercised by the Board is shown by the consequence 
which has followed its reversal or interruption. When 
Lord RepespaLr, a year ago, was contriving a machinery to 
prevent the construction of railways by independent projec- 
tors, it was a part of his plan to relax the restrictions imposed 
on Companies by allowing them to pay interest on capital 
during construction. Volunteer advisers are, in truth, the 
only sceptics who doubt the expediency of allowing a certain 
elasticity in the conduct of financial affairs. The cupidity 
of avowed or concealed enemies is incomparably more clear- 
sighted. 

It might almost be doubted whether theoretical purists have 
ever heard of bears. ‘lhere may be many motives for inter- 
fering with the conduct of railways, but the simplest consists in 
the desire of a purchaser to lower the price of stock; and even 
where a litigant acts from the purest motives, bystanders may 
frequently realize fortunes by speculating on his success. The 
majority of shareholders in an undertaking form the only 
legitimate court of appeal on a question of policy, for the 
simple reason that their interests are involved in the transac- 
tion. No rigid rule can be laid down for the regulation of 
criticism, which is undoubtedly allowable when it is at the 
same time just and seasonable. It is laudable to protect the 
public interest against Companies, and to protect shareholders 
against fraudulent or incompetent Directors; but, when there 
1s no public interest at stake, attacks on the common interests 
of Directors and shareholders may sometimes require counter- 
criticism in their turn. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
EXILES. 


HE Ninth Article of the new French Law upon the Press 

1s an dnstance of the malignity with which a successful 

man looks back occasionally, in after life, on those whom 
e has supplanted. It might have been supposed that 
Naroueon ILL, could have afforded to forgive the exiled Royal 


families of France. They have not done him much harm 
since their expulsion. one of the younger members of 
either branch have borrowed money from their friends to go 
down to fly tame eagles at Strasbourg or Boulogne. There 
have been no conspiracies, except a harmless conspiracy in the 
Faubourg St. Germain not to dine with his Ministers, nor to go 
to his balls, nor to enjoy the golden finery of the Empire. 
There have been no risings, no foolish attempts to whip French 
provinces into an excitement which they do not feel. And if 
the Bourbonists and Orleanists have done nothing else, they 
have been prudently inert. To say that the “old parties” 
have learnt the final lesson which Bourbonists and Orleanists 
may perhaps one day have to learn from the teaching of 
events—that they have no hopes, or even that their friends are 
slow in watching over their interests, and keep up no anxious 
correspondence with local allies—would be to give them 
credit for virtues which only ideal characters possess; but, 
after all, such weaknesses as these are the excusable errors 
of exiles. Their hearts always flutter to the last. Who 
ever heard of a refugee or an exile that was not living on 
the eve of a revolution that would restore him to his 
country? Even the Poles, after the last Revolution, are still 
hopeful. They have always an intense faith that something 
must happen before long—a dreary creed which is the lasting 
consolation of the unfortunate in politics. The old parties in 
France, for example, have known for years and years, on the 
best authority, that the Emperor was dying rapidly of a mortal 
disease which sixteen years ago must inevitably carry him off 
before another winter. Every mental preparation was made 
for his obsequies. But, though the Emperor has lived on as 
stoutly and as vigorously as if he had been a rich uncle, 
still the “old parties” have believed that every New Year 
must be “le commencement de la fin.” All this naturally 
has gone on, under the NapoLeons, as it would have done 
under anybody else; but beyond this the Bourbonists or 
Orleanists have done him no harm. The extraordinary fero- 
city which, in return, Imperialists expend on “ old parties” 
amounts almost toa mania. Exiles in future, who are ban- 
ished from France, are never to write to the journals or 
periodicals. In case of contravention of this regulation, “a 
“ fine of from 1,000 francs to 5,000 francs is imposed on the 
“ editors and managers of the said journal or periodical.” 


The fear entertained, by the Second Empire, of the press 
is aptly illustrated by this tyrannical provision. There are 
three penalties inflicted by the mild wisdom of Napoteon III. 
on the prominent members of the old parties—banishment, con- 
fiscation, silence. In English eyes, the first may be a necessity, 
but the second was a cruelty, and the third is puerile. Do the 
French Emperor’s Ministers, his Rouners and his Barocues, 
positively believe that it is worth while to prevent, by the 
paltry fine of from 40l. to 150/., a foreign prince or a foreign 
refugee signing a letter to a Paris journal with his name? 
It is not, of course, a question of a great manifesto or pro- 
clamation, nor even of an article which could offend the 
susceptible patriotism of a French police-officer. All these 
things can be punished by the law already. The argument 
offered in the Corps Législatif by the Ministerial apolo- 
gists of this Ninth Article, to the effect that persons must 
not be allowed to write in French papers who have given 
no hostages to the law, is inane. Under the new 
law, the hostages given to the law by publisher and pro- 
prietor are so enormous that—the Bill once passed—the 
Emperor may safely take the muzzle off every political 
epigrammatist, whether he lives in the Rue Rivoli or in 
Leicester Square. A system of self-acting checks has been 
devised, so powerful that even M. Prevost-Parapo will pro- 
bably be beaten by it. If the writer offends, ruin the printer. 
Let each bon mot cost the proprietor of the paper his means 
of livelihood. For every epigram confiscate, not the spirit 
and humour of the author, which is intangible, but the per- 
sonal property of the individual whose capital is embarked 
in his literary enterprise. To conquer GaLiLe0, prohibit 
telescopes and stop the manufacture of glass. This is the 
Imperial plan. This is, in effect, Cuartes Lams’s Chinese 
recipe for roasting pigs. Burn down the house about the pig, 
and the pig will be roasted to a turn. The system will 
succeed, however, and the Empire will be able to sigh a sigh 
of satisfaction at final freedom from even the most delicate 
inuendo. 

But one thing is evident. Under such a system it is 
ridiculous to pretend to be anxious lest writers at home or 
abroad should not have given enough pledges to public order. 
They have been forced to give the best of all pledges, the 
pockets of their employers ; and the Emperor's Ministers know 
it. The true reason, if France only could be told the truth, 
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is that, absurd and comical as it appears, the Second Empire 
is sensitive to a fuult about all that can possibly appeal to 
French imagination. It sees dauger even in the whisper of a 
historic name. An old association, whether it be of the draw- 
ing-room or the barricade, makes it tremble like a leaf. The 
one thing needed is for France to connect no political or romantic 
idea with anything in the past except the first Empire. If there 
are tears, or fluttered sensibilities, they ought to be kept for St. 
Helena. The Imperial school wishes to train up the generation 
under it almost to forget the sound of any name or title 
that recalls a train of memory, or a romantic recollection of 
outh. We do not feel certain that the Empire is not right. 
ho knows the French nation except the one man who has 
conquered it in a single night? It was by dint of imagi- 
native effect that Napo.eon III. succeeded, and his advisers 
wish no one to work the charm except themselves. And yet 
the danger must be remote. The twenty years that have 
passed since 1848 have destroyed political illusions about 
dynasties, if they existed in France at all. The next time 
the French choose a new and amended form of government, 
it will be from political conviction, not from sentimental 
fancy ; from a desire to have liberty at last, rather than to 
indulge themselves in crowning a mere name. 

It is true that Napoteon ILL. himself suffered something 
under the reign of those whom he now seeks to silence. He 
was a prisoner, and spent a dreary time of it in his fortress in 
the North of France. Yet calm consideration might suggest 
to the captive of Ham that it was not till he had definitely 
assumed the part of a political disturber of the peace that 
those on the throne of France decided upon caging him. In 
favour of political imprisonments of the sort we have not 
much to say. They are not usually of any service to the party 
which inflicts them, while they raise the sufferer from the rank 
of a fanatic to that of a martyr. Louis Napo.eon, however, 
had done too much to be able with justice to insinuate 
that he was the victim of a dynastic persecution. It was 
at the hands of the law that he really suffered, as indeed he 
admitted some years back when he revisited as Emperor the 
spots where he had languished as a disappointed adven- 
turer. To turn round on those into whose place he has 
risen by a bold nocturnal exploit, and to proscribe, as far as 
he can, their very name, isa poor piece of revenge. What 
it means is not exactly that the world can be held back 
from listening if the Count of Paris has anything to say that 
is worth hearing, be the subject Germany, or be it France. 
The intellect of the Continent is, fortunately, not tethered 
to the few square inches of stubble and weeds which Pari- 
sian political literature provides for it. There are plenty 
of German and Belgian papers which are still free, and 
which are acquiring daily over the intelligent part 
of town populations in France the influence which the 
literary poverty of French journalism surrenders to alien 
pens. The Emperor cannot siop Europe thinking. All 
that it is possible for him to do is to keep French peasants 
from hearing that one Royal personage is a statesman, or that 
another is a learned scholar and man of science. We are a 
little astonished that the Second Empire is so nervous; that, 
like Macsetu, it is always seeing in every shadow Banquo’s 
ghost, and other spectres of the past. Surely corruption in 
politics is too deeply seated in Paris to be so easily shaken, 
at least during the Emrzror’s own life. And it is the most 
surprising thing of all that Naroteon II. does not perceive 
that the real enemy with which his son will have to contend 
is a new, but this time a sobered and chastened, Republic. 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


BOOK was recently published, not a very deep one, on 

our Merchant Princes, and it consisted of picturesque 
memorials of the GresHams and CuiLps of departed fame. 
Our contemporary annals of commercial probity are likely 
enough to be scanty, unless we can console ourselves with 
the thought that there must be a good many hidden saints 
on the Exchanges of London and Liverpool to balance the 
unsavoury reminiscences of Joun Dean Pauts, Royal British 
Banks, and kindred blots on the character of later English 
merchants and bankers. So, at any rate, it seems to be felt, 
judging by the shriek which is being raised for official protection 
against the scandals and frauds which, it is said, are at the 
present moment sapping English trade. Government is asked 
to interfere on behalf of shareholders who are hoodwinked and 
misinformed by Directors; all accounts are to be certified, 
and the next step will be that dividends are to be guaranteed, 
by State authority ; lenders must be protected aguinst the 
cupidity and dishonesty of borrowers; the Bankruptcy Laws 


must be made more stringent; the Board of Trade and Basing- 
hall Street must rule the whole land of commerce with 
despotic sway ; every banker and trader and public Company 
must be compelled by Act of Parliament, and under terror of 
the Courts of Law, to be honest, candid, and successful. Mr, 
GoscHeEN, one of our few commercial men who join to a high 
education, experience, and technical knowledge of trading 
matters, has done good service by canvassing these and 
similar demands at a recent meeting of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Taking somewhat higher ground, or at least dealing with 
the question at an earlier stage than came within Mr, 
GoscHEN’s survey, we may remark that this cry for Govern- 
ment interference in commercial concerns is only a form of 
what has been noticed as the sign of a failing people. It isin 
trade as in education—in short, in government generally—that 
we shrick for masters. We want tutors and governors and 
protection in all matters. Self-government, we begin to find 
out, is the worst kind of government, combining the evils 
of anarchy and tyranny. We cry out, like the people of 
Israel, for a king, like all the nations; and we only await 
SauL, the son of Kisu, a Casar taller than his fellows, to 
anoint him king by universal acclamation. This whimpering 
for trade protection means as little as the other appeals of a 
weak and irresolute panic. It is a fashion to pretend that we 
are all silly sheep, who cannot defend ourselves against the 
wolf. But there is another cause for this ignominious appeal 
for protection. People think that trade morality is separable 
from all other morality. They would perhaps see the ab- 
surdity of legislating about what they admit to be mere moral 
virtues; and there are few who would seriously urge that truth, 
candour, sobriety, and justice can be compelled by statute. 
But, they will say, though it may be impossible to compel 
a man to be ethically honest, it is possible to defend society 
by severely punishing commercial dishonesty. The answer 
is, that in point of fact, this is done; but just now we 
want something more to be done. We cry out for more 
punishment and more severe examples. We should like 
to see more fraudulent traders in Newgate; and some- 
thing like a pillory, and not a metaphorical one, in front of 
the Royal Exchange is suggested. Without going to this 
extent, shareholders say they ought to have greater protection 
against delusive speculations; they ought to have other wits 
than their own to decide what are, and what are not, safe 
investments; they ought to be protected against cooked 
accounts; they ought to have the mysteries of capital and 
revenue in railways made plain to the meanest capacities. In 
fact, this runs up into the larger fallacy that it is possible to 
make all men equally virtuous and equally sensible. What it 
would come to is the prohibition of all social wolves and 
foxes; and the reproduction of a golden age, in which there 
should be all profit and no loss—all jam and no piecrust—in 
the happy and virtuous world of holy tradesmen. And 
practically, were this possible, this blessed era could only 
exist on the suppression of trade itself. Profit to one man 
means loss to another; and when we revert to barter, but 
not till then, we shall effectually prevent losses, and con- 
sequent ruin, in trade. 

Descending into particulars, Mr. Goscun says that the pre- 
sent complaint of the growth of commercial dishonesty selects 
two especial aspects of existing trade as responsible for the 
evil complained of; these are the Limited Liability Laws 
and the Bankruptcy Laws. But limited liability was espe- 
cially encouraged in order to promote and extend trade, by 
expanding the principle of joint-stock investments. The 
object was to bring out capital, and to turn all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and women too, into dealers and chapmen 
and manufacturers, money-lenders, railway-contractors, and 
common carriers. The perfect ideal aimed at in the unl- 
versal extension of the limited liability principle was, that 
everybody should invest something in trade, and that every 
investment should return high interest to the investor. As 
almost everybody has gone into business, it has happened 
that too much business has been done; that supply has gone 
ahead of consumption; and that a vast number of people have 
embarked in trade who knew nothing about it, have done 
business badly, and consequently have come to grief. In 
other words, if Joint-stock Companies have their good side, 
they also have their dangers. ‘They have extended the area 
of business; they have called out capital, enterprise, and skill; 
but they have also increased the risk and uncertainty which 
attends, and must attend, all trade. And it may be ques 
tioned whether the evils which undoubtedly have attended 
the recent large extension of commerce are not more than 
counterbalanced by the benefits of the extended commerce 
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itself. Limited liability was intended to protect the igno- 
rant investor, who had “y capital but no skill and ex- 
perience, against those who had more skill than capital; it 
was to handicap the simple against the trained expert. But 
the real complaint ought to be, not against the principle of 
limited liability, but against the partial and incomplete 
way in which that principle has been carried out. Pub- 
licity was of its essence; but things have gone wrong 
because there has been just enough of fictitious publicity 
to delude the ignorant, and not enough of real publicity 
to ensure perfect candour and plain dealing. And this 
is an unavoidable inconvenience. There are, and there 
always will be, superior advantages possessed by craft and 
intellect against guileless innocence, and the entire suc- 
cess of publicity can only be attained by making all men 
equally intelligent and equally capable of exercising their 
intelligence. Until all men are equal in sagacity as well as 
in candour, shareholders must remain at the mercy of the 
directors whom they appoint and the promoters whom they 
listen to. Direct fraud and proved misrepresentation are 
already punishable; but, as the annals of the OverEnp and 
Gurney case abundantly show, it is not only most difficult 
to prove fraud, but to ascertain where conscious misrepre- 
sentation begins, or to fix the exact point at which human 
vigilance and judgment have begun to fail. Consider- 
able freedom must always be conceded to a man’s claim 
to be the best judge of his own interests; and either the right 
to speculate—that is, to forecast the future—must be very 
seriously abridged in commerce while the human will is 
left open in all other departments of conduct, or we must give 
up the chimera of the possibility of enacting general laws which 
shall make all Joint-stock Companies profitable, and all 
auditing of accounts secure. It is of course possible—theoreti- 
cally possible, that is—to draw the line between Public Com- 
panies and Private Companies, between a large Bill-broking 
Company and a Railway or a Gas Company, between the 
Crédit Mobilier and the London Docks; but in practice this 
will prove to be very difficult. And unless we are prepared 
to set back the dial, and to propose that the State should 
manage all public works, it would be hard to say where the 
line should be drawn. 


A great deal remains to be said on the other subject. The 
Bankruptcy Laws, that standing opprobrium of English juris- 
prudence, may far more reasonably be charged with much of 
the present commercial distress than Joint-stock Companies 
and the limited liability laws. Bankruptcy and indebted- 
ness are facts; and they are much more easily dealt with 
than the hazy notions and moralities which are involved 
in the proposed safeguards against unsound speculation 
and fraudulent inducements held out to investors. Statute 
law can manage the relations between debtor and creditor 
when it cannot interfere between promoter and investor. 
Mr. Goscuzen admits, or rather asserts, that, as at pre- 
sent administered, proceedings in bankruptcy favour dis- 
honest debtors at the expense of legitimate creditors. The 
obvious remedy of increasing the stringency of proceed- 
ings against bankrupts is open, however, to so many ob- 
Jections—such as that of contracting trade itself, as well as 
consigning the bankrupt to inactivity, and so increasing 
the pauper class—that it has at least been thought of, if 
not proposed, to do away with the special Bankruptcy Laws 
altogether, and to make the trade in unthrift and dishonesty 
perfectly open, and at the same time to allow, by the opera- 
tions of the Common Law, every debtor to be made liable to 
every separate creditor. But the policy of bankruptcy is that 
creditors must not only be protected against the debtor, but 
against each other. When the fox is run down, the hounds 
are tempted, and usually yield to the temptation, to quarrel 
among themselves fur proportional shares in the carcase; 
and the Bankruptcy Laws, whether they succeed or not, are 
devised for the purpose of securing an equal partition of the 

krupt's substance. Mr. Goscuen feels this necessity 
Strongly, and the chief improvement he advocates is to 
Tetain bankruptcy laws, at the same time compelling the 
bankrupt to assign to the creditors claims on any property 
subsequently acquired—that is, he would make that impera- 
tive which sometimes, if not frequently, is done by the honour 
of a bankrupt released from legal liabilities. There is nothing 
to be said against this principle, but much against the possi- 
bility of working it out. 1t would involve expensive and 
cumbrous machinery to inspect from time to time the current 
business of the released bankrupt; and it would be ve 
difficult, in the case of a new business which depended on the 
extension of capital, to withdraw from it such sums as would 
be worth distribution to the old creditors. It may be 


doubted whether such an apportionment would in many cases 
pay the expenses of watching and dividing. But on another 
point no hesitation need be felt. The present practice of 
private arrangements and of compounding with creditors is 
so irretrievably bad that it must be dealt with. To com- 
pound with creditors is tolerable, and may be useful; but 
it is in the secrecy of the system that the evil lies. Mr. 
GoscuEeN will find few to contradict him in his demand 
that every arrangement deed between a quasi-bankrupt and 
his creditors should be made public. 


AMERICA. 


is reason to hope that the controversy as to the 
rights of naturalized American citizens may be dis- 
posed of without serious difficulty. Every nation has its own 
tastes and fashions, and the House of Representatives cannot 
be prevented from making General Banks Chairman of its 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The author of the celebrated 
anti-neutrality Bill has, as might have been expected, com- 
posed a Report in the style which Mr. Dickens reproduced 
in one of his earlier works, although in the debate which has 
subsequently taken place he has shown that he can discuss a 
question of practical legislation in language less unlike that of 
ordinary political controversy, “ The teudal claim,” it seems, 
“dwarfs human capacity and reason, and corrupts the nature 
“ of man and society. Asa subject, the life of Bacon is an 
“ offence. . . . SuaKsPeare is known to the law asa criminal. 
“. . . It will be difficult to find any authority of American 
“ Jaw writers, or a decision of American Courts, in which the 
“ doctrine of perpetual allegiance is recognised except as a 
“ tradition of English law, or a case in which it has been re- 
“ garded with favour, except for the purpose of preventing 
“ private injustice or the injury of public peace. It has no 
“ authority in this country except as an clement of English 
“ common law existing at the time of the Revolution. There is 
“ nothing American in the oath of the land barons of England 
“ in 1086, or in the feeble paraphrase of that obligation by 
“ Brackstone.” The connexion of SuaksPEareE, Bacon, and 
the oath of 1086, whatever that may have been, with the im- 
munities of naturalized Americans is not clearly explained. 
It is perfectly true that the doctrines of the common law 
are incorporated only as such in the fabric of American 
jurisprudence; and it must be assumed that the American 
Courts exercise their duties only for the preservation of 
public peace and the prevention of private injustice. In- 
defeasible allegiance has, in fact, become impracticable; and 
the American Legislature is considering a well-drawn and 
moderate Bill affirming the principle which it wishes to estab- 
lish by negotiation. According to the existing law, an in- 
terval of five years must elapse between the commencement 
of the domicile in the United States and the completion of 
the formalities which are necessary for naturalization, It is 
proposed that citizens so admitted into the American com- 
munity shall be held to have become exempt from their 
foreign allegiance; but the privilege is not to apply to 
deserters from a foreign army or navy, and it is to be for- 
feited by the acquisition of a domicile in another country. 
Except for the difficulty of defining political interference in 
domestic affairs, the exception ought to extend to persons who 
claim to act as patriots in their former country; but in prac- 
tice, as the criminal law deals equally with subjects and 
foreigners, it is unnecessary to insist on the right of treating 
American Fenians taken in Ireland as Irish subjects of the 
Crown. The fine phrases in which a reasonable project of 
law is introduced are perfectly harmless; and though irre- 
levant references to feudalism reappear in the speeches of 
some members of the House of Representatives, the debate is 
not wholly unworthy of a serious deliberative Assembly. As 
an American journalist appropriately remarks, there would 
have been something American in Magna Charta if General 
Banks had been there. 

The general recognition, in the English press, of the pro- 
priety of modifying the law of allegiance has acted as a 
feather-bed against the cannon-ball of agitation and angry re- 
monstrance. The only antagonism of claims: to allegiance 
exists between the United States and Prussia, although the 
Fenians have contrived to excite an ostensible indignation 
against England. As there is no real conflict of interests or 
opinions on the subject, Congress has returned to the more 
serious business of reconstruction, while politicians out of doors 
are considering the expediency of declaring for or against 
repudiation. The appointment of General Granr to the 
military dictatorship of the South is condemned by the mode- 
rate Republicans as an entirely superfluous and inconsistent - 
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measure. Three Reconstruction Acts had already been 
ape over the PresIDENT’s veto; and the Conventions which 

been ordered by Congress were engaged in the discussion 
of the new State Constitutions. Mr. Witson, one of the 
most trusted Republican Senators, had reported, after a long 
visit to the South, that the progress of reconstruction was 
highly satisfactory, yet the House of Representatives has 
thought it necessary to substitute a new machinery, on the 
frivolous ground that the Present, in the exercise of an un- 
disputed right, had removed some of the commanding officers 
from their respective districts. The transfer of supreme 
military power from the Presipent to the General command- 
ing the army is a clear violation of the Constitution; nor is 
there a plainer proof of weakness than the employment of 
revolutionary violence where there is not even a demand for 
exceptional vigour. The object of the Bill seems to be the 
acceleration of the process by which the Southern States are 
to be nominally restored to the Union. The Republican 
leaders hope that the Constitution of Alabama will be com- 
pleted and approved by Congress within the present month, 
and that the remaining States will be admitted to vote betore 
the Presidential election. As the Republicans have practically 
anticipated the decision of their own future Convention by 
selecting General Grant as their candidate for the Presidency, 
it seems scarcely worth while to secure by irregular methods 
a party majority in the South. 

The Senate has not yet passed the Bill for requiring a 
majority of two-thirds in every case in which the Supreme 
Court may disallow an Act of Congress as unconstitutional. 
The framers of the measure have virtually acknowledged that 
it is inexpedient, by introducing with unseemly haste another 
Bill by which the Supreme Court is prohibited from taking 
cognizance of any proceeding under the Reconstruction Acts. 
It happens that the new project of law, although it is more 
sweeping in its eflects, is less inconsistent with the letter 
of the Constitution than the Bill which is now before the 
Senate. Congress is expressly authorized to define the 
matters over which the Supreme Court is to exercise juris- 
diction; but there is no precedent for requiring more than 
a mere majority to render a judicial decision valid. The 
objection which ought to be considered fatal to both mea- 
sures is that they substitute the will of a casual majority 
in Congress for the impartial provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Prudent Republicans point out the probability that 
within a few years the Democrats may once more command, 
as in former times, a permanent majority, and that they may 
follow the precedents which their hasty opponents are now 
striving to establish. If the Supreme Court may be pro- 
hibited by one party from questioning the validity of the 
Reconstruction Act, it may be forbidden by the Democrats to 
enforce the Civil Rights Bill, or the Constitutional Amend- 
ment by which slavery was abolished. The Supreme Court 
has no direct control over legislation, nor can it consider, 
except for the purpose of a special litigation, whether an Act 
of Congress is valid. The Court lately refused to inquire 
whether the Presipent had exceeded his political functions, 
and in a former case it declared that, when there was a 
disputed election to the office of Governor of a State, 
it could only be guided by the decision of the President 
of the United States. It is only when rights of persons 
or property are affected by any Act that the Supreme 
Court can inquire whether the measure is constitutional. 
The framers of the Constitution intended that the Court 
should exercise a control over the arbitrary power of 
the Government and the Legislature; but political inquirers 
always doubted whether a judicial decision would be respected 
in a serious political crisis. The Court strained its power in 
the Drep Scorr case by declaring the Missouri Compromise 
unconstitutional, although it had been framed by consent of 
both parties, and although it had been practically accepted for 
several years. The judgment became inoperative because it 
was opposed to the general feeling and conscience, and the 
authority of the Court has in consequence been seriously 
shaken. The policy of reconstruction may be plausibly 
regarded as being beyond the province of law, and perhaps it 
was unavoidable that Congress should make the legislative 
power temporarily supreme; but it is far more diflicult to 
return into a regular course than to deviate from fixed rules 
on extraordinary occasions. The negroes, for whom Congress 
is principally acting, are more likely than the white popula- 
tion to require judicial protection. 

The Republicans have been lately cheered by the 
election, in one of the Congressional divisions of Ohio, 
of a member of Congress by an increased majority ; 
but judicious members of the party observe with un- 


easiness that the successful candidate pledged himself to 
repudiation, in the form of payment of the Five-Twenty 
Bonds in paper currency. In former times the debase- 
ment of the currency by a Government, for the discharge 
of its own obligations, was justly regarded as a deliberate 
fraud; but the Americans have a singular faculty of deluding 
themselves by rhetorical fallacies. ‘The doctrine of repudia- 
tion is evidently popular in the West, and some at least of 
its opponents in the Atlantic States are scarcely stronger in 
economic science than the most unprincipled adherents of 
paper-money. Mr. Morritt, now a Senator, lately informed 
a meeting of manufacturers that the true solution of the diffi- 
culty would be found in a still more prohibitive tariff, which 
would render greenbacks as valuable as specie, by turning the 
balance of trade in favour of the United States. The precious 
metals, in his opinion, were rendered scarce by the purchase 
of foreign commodities which ought to be produced at home. 
It is perfectly true that, if foreign commerce could be abolished, 
neither gold nor any other commodity would leave the shores 
of America, and perhaps the accumulation of bullion would, 
in default of inflation, raise the value of greenbacks to par. 
The absurd and extravagant cost of a prohibitive policy will 
furnish the repudiating free-traders of the West with argu- 
ments against prohibition, and will be used to discredit Mr. 
Morritu’s advocacy of good faith. It is highly satisfactory 
that English capitalists have not invested largely in the 
American securities which form the subject of controversy. 
Mr. Banks would be perfectly capable of informing the House 
of Representatives that payment of debts was a feudal abuse, 
and that neither SuaksPpEaRE nor Bacon were at any time 
holders of greenbacks. 


THE IRISH RAILWAYS. 


T is a long time since anything definite has been heard of 
the progress of the Irish Railway Commission, and we are 

not quite sure that the enthusiastic meeting recently held in 
Dublin to promote the purchase by Government of the Irish 
lines argues very well for the success of the project. That 
the purchase, on reasonable terms, of the whole railway sys- 
tem of Ireland would be a good thing for the shareholders, a 
still better thing for the Irish public who use the lines, and in 
the end by no means a bad investment for the Government, 
has been sufliciently proved, and the meeting at the Dublin 
Mansion House is so far satisfactory that it affords further 
evidence that for once, at any rate, Irishmen at large are 
really capable of seeing what is good for them. But we have 
looked in vain through the report of the speeches on that 
occasion for any trustworthy assurance that the Irish Companies 
will be wise cnough not to spoil their own prospect by demand- 
ing too exorbitant a price. This is the sole difficulty of the 
case. No one doubts that, in spite of a little pedantic opposi- 
tion from a few tyros in political economy, Parliament is pre- 
pared to assent to any reasonable proposal which promises 
largely to develop the resources of Ireland without involving 
the Treasury in an appreciable risk. It is the fashion now to 
give Irish subjects precedence over all others, and it would 
no doubt be a great relief to Lord Dersy to be able to intro- 
duce one measure for Ireland which would win over the 
whole Irish vote in the House, brass band included, and this 
without tampering with the laws of property or getting into 
hot water with the Protestants of the North. Nor would 
it be a small recommendation to the Bill, in the eyes of a 
party leader, that the leaders of the Opposition are quite 
as much committed to the principle as the Ministers who 
have issued the Commission of Inquiry. If the scheme 
founders, it will not be from Government disfavour or 
Parliamentary opposition. Neither is there any doubt that 
the Irish people would prefer Government railways, with 
well-arranged trains and low fares, to the treatment which 
they have long endured at the hands of half a hundred 
quarrelsome and pauperized Companies. The meeting, which 
was summoned to manifest the anxiety of Ireland for the pro- 
posed transaction and to stimulate the eagerness or the 
Government bidders, was somewhat superfluous. The only 
possibility of failure exists on the side of the Railway Com- 
panies. If they are all reasonable and businesslike, the pur- 
chase may be looked upon as almost accomplished. If they 
are greedy and foolish, they can with the greatest ease 
throw away a chance which will never come to them 
again. Whatever Parliament may be disposed to do for 
Ireland, it certainly will not submit to be fleeced by 4 
knot of Irish Companies. The value of the Irish Railways 
was ascertained, at the time of the General Railway Com- 
mission, to be considerably below 20,000,000/, It it las 
increased since, there is one particular in which the sister 
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country is more fortunate than England. A fair outside limit 
to the price to be given is therefore definitely fixed; and if 
the Companies seek to obtain more, the project will assuredly 
fall to the ground, and their own shareholders will be the 

rincipal sufferers. It is upon this point that the speeches at 
Dublin afiord the scantiest information. The Earl of Banpon, 
indeed, is reported to have said that the Government were not 
asked to buy railways and encumber the State, but to buy 
them at a fair mercantile value ; and if the Railway Companies 
are prepared to say the same, and to deal frankly on that footing, 
there is every prospect of the speedy realization of what seems 
to be one of the most eager desires of the Irish people. But we 
are not quite sure that the fair mercantile value at which the 
Companies would estimate their property will accord with the 
conclusions to be drawn from the amount of past dividends 
or the quotations of the Share-market; and it is remarkable 
that nothing like a specific statement of the terms on which 
any of the lines might be bought was made by any one at the 
meeting. Lord CLanricarbDE proposed a resolution, in sup- 
porting which le advised the people to bestir themselves, and 
show that they felt the grievances under which they laboured, 
and not only press the Government, but assist it, to carry out 
the reform which they sought. But no one had a word to 
say about pressing the Companies; and it is certain that, 
loudly as most of them called for the measure before it was 
seriously taken into consideration, all the subsequent declara- 
tions of Directors have shown a lively appreciation of the 
enormous value of their unlucky lines. 

If the object of the meeting had been simply to show the 
inefficiency of the Irish Railways as worked by their present 
managers, it would have been an undoubted success. Lord 
BaNvoN stated that the attempts to extend flax cultivation in 
the South were defeated by the exorbitant charges of the 
Railway Companies, and that buyers from the North com- 
plained that the fares to Cork were higher than the fares to 
London. So, in the West, the fare to Galway was higher 
than to London. Remonstrances to the Railway Companies 
had been in vain, and the only hope of an improvement was 
to be looked for through the power of Government. If this last 
inference is well founded, the prospect is by no means bright. 
The power of Government is no more, at most, than the power 
of an agent authorized, or likely to be authorized, to buy at a 
reasonable price. They can only do what any other purchaser 
can do—make their offer, and see whether the Companies will 
accept it. It is quite true there is an Act of Parliament which 
gives compulsory powers of purchase, but it is no less certain 
that these can never be applied except perhaps for the purpose 
of completing the transaction, by securing some small out- 
lying line, atter all the rest have been acquired by consent. 
The appeal is not to the power of Government, but to the 
common sense of the Companies, and we cannot say that the 
issue seems entirely free from doubt. The problem of in- 
ducing 500 Irish Directors, parcelled out among sixty Boards, 
to be reasonable and moderate, is one that might make the most 
enthusiastic feel a little diflident; andif the result should be more 
favourable than at present appears, there will be one example 
on record of the business capacity of a considerable body of 
purely Hibernian race. Independently of the immediate 
object in view, this will be one of the most cheering symptoms 
of wholesome progress that could be desired. Atter all the 
wonderful quackeries that have been propounded, the one 
thing neediul for Ireland is just a sprinkling of genuine 
common sense. The same homely wisdom that will teach 
Railway Directors not to throw away a good offer, in 
the vain hope of extorting a better, would be very service- 
able in many other relations. How many Irish tenants 
might learn with advantage the same sort of moderation in 
the keenness of their desire for Jand! How many Fenians 
might be led by the merest fraction of common sense 
to give up a wild-goose enterprise the folly of which is, if 
possible, more remarkable than its malignity! And it is the 
same through every grade in society, down to the lowest. 
English strikes are often disastrous, like wars between nations, 
but they have seldom been pushed, as Irish strikes have 
been, to the utter destruction of the trade on which the 
malcontents have to live. The sobriety of temper which 
Jeads a man not to cry for the moon is just the quality 
in which the Irish mind seems most deficient, and there must 
be a sore temptation pressing now, upon the Railway interest 
in Ireland, to consider double the value of their property as a 
perfectly legitimate moon to cry for. If the temptation is 
resisted, it will be well for the Companies and Ireland too. 
If not, Irish enterprise must go on for another indefinite term 
in the same groove which it has hitherto pursued without any 
very brilliant success, 


WHAT IS WOMAN’S WORK? 


_o is a question which one half the world is asking the 
other half, with very wild answers as the result, Woman’s 
work seems to be in these days everything that it was not in times 
past, and nothing that it was. Professions are undertaken and 
careers invaded which were formerly held sacred to men, while 
things are left undone which, for all the generations that the 
world has lasted, have been naturally and we et | assigned 
to women to do, From the savage squaw gathering fuel or draw- 
ing water for the wigwam, to the lady giving up the keys to her 
housekeeper, housekeeping has been considered one of the primary 
functions of women. ‘The man to provide, the woman to dispense ; 
the man to do the rough initial work of bread-winning, whether 
as a half-naked barbarian hunting live meat, or as a City clerk 
painfully scoring lines of rugged figures, the woman to cook the 


| meat when got, and to lay out to the best advantage for the family 


the quarter's salary gained by casting up ledgers, and writing 
advices and bills of lading. Take human society in any phase we 
like, we must come down to these radical conditions; and any 
system which ignores this division of labour, and confounds these 
separate functions, is of necessity imperfect and wrong. We have 
nothing whatever to say against the professional self-support of 
women who have no men to work for them, and who must there- 
fore work for themselves in order to live. In what direction 
soever they can best make their way, let them take it. Brains 
and intellectual gifts are of no sex and no condition, and it is far 
more important that good work should be done than that it 
should be done by this or that particular set of workers. But we 
are speaking of the home duties of married women, and of those 
girls who have no need to earn their daily bread, and who are not 
so specially gifted as to be driven afield by the irrepressible power 
of genius. We are ss of women who cannot help in the 
family income, but who can both save and improve in the home ; 
women whose lives now are one long day of idleness, exnwi, and 
vagrant imagination, because they despise the activities into which 
they were born, while seeking outlets for their energies impossible 
to them both by nature and social restrictions. 

It is strange to see into what unreasonable disrepute active 
housekeeping—woman’s first natural duty—has fallen in England. 
Take a fumily with four or five hundred a year—and we know how 
small a sum that is for “genteel humanity” in these days—the 
wife who will be an active housekeeper, even with such an income, 
will be an exception to the rule; and the daughters who will be 
anything more than drawing-room dolls waiting for husbands to 
transfer them to a home of their own, where they may be as 
useless as they are now, wiil be rarer still. For things are getting 
worse, not better, and our young women are less usetul even than 
their mothers; while these last do not, as a rule, come near 
the good housekeeping ladies of olden times, who knew every 
secret of domestic economy, and made a point of honour of 
a wise and pleasant “distribution of bread.” The usual method 
of London housekeeping, even in the second ranks of the middle- 
classes, is for the mistress to give her orders in the kitchen 
in the morning, leaving the cook to pass them on to the trades- 
es when they call. If she is not very insolent, and if she 

as a due regard for neatness and cleanliness, she may sup- 
plement her kitchen commands by going up stairs through some 
of the bedrooms; but after a kind word of advice to the house- 
maid if she is sweet-tempered, or a harsh word of censure if she 
is of the cross-grained type, her work in that department will be 
done, and her duties for the day are at end. There is none of the 
clever marketing by which fifty per cent. is saved in the outlay if 
a woman knows what she is about, and how to buy; none of the 
personal superintendence so encouraging to servants when genially 
performed, and rendering slighted work impossible ; none of that 
“seeing to things” herself, or doing the finer parts of the work 
with her own hands, which used to form part of a woman's unques- 
tioned duty. She gives her orders, weighs out her supplies, then 
leaves the maids to do the best they know or the worst they will, 
according to the degree in which they are supplied with faculty or 
conscience. Many women boast that their housekeeping takes 
them perhaps an hour, perhaps half an hour, in the morning, and 
no more; and they think themselves clever and commendable in 

roportion to the small amount of time given to their | t 
family duty. This is all very well where the income is such as 
to secure first-class servants—professors of certain specialities of 
knowledge, and far in advance of the mistress; but how about 
the comfort of the house with this hasty generalship, when the 
maids are mere scrubs who would have to go through years of 
training before they were worth their salt P it may be very well 
too in ten households governed by general system, and not by in- 
dividual ruling; but where the service is scant and poor, it is a 
stupidly uncomfortable as well as a wasteful way of housekeepi ng 
It is analogous to English cookery—a revolting poverty of result 
with flaring prodigality of means; all the — paraphernalia 
of tradespeople, and their carts, and their red-books for orders, 
with oolitar worth the trouble of booking, and everything of 
less quantity and lower quality than might be if personal pai 
were taken, which is always the best —— practicable. 

What is there in practical housekeeping less honourable than 
the ordinary work of middle-class gentlewomen ? and why should 
women shrink from doing for utility, and for the general comfort of 
the family, what they would do at any time for vanity or idleness? 
No one need go into extremes, and wish our middle-class gentle- 
women to become Cinderellas sitting among the kitchen ashes, 
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Nausicaiis washing linen, or Penelopes spending their lives in 
needlework only. But, without undertaking anything unpleasant to 
her senses or degrading to her condition, a lady might do hundreds 
of things that are now left undone in a house altogether, or are 
given up to the coarse handling of servants, and domestic life would 
gain infinitely in consequence. What degradation, for instance, 
is there in cookery? and how much more home happiness 
would there not be if wives would take in hand that great cold 
mutton question! But women are both selfish and small on this 
point. rn for the most part with very feebly developed gus- 
tativeness, they affect to despise the stronger instinct in men, 
and think it low and sensual if they are expected to give any 
special attention to the meals of the man wh» provides the meat. 

his contempt for good living is one cause of the ignorance there 
is among them of how to secure good living. Those horrible tra- 
ditions of “ plain roast and boiled” cling about them as articles of 
culinary faith; and because they have reached no higher know- 
ledge for themselves, they decide that no one else shall go beyond 
them. For one middle-class gentlewoman who understands any- 
thing about cookery, or who really cares for it as a scientilic art 
or domestic necessity, there are ten thousand who do not; yet our 
mothers and grandmothers were not ashamed to be known as deft 
professors, and homes were happier in proportion to the respect 
paid to the stewpan and the stockpot. And cookery is move in- 
teresting now than it was then, because more advanced, more 
scientific, and with improved appliances; and, at the same time, 
it is of confessedly more importance. It may seem humiliating, to 
those who go in for spirit pure and simple, to speak of the con- 
dition of the soul as in any way determined by beef and cabbage ; 
but it is so, nevertheless; the connexion between food and virtue, 
food and thought, being a very close one. And the sooner wives 
recognise this connexion the better for them and for their husbands. 
The clumsy savagery of a plain cook, or the vile messes of a fourth- 
rate confectioner, are absolute sins in a house where a woman has 
all her senses, and can, if she will, attend personally to the cook- 
ing. Many things pass for crimes which are really not so bad as 
this. But how seldom now do we find a house where the lady 
does look after the cooking, where clean hands and educated 
brains are put to active service for the good of others! ‘The trouble 
would be too great in our fine-lady days, even if there was the 
requisite ability ; but there is as little ability as there is energy, 
and the plain cook with her savagery, or the fourth-rate con- 
fectioner with his rancid pastry, have it all their own way, ac- 
cording to the election of economy or ostentation. If by chance 
one stumbles on a household where the woman does not disdain 
housewifely work, and specially the practical superintendence of 
the kitchen, there we may be sure we shall find cheerfulness and 
content. There seems to be something in the life of a practical 
housekeeper that answers to the needs of a woman’s best nature, 
and that makes her pleasant and good-tempered. Perhaps it is 
the consciousness that she is doing her duty—of itself a wonder- 
ful sweetener of the nature ; perhaps the greater amount of bodily 
exercise keeps the liver in good tone; whatever the cause, sure it 
is that the homes of the active housekeepers are more harmonious 
than those cf the feckless and do-nothing sort. Yet the snobbish 
half of the middle-classes holds housewifely work as degrading, 
save in the trumpery pretentiousness of “giving orders.” A 
woman may sit in a dirty drawing-room which the slipshod maid 
has not had time to clean, but she must not take a duster in her 
hands and polish the legs of the chairs ; there is no disgrace in the 
dirt, only in the duster. She may do fancy work of no earthly 
use, but she must not be caught making a gown. Indeed very 
few women could make one, and as few will do plain needlework. 
‘They will braid and embroider, “cut holes, and sew them up 
again,” and spend any amount of time and money on beads and 
wools for messy draperies which no one wants; the end, being 
finery, sanctions the toil and refines it; but they will not do 
things of any practical use, or if they are compelled by the 
exigencies of circumstances, they think themselves petty martyrs, 
and badly used by the fates. 

‘The whole scheme of woman’s life at this present time is un- 
tenable and unfair. She wants to have all the pleasures and none 
of the disagreeables. Her husband goes to the City, and does 
monotonous and unpleasant work there ; but his wife thinks herself 
in very evil case if asked to do monotonous housework at home. 
Yet she does nothing more elevating or more advantageous. 
Novel-reading, fancy-work, visiting, letter-writing, sum up her 
ordinary occupations ; and she considers these more to the point 
than practical housekeeping. In fact it becomes a serious question 
what women think themselves sent into the world for, what they 
hold themselves designed by God to be or to do. They grum- 
ble at having children, and at the toil and anxiety which a family 
cutails; they think themselves degraded to the level of servants 
if they have to do any practical housework whatever; they assert 
their equality with man, and express their envy of his life, yet show 
themselves incapable of learning the first lesson set to men, that 
of doing what they do not like to do, What, then, do they want? 
What do they hold themselves made for? Certainly some of the 
more benevolent sort carry their energies out of doors, and leave 

uch prosaic matters as savoury dinners and fast shirt-buttons for 
committees and charities, where they get excitement and kudos 
together. Others give themselves up to what they call keeping up 
-ociety, which means beg more at home in every person’s house 
‘han their own; and some do a little weak art, and others a little 
tevble literature; but there are very few indeed who honestly 
buckle to the natural duties of their position, and who bear with 


the tedium of home work as men bear with the tedium of office 
work, The little royalty of home is the last place where a woman 
cares to shine, and the most uninteresting of all the domains she 
seeks to govern. Fancy a high-souled creature, capable of sesthe- 
tics, giving her mind to soup or the right proportion of chutnee 
for the curry! Fancy, too, a brilliant creature foregoing an 
evening's conversational glory abroad for the sake of a prosaic 
husband’s more prosaic dinner! He comes home tired from work 
and desperately in need of a good dinner as a restorative; but the 
plain cook gives him cold meat and pickles, or an abomination which 
she calls hash, and the brilliant creature, full of mind, thinks the 
desire for anything else rank sensuality. It seems a little hard 
certainly, on the unhappy fellow who works at the mill for such 
a return; but women believe that men are made only to work 
at the mill that they may receive the grist accruing, and be kept 
in idleness and uselessness all their lives. They have no idea of 
lightening the labour of that mill-round by doing their own 
natural work cheerfully and diligently. They will do everything 
but what they ought to do; they will make themselves doctors, 
committee-women, printers, what not, but they won't leam 
cooking, and they won't keep their own houses. There never was 
a time when women were less the helpmates of men than the 
are at present ; when there was such a wide division between the 
interests and the sympathies of the sexes in the endeavour, on the 
one side, to approximate their pursuits. 

There is a great demand made now for more work for wo 
and wider fields for her labour. We confess we should feel a 
deeper interest in the question if we saw more energy and con- 
science put into the work lying to her hand at home, and we hold 
that she ought to perform perfectly the duties instinctive to her 
sex before claiming those hitherto held remote from her natural 
condition. Much of this demand, too, springs from restlessness 
and dissatisfaction; little, if any, from higher aspirations or 
nobler unused energies. Indeed, the nobler the woman the more 
thoroughly she will do her own proper work, in the spirit of old 
George Herbert’s well-worn line, a | the less she will feel herself 
above her work. It is only the weak who cannot raise their circum- 
stances to the level of their thoughts; only the poor who cannot 
enrich their deeds by their thoughts. That very much of this 
demand for more power of work comes from necessity and the 
absolute need of bread, we know; and that the demand will grow 
louder as marriage becomes scarcer, and there are more women 
left adrift in the world without the protection and help of men, 
we also know. But this belongs to another part of the subject. 
What we want to insist on now is the pitiable ignorance and 
shiftless indolence of most middle-class housekeepers; and we 
would urge on woman the value of a better system of life at 
home, before laying claim to the discharge of extra-domestic 
duties abroad. 


LITERARY LIONS. 


'{\HE writer who has done most in our time to preach the 
gospel of hero-worship has admitted that there is nobody so 
Weak and mean as not to be made a hero of by somebody or other, 
so strong is the necessity for worship and reverence in the human 
breast. And it does not require much keenness of penetration to 
enable us to discern the truth of this. All through society we 
may behold poor creatures, without a single merit or point of 
worth, stuck on to lofty pedestals by creatures sometimes really 
oorer than themselves, but who more often only fancy an 
inferiority that is purely imaginary. The absurdest of asses may 
make sure of one worshipper, if he can only make up his mind to 
marry judiciously, and with a view to winning this special advan- 
tage. But domestic hero-worship is not a thing to be assailed. 
It is a husband’s prerogative, and as it oils the sometimes rusty 
wheels of married life, one ought not to say a word that would 
induce a single wife to suspect the greatness of a stupid husband. 
To do so would be to rob Som of perhaps the only solace that is 
left them in the face of this stupidity. For people who live in 
the neighbourhood of a tallow-manufactory it is not a curse, 
but a blessing, to be bereft of the sense of smell; and, con- 
sidering how many idiotic men there are in the world with 
whom good women have to live, it is a blessing to the 
good women that they should not be able to know an idiot 
when they see one. “But besides this almost legitimate kind 
of worship, there is another most absurd kind—the worship, 
namely, of small celebrities, puny writers, pigmy fishers for noto- 
riety, by people who, from their knowledge of the world and 
human nature, might reasonably be expected to know better. To 
reverence an undeniably big man who has really done something 
for mankind in art, in letters, in song, in science, is the sign of @ 
fine nature. Without the capacity for this, nobody can be worth 
very much. We have been taught that even the silly Boswell 
must have had some basis of rare quality, or else he would never 
have felt any inclination to seek the society of such a man as John- 
son. And this is no doubt true. Reverence for greatness in other 
people redeems almost any quantity of weakness in oneself, and for 
the very intelligible reason that it is incompatible with the most 
corroding weakness of all—the conviction that one is the wisest 
and best person alive. ‘To worship somebody else very sincerely 
and heartily is a guarantee that the universe is not concentred 
your own supreme personality. 4 7 
But there is all the difference in the world between this reality 
and a flippant and simulated respect for people who are not big in 
any sense, and who haye done nothing worth speaking of for the 
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nerel 
should not be asked out to dinner that he has not invented a new 
religion, or the electric telegraph ; that he has not written a great 
history, or composed an immortal poem. But if you court a man’s 
society, and load him with small attentions, not because he is 
your brother or your uncle, not because you particularly value his 
social qualities, not on the grounds of ancient and long-standing 
intimacy, but as the So of art or letters, as having 
done something remarkable and worthy of admiration, why then 
it is manifestly of some concern for your own sake, if not for his, 
that the reason which thus exalts him to honour should be a 
decently good one. Nothing is more disgusting than to see some 
pigmy hero, who has done no more than write prurient verse or 
rurient prose, treated as though he were the very central figure 
of his time. Mistakes of this sort are natural among people 
who know nothing about the comparative merits of different 
kinds of literature, or of different men and different styles in 
any one kind. Such mistakes are the stamp of this special 
form of ignorance. There is something very curious about them, 
moreover. That people who despise literature or science should 
blunder in estimating merit in their professors would be highly 
bauble. But the odd thing about these patrons of small authors 
1s, that — mean not to despise literature. So far from despising 
it, they rather affect it. It is considered just now, among even 
the most frivolous and irrational circles, a creditable thing to 
feign an interest in books and periodicals. To dip into a history of 
civilization, to skim lightly a large treatise on the origin of species 
or the origin of evil, to have on the table a heterodox book about 
the Bible—all this is nowadays perfectly good ¢on. If one comes 
to think of it, it is one of the most astounding things that the 
world has ever seen that so many people should profess to take an 
interest in literature, and yet should all the time be so profoundly 
incapable of forming any sort of judgment on any point in it. 
There is a mass of articulate-speaking beings, admitting the power 
of literature, quite ready to sympathize with the rather windy 
glorification of it that is prevalent all over the English world, and 
yet remaining in Egyptian darkness as to the very elements of 
criticism—in other words, as to the very elements of the object 
of their ignorant and silly admiration. One would suppose, if 
human nature were the same in the fashionable and so-called 
polished world as it is among people in whom polish has 
not overlain brains, that an esteem for literature would lead 
to its assiduous cultivation; that it would make people just ever 
so little inclined to study the differences between one branch 
of literature and another, between a good writer and a bad 
writer, between a writer of authority, research, and thought, 
and a writer with a very little knowledge and a great deal of 
pretence, with no real power but vast impudence. However, as 
this extraordinary and unparalleled devotion to literature in the 
abstract is accompanied by such an equally extraordinary ignor- 
ance of literature in any particular aspect or on any particular 
side, we have no right to be surprised at the blunders made by 
people of quality in choosing their literary pets. A hundred 
years ago they used to show the same sort of absurd temper in 
esthetics. Where they now make a fuss about some third-rate 
literary man, they used to make a fuss about a grotesque bit of china. 
A pagan god, made out of a bit of pottery, was the predecessor 
of the literary lion. They used to put the pottery god on their 
mantelshelves, and invite their friends to go into raptures over the 
creature’s delicious ugliness. They now put their god of flesh 
and blood at their tables, and explode with mirth over his 
vivacious sallies or vulgar familiarities. The porcelain deity 
and the gimcrack author were alike in another point—their 
amazing fragility. The author wakes to find himself famous. 
With a shock that is not less startling, he by and by wakes to 
find himself out in the cold shade; if not infamous, still 
dropped. He is constantly apt to be outrivalled. His fame, 
resting. on no secure or just base, either in his own achieve- 
ments or in the judgment of his momentary admirers, he seldom 
lasts much over one or perhaps a couple of seasons. In old- 
fashioned times, the china god became instantly worthless if 
there appeared anything more grotesque, and the negro footboy 
ran a risk of being kicked out of doors if any other lady of quality 
found his superior in ugliness or in the playfulness of his antics. 
And it is the same, alas! with a pet writer. At any moment he 
may sink like the proverbial rocket-stick. Somebody may write 
4 book that outdoes his own in pruriency or in sprightly wicked- 
ness. Who can tell? Of course there must be limits somewhere 
to the amount of pruriency or shallowness which will hit the 
fashionable taste. But it is difficult to know when these limits 
have been reached without trying. There are authors who seem 
to plain people to go pretty nearly as far as it is possible to go in 
the way of flagrant indecency in verse, and nasty suggestiveness in 
prose, and yet they do not seem to go by any means too far to 
meet with imuond and a sort of countenance. This fact, there- 
fore, must cause constant apprehension to the small lion. How 
does he know but that any day somebody may rise up and, by a 
yet nastier book than he in his weak modesty ventured upon, 
swiftly take all the pleasant wind out of his sails? a 
still worse source of calamity is possible. The wind might 
change its quarter. The frivolous patrons above and beyond 
all other things ery for excitement. They like their literary lion 
»ecause he excites them. It does not much matter what the 
particular note and modulation of his roar may be. He 


d of men in any way. It is no reason why a man 


any of these or other guises the man who can excite them is 
_ welcome. The excitement is the point, not the accidental form 
, which his pursuits may have taken, nor the kind of matter which 
| it has been his business to give to the world. This being the 
| case, two things are evident—first, that these souls need a 
change of intellectual air pretty os samen A and second, that the 
change is likely in a general way to be as violent a one as possible. 
After a prolonged run on pruriency, they are tolerably sure to 
take to divinity next, either heterodox or orthodox—the former 
more probably, as being a little more exciting. These periodical 
vicissitudes are very vexatious and trying to honest creatures who 
write books which they mean to be a bait for invitations to dinner- 
= in high places, and sojourning in great houses. Who 

nows but when you have composed your semi-religious tractate, 
the wind may change, and a demand arise for a totally dif- 
ferent description of article? Or, when you have written what 
you think will be not too nasty to lie on the drawing-room 
table, yet nasty enough to just tickle the palates of a parcel of 
lazy over-fed people, they may, in an unreasonable moment, grow 
uneasy about their souls, and the book which was so delicately 
— and daintily spiced with little naughtinesses is left on your 

ands. 

It is not an agreeable thought, and yet it is not an impossible 
thing, that the quest for patrons, eid ee now think so r Asmara 
ful in the unfortunate men of letters a hundred years ago, ma 
revive in a new shape. The author now likes to be patronized, 
not because it brings him five guineas sent by my lord’s flunkey, 
but because it means a good deal of social festivity, which is not 
particularly jovial or genial in itself, yet still enables him to feel 
triumphant over the dull rascals who only write good books 
instead of tickling books, as well as to dazzle small fry in his own 
duck-pond. To a man with any sense of self-respect, excess of 
homage from incompetent and superficially sincere—that is to say, 
insincere—people ought to be profoundly distasteful, a thing to be 
sternly avoided, as the most unwholesome and demoralizing of all 
possible influences. However, authors are not the only persons 
who weakly prefer what is pleasant to what is good for them. 
Perhaps, after all, they are a shade less despicable than their 
patrons, who, because they know an author in the flesh, assume that 
this confers a kind of critical diploma upon them. Much better 
stick to guns and horses. 


THE BEGGING PARSON. 
YT ATURE, as Mr. Tennyson sings, is “ careful of the 
even where she is careless of the individual, but there are 
certain types of existence upon which nature seems to lavish an 
especial tenderness. Even when, nipt by unkindly frosts of 
criticism, they seem to disappear, it is only like the disappearance 
of the fountain Arethusa—a temporary dip till they may venture 
to bubble up again under more favourable circumstances. If there 
was one creature which, so far as England is concerned, history 
would have pronounced dead as a door-nail, it was the Mendicant 
Friar. Whatever else it had done, the Reformation had at any 
rate done this. The great creation of Francis of Assisi, the saintly 
ne’er-do-well who wedded poverty in the frescoes of Giotto, 
the sturdy beggar whose itinerant tub and cap handed busily 
round broke the slumbers and sapped the revenues of Lord 
Abbots “purple as their wines,” the butt of Erasmus, the 
scandal of More, had been summarily and for ever suppressed. 
It was, to the highly respectable English mind, one of the 
triumphs of his Establishment that it found no place for the dirty 
and importunate friar who annoyed him on Continental piazzas ; 
that the business of sending the hat round was left, in our 
favoured land, to obscure persons of the ranting type ; that an — 
lish reetor was plump and well-to-do, and stood on the intelligible 
ground of tithe and independence. Peel parishes, mission dis- 
| tricts, and the weekly offertory have, we fear, somewhat roughly 
| dispelled our dreams. The Begging Parson has taken the place 
| of the Mendicant Friar, but he has taken it with all the in- 
' creased energy, the improved appliances, the wider sweep of the 
, nineteenth century. ‘The press and the penny post carry over 
| thousands of leagues the whine that would h reach across an 
_ Italian street, and the wallet stored with bits of household stuff is 
| replaced by the thousands of the subscription list. After all, if 
one is to be fleeced, there is some comfort in being fleeced 
_respectably, and while we refuse any alms but contempt to the 
wretched cloak and monotonous ap cf the friar, we may be 
oned for drawing a cheque when fronted with the varied 
eloquence, the philanthropic plans, the spotless tie, and the well- 
brushed broadcloth of the clerical tout. 

The race, if we venture to summarize its natural history, began 
with the ecclesiastical reforms of Sir Robert Peel. <A “ Peel 
parson” represents still, in many districts, the nadir of clerical 
existence. It was a happy thought that suggested the evan- 
gelization of our manufacturing masses by apostolic succes- 
sors, whose incomes were regulated by apostolic precedent, and 
which pitched a man down in a mass of grimy, poverty-stricken 
streets, with the Gospel and seventy pounds a year. The natural 
result followed with somewhat startling rapidity. The Gospel 
did little in keeping the wolf from the door, and the law made no 
— in favour of classical debtors. “He is a perfect St. 
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‘nay be traveller, poet, naturalist, parson, even philosopher, Ih 


Pau nae the friends of an apostle of this kind to a bishop 


from whom they sought preferment for him. “Yes, in prisons 
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oft,” was the Episcopal reply. But the rough a ey of life 
soon suggested its own ingenious expedients to the Peel parson. 
He it was who invented the begging circular, and the apparatus 
of sham treasurers and nonexistent committees. We remember 
coming across the meritorious efforts of a hero of this kind in a 
Northern diocese. His — consisted of seventy pounds a year 
and acabbage-garden ; he had no parsonage, and he had a sick wife. 
He touted from the manufacturers around him in vain. Then he 
bought for a few pence the wreck of an old Court Calendar, and 
devoted his existence to the siege of noble lords. About one in 
five hundred answered him, but the day was gained. He headed 
his ee list triumphantly with the names of the Prince 
Consort and the Duke of Wellington, and forwarded it again to 
the millowners. The pride of capital rose in honest rivalry; the 
ducal guineas soon paled before the cheques of the manufacturer, 
und a handsome parsonage rose within the widened bounds of the 
cabbage-garden. It is amusing to see how instinctively pecuniary 
pressure produces a knowledge of the weaknesses of human nature, 
vut the tentative efforts of our Northern friend have long been 
left behind by his successors. The primary result of the labours 
of the Peel parson was to ticket the givers. As the ordinary 
mendicants soon learn to know the houses where they may ex- 
pect aid and to neglect those where no aid is ever afforded, 
the Mendicant Parson soon learned to distinguish the classes 
of givers and non-givers. The number of the former was soon 
found to be extremely limited, and after twenty years of bleeding 
signs of exhaustion began to appear. Troublesome questions 
were asked about accounts, there were growls at the want of 
business habits among the clergy ; in fact, however convenient the 
small constituency system was, it became clear that mendicancy 
must find a larger field or perish. It found the larger field in the 
grandest and most spiritual application the world has ever seen of 
the old sensational dodge. Many a poor preacher who, from 
sheer want of logic and reading, had been forced to fling himself 
upon “ the large heart of humanity,” began to feel that the lesson 
was a true one for almsgiving too. We fancy that it was in the 
East of London that the great discovery was made, by one who has 
long ago departed in the odour of sanctity and debt, of the power of 
“ Picturesque Poverty.” Crime was an unfailing weapon ; the for- 
tunate possessor of a “ Guilt-garden” was assured of an income for 
life. ut mere poverty, not poverty out of rags, decent, hard- 
working poverty—for this had little charm for the philanthropist, 
and was utterly useless for parochial purposes—but poverty in 
rags, picturesque, sensational poverty, drew wonderfully well. 
Duchesses rolled down into low suburbs to see a hundred coster- 
mongers devouring their charitable dinner, and then rolled back in 
the same spirit of enlightened benevolence to the Zoological to see 
the beasts fed there. It was eminently comforting to Christian 
feeling to be trotted about through rows of these strange faces as 
a Lady Bountiful, and to find that it only cost as much as a box 
for the Huguenots. Sometimes, indeed, the results were a little 
odd. <A Peeress for whom immense pains had been taken, and no 
little money spent, to secure the usual “crowded congregation of 


poor people, smelling so very queerly, you know, dear,” was | 
amused to find the church empty, and the congregation not grouped — 
during the service round her very ordinary-looking self, but lost in | 
silent admiration around her gorgeous Jehu. Of church, it must | 


be owned, the picturesque poor were usually a little shy; and yet 
the greatest of all the begging dodges in inventive power chose a 
church for its arena. Hundreds of the worst scum of a low Lon- 
don district were paid to attend church on an evening when aristo- 
cratic visitors were expected, but no payment was offered save on 
condition of their bringing their clay pipes and their battered 

wters. The scene produced an immense effect, and was called 
“ Bringing the mountain to Mahomet, because Mahomet would not 
go to the mountain.” Sensational titles, indeed, are half the secret 
of sensational success. “ London over the Border ” drew thousands 
from people who had not the slightest idea of what “the border ” 
meant ; it was the mystery that constituted the charm. ‘ Our Hea- 
then,” the “Street Arab,” the “ Lucifer-match Girl,” have all had 


a very fair run in their way. Still, even picturesque poverty begins | 
' economists as they are of scruples which might be suggested by 


to pali upon the public, and there are signs that “ picturesque 
immorality ” will have to take its place. Soiled doves have long 
exercised a peculiar spell over the charitable mind, but the details 
of reformation are after all very commonplace, and the romance of 
the matter dies away when one is requested to send one’s washing 
to the penitentiary and the doves are seen through a medium of 
soap-suds. Mvreover, philanthropy is not yet prepared for the 


absolutely improper; it prefers to linger, like the novels of “the | 


world,” on the borders of propriety even while it casts a longing 
glance beyond. Diflicult as such a demand is, the Mendicant 
Parson is already prepared to meet it, and to blend subtly the 
proper and the improper in the proposal of “ Free Marriages.” 
“Why,” asks the author of this ingenious scheme, the Rev. 
F. Coke, in a widely circulated why should 
a poor person be kept unmarried for the want of ten and six- 
pence?’ Echo, in the person of a “ Merchant,” is supposed 
to answer, “ Why indeed, sir?” Echo might have answered that 
the slight effurt to save up for the marriage fee is often the 
beginning of economy with these poor people, that improvident 
marriages are about the most immoral things in the world, and 
that a marriage between people without a penny in their pocket is 
hardly worthy of much encouragement. But echo can hardly do 
this in face of Mr. Coke’s facts and Mr. Coke’s principles. In the 
highly-favoured district for which he appeals, it seems that “ one- 


half the people living together are unmarried,” and that it is a 
common — among East-end workmen “to form a new 
alliance aboutievery two years.” Under these circumstances it 
is no wonder if Mr. Coke, of whose ministerial teaching this is the 
startling result or accompaniment, flies to yet more startling axioms, 
“In Bethnal Green,” says the first of these, “fixed charges are a 
bar to religion, purity, and happiness.” Why rent and taxes— 
or whatever else is intended by “fixed charges”—do this in 
Bethnal Green more than elsewhere, we do not know; but Mr, 
Coke hastens to descend to particulars. The problem is a double one 
his people are living in the state which we may call “ spiritual 
marriage,” and his own fees are under fifty pounds. How, asks 
Mr. Coke, are his fifty pounds to become a hundred, and hig 
oe to be brought within the sphere of legitimate matrimony ? 

y the simple process, he replies, of the public subscribin 
2,000/., “termed, in order to engage the contributions of the 
poor, 500,000 pence.” Mr. Coke’s wealthy supporters appear, 
from his expressions of thanks, to be accustomed to these appeals ; 
they pay for his curates, his pew-openers, his repairs, his coal- 
bill, and his soup-tickets. Never were people more perfect] 
freed from those terrible “ fixed charges,” which the pamphlet 
describes as “bars to purity and religion,” than the Kock who 
seem to be living in this universal condition of “ spiritual 
marriage.” The public, however, is far from being disheartened 
by these results, and the 2,000/. seem to be flowing duly in. The 
candidates for matrimony seem to be duly sensible of the op 
tunity, and if we may trust the vivid description he gives, Ar. 
Coke’s church must recall on Sunday the famous marriage scene 
in Aurora Leigh. The list includes “ one who had just come out 
of prison for making a mistake at the clothes line”; ‘“ several for 
the sake of ‘getting the bag’—the charitable give no gruel or 
linen to the unmarried” ; “ one who protested he’d been married 
all along but not parsoned”; “one who wanted to be married 
without waiting for the banns.” The “ spiritual wives” seem to 
take to matrimony with a wonderful amount of enthusiasm ; they 
pronounce their minister (as he modestly states) “the only gentle- 
man that had got a good heart, belonging to the clergy”; and 
although their moral training seems to have been somewhat 
neglected, some pains seem really to have been taken with their 
religious education. “Some very ragged, who said ‘As it was 
in the beginning’ out loud, very nicely, and ‘Our Father,’ 
&c.” Conscientious scruples, indeed, of the subtlest order seem to 
flourish in these very unpromising grounds; some “ stopped saying 
‘I Thee worship,’ as of tdolatry, and said ‘I do worship,’ or 
“T worship.” So anxious, indeed, are people for marriage, that it 
seems as if they could not have too much of it. There was “one 
who had been married at a Roman Catholic Chapel; her husband 
was a Catholic; she wept much, poor girl.” We just pause to own 
that this item gives us a little comfort. Our horror at Mr. Coke’s 
statistics of the unmarried state of his population is assuaged 
by finding that he does not count Roman Catholics as married 
people at all, an assumption which of course tells materially on his 
statistics. 

“No poor girl in Bethnal Green,” concludes Mr. Coke, with a 
glow of honest triumph, “can now have a ruflian saying to her, 
‘I'd be very willing to marry you, but I have not the money to 
pay for it.’” Henceforth the ruffians can wed the poor girls 
at their will. Felony is handicapped in similar fashion; one 
of the cases recorded is that of a man ‘who said she was 
a thief, and he would not marry her, but afterwards did.” 
To attain such desirable ends we cannot wonder if Mr. 
Coke demurs to the restrictions of the law. Clauses about resi- 
dence in the parish can hardly be allowed to stand in the 
way of philanthropy on such a very high horse as this. We are 
happy, therefore, to assure the Registrar-General, or whomsoever 
it may concern, that in a district with a population of 4,000, 
1,500 marriages are celebrated in a year. ‘The work,” as Mr. 
Coke tells us, “ prospers.” Pauperism, the Guardians tell us, 
prospers, too, in Bethnal Green, and they are hard-hearted enough 
to add, that “ free marriages” are responsible for a good deal of 
the mischief. Happily, clerical beggars are as disdainful of 


the law; and we suppose it is of little consequence to Mr. 
Coke’s philanthropic supporters what the result of their labours 
may be in the casual ward or the stoneyard. The parson’s fees 
are doubled, and morality is saved. “I wish,” says the author 
of this wonderful scheme, “I wish the Bishops would look 
into these things. I am sure, if they knew all we know, they 
would go with ashes on their mitres until they had corrected it. 
We fancy there are a good many people throughout England 
echoing Mr. Coke’s wish very heartily just now. There is b 

a Bishop who cannot point to a dozen of his clergy whose ap 

he knows to be unworthy of public support. But, with the single 
exception of the Bishop of St. David’s, we never heard of one right 
reverend prelate who considered it his duty to give the public 
the slightest hint of his disapproval. It is possible that the 
Bishops feel the foolish fear of “checking public liberality” if 
they tried to direct it into wiser channels. But the fear is a per~ 
fectly groundless one. While there are fools to give there 
always be plenty of persons to take, and the Episcopal Bench 
might fairly interfere to protect people who wish to do real goo 
with their money without the slightest danger of destroying their 
pet class of Clerical Beggars. 
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MR. SALA ON SENSATIONALISM. 


W E wonder how many of our pee eed novelists, who 
have hitherto been accustomed to e the probable rather 
than the barely possible the basis on which to construct their 
stories, are aware of the tremendous onslaught made upon them 
this month by Mr. Sala in the Belgravia Magazine, and how many 
of the public who have lately eschewed the narrations of highly 
Ragesbeble events ——_ about by the agency of utterly impossible 
characters, have been brought to a sense of their shortcomings 
by the very extraordinary article which he has written for their 
edification. Supposing that they have no objection to being re- 

tedly called “dolts, dullards, and envious backbiters,” who 
pe and yelp and howl ”—that they can put up with a great 
many glaring pieces of vulgarity, and patiently make their way 
yeah a curious mixture of facetiousness and fury, most of it 
utterly beside the question—they may possibly find it encouraging, 
if not very instructive, to look at sensationalism for a moment from 
the point of view from which it is regarded by its great advocate, 
and to listen to all, little as it is, that he has to say in its 
favour. 

Nobody who is at all acquainted with Mr. Sala’s very peculiar 
literary style will be surprised to hear that, having once entitled 
his paper “ On the Sensational in Literature and Art,” he should 
have thought it due to his reputation as a rambling essayist to fill 
the greater part of it with very irrelevant matter, consisting most. 
of facetious accounts of his personal experiences, interspersed wi 
a few anecdotes more or less new, the whole accompanied with a 

at affectation of an encyclopedic knowledge of literature and 

istory, a great many atrocious blunders, and an immense amount 
of noisy enthusiasm and familiar button-holing of his readers. That 
he should have started from utterly false premisses and arrived at 


‘a truly astounding conclusion, is not very wonderful, seeing that 


he apparently holds it as an indisputable axiom that “the sensible 
portion of society” consists entirely of sensational writers. 

Sensationalism, as manifested of late years in fiction, has not so 
much been written down as written out. People have not so 
much protested against it as turned away from it in sheer 
weariness. ‘The time was when every aspiring novel-writer seemed 
to consider a course of cramming from the Newgate Calendar and 
the records of the Divorce Court a necessary part of his or her 
education. That time is now, happily, past. These two delightful 
sources of inspiration were very soon exhausted, and all but a few 
of the old hands gave up working at the worn-out vein. No doubt, 
if a novel were published to-morrow containing any amount of 
horrors and morbid portraiture, it would be received as enthusias- 
tically as ever, provided only that it possessed the indispensable 
charm of novelty. However carefully got up in other respects, a 
sensational novel, properly so called, to be successful, must contain 
something new of its kind. Abstaining as it does from any 
attempt to enlist the sympathies of the reader by truthfulness of 
observation and fidelity of description, its simple objectis to excite 
and astound. Unfortunately for authors, an ordinarily intelligent 

rson is not to be excited or astounded in precisely the same manner 

or an indefinite number of times. The providers of our sensational 
fiction have most of them failed to perceive this, and have gone on 
describing murders, bigamies, and forgeries, forgeries, bigamies, 
and murders, until at length these crimes have become about the 
most commonpiace acts that a hero or heroine can perform. If 
sensationalism is in any way to recover its lost prestige, it must 
get out of its old grooves, and have recourse to a few fresh 
themes. Mr. Sala, however, by no means looks at the matter 
in this light. He takes for granted that the decay into which 
his school is falling is due not so much to natural collapse from 
within as to unfair pressure from without. He imagines “society” 
to adopt his own phraseology) to take so deep an interest in 

e fate of a few more or less trashy novels as to make them the 
object of a popular “cry.” “Society,” he says, “must have a 
cry. We have always been a yelping generation, and we must 
have a cry ”:— 

The Jews of old cried out for Barabbas, and they got him, and much good 
he did them, it is to be presumed, when Titus came to knock their temple 
about their ears. Barabbas, although a robber, may have been what is 
termed a popular man, a jovial rascal, a free-handed scoundrel, a kind of 
Judaical Robin Hood, who, while he despoiled the wealthy Pharisee or stole 
Dives’s plate, would fling a penny or so to Lazarus, lying with dogs in the 
gate. Have we not people nowadays who look upon Robin Hood as rather 
a good fellow than otherwise, a belted earl in disguise, the confounder of 
hypocrites, the protector of the oppressed, and so forth? Are not the half- 
mythical adventures of a vagabond, who, if he ever existed, was probably 
a barbarous and bloodthirsty marauder, still a favourite theme for the 
romancer’s pen and the artist's pencil? It was as logical a thing to admire 
Barabbas as Robin. Both no doubt were essentially “ bold fellows.” 


The reader will perhaps wonder what 11 this has got to do with 
sensationalism. He will wonder a great deal more before he gets 
to the end of Mr. Sala’s pleading. He will first have to follow 
that discursive gentleman through his account of the various his- 
torical cries which he happened at the moment of writing his 
article to remember. Among these—though how it can with any 
be termed a cry is difficult to understand—is the well- 

own tune of “ Lillibullero,” the striking analogy of which to 
the cry against sensationalism must be obvious to the meanest 
intellect :— 

It is said to have whistled James II. out of three kingdoms. I heard 
the tune on Boxing night, adjusted to some comical words in Mr. Blanchard’s 


pantomime at Drury Lane Theatre, and the lady sitting next me asked if 
the tune was “ Not for Joseph” or “ Champagne Charley.” 


Interesting as these domestic anecdotes may be to Mr. Sala’s more 
immediate friends, we not unnaturally wish that he would spare 
us their recital, and get on to the matter in hand. But in the 
most irritating manner he continues to wander on for another 
or two, when it seems suddenly to occur to him that he is still at 
some distance from his subject. Not having lost all sense of 
what is due to those who are waiting impatiently for his oracular 
utterance, he recovers himself rather abruptly, and makes as 
though he would really grapple with the question. “ This men- 
tion of a dramatic cry (why or wherefore it is hard to say) brings 
me to the immediate theme on which I purpose to discourse.” 
This, we find, means that in the course of the next three or four 
pages he will gradually approach it. Two pages on he seems to 
nearing it, and he even goes so far as to mention it by name, 
but in another moment he is off again:—“ Ere I take up that 
cry of cries, and strive to show what a hollow, windy, worth- 
less ululation it is, I wish to say a few words regarding a cry 
as worthless, which immediately preceded it.” This again re- 
solves itself into two—one that Mr, Dickens “had gone up like 
a rocket, but would come down like a stick”; and the other 
that certain contributors to Household Words were rather feeble 
imitators of his style. Surely neither of these was a cry on the 
i? of Society. ‘Lhe first was, it appears, the opinion expressed 
y a Quarterly Reviewer, and the other that of several critics. 
If Mr. Croker thought that Mr. Dickens was overwriting him- 
self, what particular enormity was there in his saying so? and 
if several inferior authors were imitating him rather closely, 
surely it came within tke province of a critic, when reviewing 
their works, to call attention to the fact. Incidentally Mr. Sala 
makes a cruel hit at his Great Master by insisting upon it that 
“he has always been the most thoroughly and persistently sensa- 
tional writer of the age ”—an assertion which Mr. Sala’s most 
ardent admirers will probably consider somewhat exaggerated. 

At length, apparently by a miracle, when within two pages of 
the end of the article, we do at length come to the subject upon 
which the whole professes to be written. “ What is Sensational, 
and who is Sensational?” Mr. Sala is certainly sensational 
enough in his answer. “The late Mr. William Shakspeare 
was an arrant sensational writer. Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
the other contemporary dramatists, were not sensational writers.” 
Shakspeare, it seems, introduced into his plays “ murders, suicides, 
ghosts, robberies, elopements, poisons, and a premature interment.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher “depicted the humours of their age with 
strength, richness, and raciness, they represented the manners of 
their time with pliancy, variety, and fidelity” ; but owing to an 
unfortunate aversion to “murders and premature interments,” 
they and their contemporaries, with the exception of Shakspeare, 
who discovered a short cut to immortality vid sensation, “are as 
dead and gone as a chandler shopkeeper’s ledger of the year before 
last.” This certainly throws a new light upon the llizabethan 
drama. Does Mr. Sala mean it for a joke, or does he really believe 
that Shakspeare was the only dramatist of his time who wrote 
tragedies, and that tragedies necessarily survive comedies? As he 
evidently takes it for granted that the introduction of a murder 
into a play or novel necessarily makes that novel or play sensa- 
tional, it would perhaps be impossible to persuade him that Shak- 
speare was not a sensationalist. We think, however, that if Mr. 
Sala would only condescend to read a few of the plays of the time 
he might be led to alter what is apparently at present his opinion, 
that “the late Mr. William Shakspeare ” stood alone in his sensa- 
tionalism. He would find plenty of striking and violent situations 
in Fletcher, Marlowe, Middleton, Webster, Ford, and Massinger, 
plenty of witchcraft, poisonings, rapes, sudden deaths, and horrors 
of every kind to satisfy the cravings of the most morbid imagina- 
tion. ‘To quote Charles Lamb, “ Blood is made as light of in 
some of these old dramas as money in a modern sentimental 
comedy.” But, apart from the question of incidents, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, to select from the group the two poets who have 
inspired Mr. Sala with the nearest approach to eloquence, have 
one or two points of contact with the modern sensational schoo) 
which it was ungrateful in him to overlook. Mr. Sala’s protégés 
have long been notorious for the unpleasant tendency which they 
have shown to depict vulgar life, with more or less evident admira- 
tion for it. With them horsé¢y men, betting men, vulgar fast men 
and women, seem irresistible subjects for glorification. Though in a 
less degree, the young bloods and court roués of the period pos- 
sessed the same kind of attraction for Beaumont and Fletcher. 
In Shakspeare, on the other hand, even Mr. Sala would probably 
allow that, though there is much that is gross, there is nothing 
that isvulgar. And in the poverty which Beaumont and Fletcher 
displayed in creating new types of character they approached still 
nearer to the modern sensationalists, and allowed the same persons 
to appear over and over again in different plays, under new names, 
in a manner which would not have disgraced the author of Guy 
Livingstone himself. 

So far Mr. Sala has been decently intelligible. When he tells 
us that Beaumont and Fletcher have fallen into merited oblivion 
from their unfortunate aversion to premature interments, we under- 
stand his line of argument, however much we may distrust his 
facts. But now he seems suddenly to awake to a consciousness 
that a story or play, or apparently anything else, may be sensa- 
tional, although it has nothing to do with a murder; and the 
flood of light which thus unexpectedly illuminates the subject is 
really too much for him to bear. He has promised us a defini- 
tion of sensation, and the result of a rigid self-examination 
is apparently this. Everything which at any period of his life he 
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has admired was, though he knew it not, all along sensational. 
Bringing this new test into immediate application, he favours us 
with a very miscellaneous assortment of good and bad artists and 
authors, all of whom, he gravely assures us, are, though we never 
suspected it, sensationalists. It is, of course, interesting, and per- 
haps instructive, to have a list of the persons whom Mr. Sala 

ticularly admires; but it would have been more satisfactory if 
| ager gone a little further, and discovered to us the various 


reasons of his rather indiscriminate admiration. Very few of his | 


readers, we are afraid, will be able of themselves to perceive any 
common attribute by which Cervantes, Wedgwood, Flaxman, Mr. 
Woolner, Mr. Maurice, Dr. Newman, and Mr. Kingsley are classed 
with Dr. Cumming, Mr. Spurgeon, Miss Braddon, the young men 


of the Daily Telegraph and the Star, and other boisterous and | 


half-educated members of the ruck of contemporary theologians 
and journalists. We refrain from discussing the claims of M. 
Nélaton, Count Bismark, Garibaldi, and General Grant to be ad- 
mitted to this goodly fellowship, either on the ground of their 
literary or artistic merits. We would simply express it as our 
humble opinion that, if immortality be really, as Mr. Sala more 
than once hints, the ultimate test by which sensationalism is to 
be tried, he and a few of his friends may yet live to discover that 
they are by no means so sensational as is generally supposed, and 
that their relationship with “the late Mr. William Shakspeare,” 
the sensational playwright, is rather a more distant one than they 
fondly imagine. 

Bad as is the case of sensationalism, we are unwilling to believe 
that Mr. Sala has made the best of it. We would rather hope 
that, having seen the error of his ways, and having determined 
upon dealing his school a deadly blow in the pages of the maga- 
zine most devoted to its support, he has deliberately written the 
farrago of illogical nonsense before us with the intention of dis- 
gusting Miss Braddon’s most persevering admirers and inducing 
them to turn their backs upon her once forall. It is of course 
out of the question to suppose that one who, to use his own 
words, “is gifted with a pretty retentive memory, and who has 
been all his life more or less intimately connected with what 
are called ‘literary circles,” and who, to judge from the modest 
half-vei'ed hints scattered broadcast throughout this interesting 
essay, a to have plumbed to their depths every recess of 
human thought, should have failed to have made himself master 
of the Baconian philosophy. There must be some method in 
all this apparent madness; or was it merely through a temporary 
forgetfulness that, with all the materials for the defence of his 
hobby ready at his fingers’ ends, he neglected to make a proper 
use of the “method of rejections,” and spoilt the “vintage” 
of his argument by a total neglect of the “due selection of 
instances 


THE VIRTUES OF BORES. 


fig ye are certain persons of whom we say, instinctively 
but emphatically, that we hate them. Subsequent reflection 
may induce us to clothe the same sentiment in more Christian or 
more judicious language, but the fact remains the same. Their 
presence vexes us. We find them at a dinner-party, and know that 
a shade will be cast over our spirits for the evening; we meet 
them at a club, and retire precipitately to the safest corner of the 
building. In some cases, the motives of our aversion are plain 
enough ; in others, it is impossible to explain even to ourselves 
why nature should have implanted so powerful an impulse in 
our bosoms. Doubtless, like other instincts, it has its uses; it 
enables us to escape from a humiliating sense of inferiority, it 
helps us to keep up a good health ged spirit which might 
grow faint without a concrete symbol upon which to expend 
our wrath. It is pleasant to have an acquaintance by whose 
image we may excite our fading animosities, as Mr. Quilp re- 
lieved his feelings at odd moments by belabouring an antiquated 
figure-head. As a rule, however, antipathies do not depend, 
except in a very slight degree, upon party = gemeg A man 
need not live very long to find out that there are some un- 
mitigated scoundrels and hypocrites upon his own side of the 
question—whatever that may be—and some very excellent persons 
on the side most opposed to'him. It is only in the very first flush 
and ardour of youthful enthusiasm that we can seriously imagine 
that the division of parties in this world corresponds accurately 
to the division between the virtuous and the wicked. The pre- 
bee grounds of our instinctive aversions must be sought else- 
where. 

Perhaps the most promisin th of inquiry is to investigate 
the denoted by the title of * other of 
abuse is compatible with the possession of certain agreeable 
qualities by its objects. We may be glad to meet a man who is 
notoriously immoral, an utter snob, or hopelessly stupid. But 
to call him a bore means that he is surrounded by a kind of 
repulsive atmosphere, which chills the most unflinching philan- 
thropy, and quenches anything short of maternal affection. He is 
in society what the oe is in our streets; he jars upon 
our nerves like a schoolboy’s screaking pencil upon a slate ; he re- 
sembles one of the patent fire-extinguishers, pouring a heavy but 
invisible stream of mn gas upon any remaining sparks of 
vivacity. It isa melancholy truth, indeed, that every man is 
potentially a bore, as preachers occasionally tell us that we have 
all within us, in a latent state, certain evil propensities which all 
us to the basest malefactors. A man in love, especially if he is 
youthful and confiding, is an undeniable bore; so is a poor rela- 


tion, or a gentleman with a grievance, more particularly if the 
grievance is in any way connected with India, and involves an ex- 
planation of Eastern terms, and a short sketch of the relations 
of some deceased native prince to the East India Company. But 
from such temporary lapses into the condition of boredom there 
is at least a possibility that a man may be more or less ependily 
delivered ; whilst on other topics he may even be agreeable, as a 
madman frequently appears to be perfectly sane in every respect 
but a certain tendency to steal, or commit murder. The tem 

and accidental bore is only worth notice because the personal ex- 
perience of every man who has ever fallen into this condition wil] 
convince him of the most striking peculiarity about bores—that is, 
their total unconsciousness of their own enormities. A leper 
knows that he is the object of disgust, because he is judiciath 
separated from his race; but as no paternal government has hitherto 
carried out that measure in regard to the analogous pests of society, 
the bore is generally convinced in all sincerity of his own attrac- 
tions; he mistakes the silence which greets him for respect, and 
fancies that the resignation with which judicious persons submit 
to an inevitable nuisance really means a complacent deference to his 
wisdom, From which there follows the horrible suspicion that any 
one of us may be bores without knowing it; and that, like some un- 
savoury animal, we alone may be unconscious of the secret which 
shocks the nostrils of all our neighbours. It would, therefore, be 
cruel kindness, if it were possible, to point out any test by which a 
man might determine infallibly whether he was or was not a bore. 
He would discover the moral plague-spot only when it was too 
late to be of use, and his pleasant dream of complacency would 
be rudely broken up. As the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, it 
is better that he should go about under the pleasant illusion 
that it is of spotless whiteness. Hence it is really more humane 
to point out some of the undeniable virtues which belong to this 
horrible character, and determine his use in the economy of the 
world. As no one will be anxious to claim them, it cannot lead 
to conceit; and it may to some degree temper the aversion which 
we feel for some very estimable persons. .The main virtue of 
the race is obyious enough. They perform, for example, in poli- 
tical life the function which elephants used to discharge in 
ancient warfare—huge pachydermatous animals who crush their 
way, by sheer weight and insensibility, through obstacles calculated 
to repel the more thin-skinned races. It is true that, like the 
elephants, they sometimes render very ambiguous service. They 
require to be skilfully guided into the right path by more 
intelligent leaders, for, once started in any direction, their only 
notion is to go straight ahead. If the object is a good one, they 
may of course be of excellent service. ‘the Ancient Mariner is 
the most perfect, though unintentional, allegory of the true philo- 
ae of a bore. The terrible old gentleman who interrupts 
people just as they are going to dinner, and tells every one a hex 
long and rambling story in precisely the same words, from whi 
it is impossible to extract any particular moral till he gets to the 
end, exemplifies the modus operandi of the bore in the most striking 
manner, The moral which the mariner endeavoured to enforce 
was really a good one, and there can be no doubt that his victims 
might remember it to the latest hour of their lives. At the 
same time, the mania might have taken a different furm. The 
Ancient Mariner was evidently the sort of person who, if his 
voyage had been more successful, might have gone about en- 
forcing with equal pertinacity some theory about those scientific 
nuisances, the trade-winds or the gulf-stream—phenomena which 
no doubt have their advantages, but which have become as weari- 
some in the mouths of popular philosophers as the eternal New 
Zealander, or the German who evolves things out of his inner 
consciousness. Other circumstances, again, would have led him to 
put forwards eternally some crotchet about the Danubian Princi- 
palities, or to expound the rights of women or the advantages 
of eating horseflesh, or to demonstrate that the one way in which 
mankind could be seriously improved was by adopting a new sys- 
tem of sewerage. 

The most characteristic peculiarity of the genuine bore, next 
to the thickness of his skin, is that he is possessed by one 
idea which haunts him like a nightmare, and that he is 
only capable of looking at it from one point of view. And 
from this follows the danger which sometimes counterbalances 
his numerous merits. It is of immense value to every new 
agitation that the adherents of the cause should be preceded 
by a sufficient body of bores, to act as skirmishers of 
pioneers, to overcome some of the preliminary difficulties of 
the route. Unfortunately, it is impossible for any one who 
sesses even a rudimentary sense of humour to avoid laughing 
at the uncouth behaviour of these clumsy auxiliaries. If the 
bore was even passively accessible to humour, he should wel- 
come attacks which tend to keep him in the right direction. 
As, however, it is a primary condition of his nature that 
he has no more humour than a rhinoceros, he fails to give 
credit to these benefactors in disguise. He denounces them, 
with virtuous indignation, as cynics to whom nothing is 
and who sneer at the holiest causes. The phenomenon of 
intense and unreasoning bigotry is by no means peculiar to 
religious sects. The advocates of women’s rights are as much 
scandalized by any one who makes a little fun of their extreme 
tenets as if he were in fayour of polygamy or the sale of wives at 
Smithfield, If any one laughs at Dr. Mary Walker's peculiarities 
of costume, he is an infidel and a heretic who should be expelled 
from the synagogue, if not stoned at once upon the public streets. 
It must be admitted, as a concession to the bores, that people with 
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a keen sense of humour have generally some characteristic faults. 
They are apt to find it difficult to swallow any set of dogmas 
whole, and may too frequently be indisposed, in consequence, to 
eyen a reasonable amount of enthusiasm. We do not, or at least 
we should not, laugh in church, if it were possible to be always 


in a proper state of mind; and the people who carry their church- | 


going frame of mind about with them everywhere have some 
undeniable advantages. If we were all so desperately in earnest 


that we could never find time to laugh, a good many changes might — 


be effected more quickly than is at present probable. Whether the 
world would be a tolerable place of habitation is another and 
more difficult question. As it is, an eternal battle is likely to rage 
between the bores and those who ridicule bores; and as there is 
not the least chance that the bores will ever appreciate the ser- 
vices done to them by their opponents, we can only say that it 
would be well, in the interests of general good policy, that the 
laughers should appreciate the many social services of the bores. 
They belong, it is true, to the dull and unimaginative school of 
reformers; they believe in political economy and statistics, and 
think that everything is to be set straight by ringing the changes 
upon phrases about supply and demand, and _ by presenting elabo- 
rate tabular statements of unimpeachable arithmetic. They take, 
by preference, the dry outside husk, and delight in all the fallacies 
of constitution-mongering and doctrinaire reform. But those very 
propensities lead them to perform repulsive and disagreeable tasks 
which are not less necessary than more attractive duties. 


The services of bores in such directions generally attain | 


some kind of recognition. We recognised the value even of 
Mr. Joseph Hume by the time we had lost him. It is in a strictly 
social point of view that the bore is generally condemned with 


most asperity. Yet even here the curious may find some uses | 


in him. For, example, at a dull social gathering where every 


one has been reduced to silence by some unexplained awk- | 


wardness, it is an unspeakable blessing to secure a thoroughly 
thick-skinned bore who is sublimely unconscious of minor 
annoyances. There are crises at which it is the one thing 
necessary that some person should talk, and go on talking without 
caring for too much reply. It is then worth while to have a tine 
specimen of the bore, to set him on his hobby, and start him with- 
out regard to consequences. He will be able to break the ice 
when more sensitive persons are incapable of making the necessary 
plunge, and it sometimes happens that, although personally 
vexatious, he may start other persons who are more capable of 
amusing. It is, of course, a desperate expedient, and one that re- 
quires skilful and unflinching management, for it leads inevitably 
to the difficulty of dismounting the bore when his task is done. 


Fortunately, there is a pian which generally succeeds. The bore, | 
as a rule, may be discomfited by a tone of irreverent levity. By | 


making a joke peep of his favourite topic, he may be reduced 


to a condition of sulky solemnity. The time at which this is to be | 


done of course requires great discrimination. If it is premature, 


he may not have communicated the necessary impulse; and, if | 


too late, he may have succeeded in damping the spirits of the 
party. The man who has invoked his services feels like the ma- 
gician’s servant who had set a broomstick to work, and could not 
stop it till it had deluged the whole house with cold water. Yet 
broomsticks, wooden as they are, may be turned to account by 
those who possess the secret of starting and of stopping them. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE SESSION. 


7 an average Englishman, who looks upon politics as a matter 
of sound thinking and sober action, there is but a moderate 
prospect of reasonable satisfaction in the coming Session. The 
passing of the Reform Bill has sprung, as might have been ex- 

ted, a covey of wild projects; and the great questions which 
ave occupied men’s minds during the vacation have as yet served 
hardly any other purposes than those of “ingenious projectors.” 
After all the talk and discussion on education, on pauperism, and 
on Ireland, the public mind is just as nebulous oa unsettled 
as of old; as desirous as before to do something, but as utterly at 
sea as to the right thing to do. It is at conjunctures such as 
these that great parties have a right to look to their leaders to 
condense, as it were, their general feeling, and to put it into 


sound and practical shape. In moments of indecision there is — 


always something peculiarly attractive in a definite plan, and the 
gratitude which men express for wise guidance is usually the 
result of their satisfaction at finding their own crude ideas and 
incoherent tendencies put before them in some form which lends 
itself to practical realization. It is this faculty, rather than any | 


Drape himself as he will, he finds himself drawn by the necessi- 
ties of practical politics to the level of his party, and the onl 
wondertul trait that remains to him is the zest and ability wi 
which he flings himself into all the “ tricks of little men” which 
he is so keen in denouncing, his skill in framing Mr. Taper’s elec- 
tion-cry, and his rivalry with Mr, Tadpole in all the arts of the 
lobby. The fact is that the y wy: of Hughenden has a real 
_ existence underneath the veil of the Caucasian prophet, and eve: 
one feels that there is a shrewd practical sense in Mr. Disraeli whi 
can always be relied on to counteract his more ambitious flights of 
fancy. The typical Sidonia was quite as much at home in the shop as 
in the mysterious splendours of the little back-parlour of Holy- 
well Street, and when the Conservative leader bes done talking 
mysterious rubbish, we find him a very fair man of business over 
the counter. Still there is always the impossibility of looking to 
Mr. Disraeli beforehand for any calm sketch of a practical policy, 
| although in the long run he is likely enough to adopt one; and 
when one really wishes for a quiet drive in a coach, it is a 
nuisance to be presented with a fiery dragon, even if one knows 
| os the ingenious mechanist will finally mount the box like other 
| Jehus. 
With Mr. Gladstone the case is very different. It is an intense 
| delight to the Tory chief to wrap himself in mysteries, and to 
have mankind regarding him as a latent volcano, even though 
ages necessities bottle up his lava. But it is the belief of 
r. Gladstone, and he cannot understand why it is not the 
belief of the world, that he is a plain and straightforward man. 
Like Mr. Maurice in the theological circle, his only wonder is 
why people do not at once comprehend him. nd in this 
we believe that he is perfectly honest, and that it is the con- 
viction that he is honest, and that his course is really simple 
| and straightforward to himself, which amid all his eccentricities 
has so often given him an advantage over his Tory rival. However 
| strange and crooked his course may appear, we are pretty certain 
that he is not consciously tricking us, while in the most common- 
place of Mr. Disraeli’s courses we have an irritating suspicion that 
we may beunconsciously being tricked. For all purposes, however, 
of practical politics the result of the mental characteristic of the 
Liberal leader is about as annoying as anything can be. While 
Mr. Disraeli, with volcanic intentions, behaves pretty much as other 
men behave, Mr. Gladstone, with a set p to be plain and 
— is always springing mines under the feet of his party. 
ust now, for instance, at the very opening of the Session, there 
is an uneasy impression that a mine is about to be sprung. 
During the vacation Mr. Gladstone has done all that the most 
pastoral mind could suggest to persuade us that he was intent on 
ace and common sense. He has been singing, he has been 
ecturing on Scott, he has been writing about Homo, Alto- 
gether we had got into a way of looking forward to a rei 
of tranquillity and good humour on the front Opposition bent. 
We did not expect, indeed, that Mr. Gladstone would quite 
salute his rival as “my honourable friend,” but we hoped that 
| we had heard the last of “ parasites,” and that the great states- 
man’s bat was safe for the Session. The measures, too, which 
awaited him seemed to promise peace. It was impossible to 
wake the old wrath over the tail of Reform; the redistribution 
of seats is hardly likely to take practical shape as yet; over 
a Bribery Lill the energies of both sides of the Houses are more 
usefully employed in helping one another to frame clauses of eva- 
sion than in controversy which could only benefit the public; 
while the Ballot, which seems now likely to press to the front, will 
never succeed in winning any very warm sympathy or support 
from a mind which, with all its faults, has few absolutely Se 
tendencies in politics. Pauperism, again, is hardly a subject 
which lends itself to purely political discussion, while it affords 
scope for the display of those economical qualities in the applica- 
tion of which to practical statesmanship Mr. Gladstone reigns 
supreme. Education, while it affords plenty of topics for angry 
coutroversy, seems hardly likely to bring the Liberal leader ve' 
oliensively to the front. His difference from the great bulk of his 
party on the subject of denominational instruction in Ireland, and 
the wide gulf which parts him from their tendencies towards the 
extinction of the religious element in primary teaching, will call 
for the utmost tact and caution in the management of his own 
followers, while they will absolutely prevent him placing himself 
at their head for any storm of the Treasury benches. As far, 
indeed, as Mr. Gladstone’s own sympathies go, the scheme which 
it is understood the Government are about to propose will probably 
be far more in accordance with what he really wishes than the 
| more radical changes of Mr. Bruce and the Manchester Conference. 
One difficulty only remained ; it is its especial curse that, when 


| 


| 


tery originality, that really thoughtful politicians desire in a others are removed, the Irish difficulty always remains. Still the 
po tical leader—the faculty o expressing their own vague think- question was one of such national importance—one on which so 
ings in a practical shape. But it is just this moderate demand of | many political nostrums had been tried and failed, one which the 
sensible men which is intolerable to both of the political leaders of very gravity of the problem itself and the circumstances of the 


to-day. Both are by nature eminently men of crotchets, and both | 
have a way of mistaking their crotchets for originality. Mr. Disraeli, | 


indeed, set out in life with a deliberate design of not being as other | 


men are, and as yet he has very fairly succeeded in his purpose. His 


English key, of the Mrs. Radcliffe and t 
sudden surprises following on mysterious processes of party educa- 
tion, great measures that compass every end save those stated in their 

reamble, a policy founded on Caucasian races, and what not. 
he odd thing is that in the Conservative leader all this fine talk- 
ing co-exists with the most commonplace action in the world. 


inner notion of statesmanship is of the eo, to put it inan 
e Castle of Otranto—type ; | 


time appeared to lift so completely out of the sphere of party 
politics—that there seemed little likelihood of its ever being 
turned again to its old uses of helping one party out of power 
and helping another party in. It is rumoured, however, that 
resolutions on the subject of Ireland are to be laid on the 
tuble of the House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone, and that 
among these resolutions are some based on the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. Now, with regard to the abstract propriety 
or impropriety of such a disestablishment in itself there may be 
many very different opinions; at any rate we are not concerned 
with it here. Itis quite enough to know that, brought forward 
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now under sheer party auspices, the mere ventilation of the ques- 


tion will do more to set Ireland in a blaze than all the Fenians on — 
either side the Atlantic. It will goad to fury the great mass of | 
those to whom the Government can alone look for the support — 


of order and law in the present crisis, while it will in no way 
alleviate the existing discontent. Puzzling as Fenianism is, it 
is absolutely certain that it has nothing to do with the religious 


uestion, and that if all the Irish Bishoprics were swept into — 


the sea to-morrow there would not be a head-centre the less. 
That the spirit of discontent has some connexion with the 
depressed state and the narrow sphere of industrial enterprise 
in Ireland, is pretty certain; that a new stimulus might be 
given to the employment of capital and the development of 
ney by some changes in the tenure of land is strenuously 
urged by a few very earnest thinkers; but to say that the state 
of Irish opinion just now has much to do with the Church 
establishment is a mere revival of the old Whig system which 
met an Irish famine with a lowering of the municipal franchise. 
We do not, however, dwell upon the Irish side of the question, 
because it has an English side of a much more important nature, 
and because we prefer to enforce principles of political action 
which must be true even if this rumour be altogether incorrect. 
Men have credited Mr. Gladstone, rightly or wrong: ys with a certain 
high tone, a sort of chivalry in politics, with which they have not 
credited his rival. He has never been taunted, even by bitter — 
nents, with a mere vulgar love of place. In other words, he has 
never yet quite dwindled into a Whig. The coming Session fronts 
him with just one of those opportunities in which one would 
imagine a high-toned temper would revel. We can hardly fancy 
any occasion in which a statesman might more appropriately forget 
on which side of the House he was sitting than in the discussions 
which must take place on the position of Ireland. And it is just 
such a forgetfulness of party that would do more to build up the 
Liberal party again than all the political strategy in the world. It 
is natural for statesmen like Lord Russell to catch at the Irish 
question as the last fragment left of the old Liberal platform. But, 
unless we greatly mistake, that platform will have to be con- 
structed, in the days to come, on something broader and deeper 
than isolated questions. A large and generous way of viewing 
social problems, a reasonable reliance on the good sense which 
underlies half the rant of the working-classes, a hearty accept- 
ance of their new position and resolve to fit them for it, a wide 
and far-reaching sympathy with the progress and variance 
of thought which shali enable its possessor to understand 
before he pretends to deal with the complex religious and eccle- 
siastical questions of the day, a determination to substitute some 
more rational and intelligible system of foreign policy for the 
meddling non-intervention of the Foreign Office, while avoiding 
the enthusiastic nonsense of alliances based on anything but our 
national interest in the peace of the world—these we take to be 
the great lines along which the policy of any real Liberal leader 
in the future must run, Such a platform would at any rate be no 
Tory one, while on it all Liberals can stand together. But for 
the adoption of such a platform, or the reconstruction of the 
Liberal party, we wait in vain while Mr. Gladstone sings at 
Hawarden, or flings Whig resolutions on the table of the House 
of Commons, It is strange to reflect, in the case of so eminent a 
man, what really national issues hang on his possession of 
such simple qualities as patience, good temper, and good 
sense. But it is still stranger to reflect how impossible it is 
to predict whether in the next few months he will possess them 
or not. One thing, at any rate, is certain, that on his possession of 
them depends his influence in the coming Session. ‘The days are 
one when Liberals answered without a murmur to the Whig 

‘hip. The whole party is disintegrated, and yet impatient at its 
disintegration. If Myr. Gladstone will really lead it, his party 
will follow. But if Mr. Gladstone insists on marching on office 
through the dirty mud-lanes of a worn-out system of political 
strategy, he will arrive (as Metternich said of Napoleon in his last 
German campaign) “ without an army.” 


TRADITION. 


i le» word Tradition has become a sort of bugbear alike in 
theological and in historical controversy. 
disputant always makes it part of his case against the Pope and 


The Protestant | 


his followers that they believe in Tradition, that they add ‘Tyradi- | 


tion to Scripture, that they substitute Tradition for Scripture and 
the like. In somewhat the same spirit, careful historians caution 
us against the uncertainty and inaccuracy of mere traditional 
accounts of things as opposed to the certainty and truth of con- 
temporary written evidence. In both cases Tradition stands 
ag to written records of some kind or other. And yet it is 
owe case actually exists, and has long existed, in a written form. 
!t would be hard, at this time of day, to find such a thing as a 
«enuine tradition which has been passed from mouth to mouth 
for some centuries without being written down at all. Local 
inquirers, on the site for instance of any remarkable event, 


two later. 


ain that the great mass of what is called traditional matter in | 


always complain how difficult it is to get at any real tradition—any | 


account which has never been at all influenced by, or mingled 
with, knowledge derived from books. Above all, what in theo- 
logical controversy pass for the unwritten traditions of the Roman 
Church have certainly been written down over and over again. 


written matter, and that with a distinct opposition in 
minds between Tradition and writing. 
On the other hand, it is certain that a vast deal that has been 
written, and written from the beginning, is, as a matter of fact 
handed down by oral Tradition, and is in truth mainly believed on 
the strength of such Tradition. The most vigorous Protestant 
denouncer of Romish Traditions has commonly learned his own 
creed by Tradition. It is quite certain that Poctestente do n 
any more than Roman Catholics, learn their religion from the 
Bible. They no doubt use the Bible to strengthen their faith 
both devotionally and controversially, but they actually learn their 
religion from mothers, nurses, schoolmasters or schoolmist 
who teach them both facts and doctrines often before they are 
able to read the Bible. Thus even those facts and doctrines 
which all sides allow to be contained in the Bible are actually 
learned, not from the Bible, but from oral Tradition. Men 
to the bible afterwards for further information and conviction, 


_ but it is not from the Bible that they get their knowledge 


in the first instance. There is, again, a sense of the word Tra- 
dition in which it means something in addition to the Bible— 
something which need not contradict the Bible, which may even 
be implied in the Bible, but which certainly is not to be dis- 
cerned at first sight in the text of the Bible. In this sense Pro- 
testantism has its Traditions just as much as Popery. The whole 
Protestant doctrine as to Sunday is a Tradition ; it may be right or 
it may be wrong, but it is no more to be found in the express 
words of Scripture than the doctrine of Invocation of Saints, 
Again, the Protestant doctrine about the Bible itself is certainly 
not contained in the Bible. It is only from Tradition that anybody 
could have learned what books made up the Bible, and what was 
their authority severally and collectively. The Bible is not, like 
the Koran, always speaking about itself and its own authority, 
Again, several other doctrines are currently believed among Pro- 
testants which, at the most, rest on very remote inferences from 
the words of Scripture. And in such cases people often seem by 
no means clear what is in the Bible and what isnot. It is not an 
uncommon thing to hear both Milton and Watts’s Hymns gravely 
quoted as if they were part of the Sacred Canon. We have known 
people fully convinced that it was written in the third chapter of 
Genesis in so many words, that the Devil tempted Eve, and they 
have been not a little amazed, on turning to the text, to find that 
there was not a word about a Devil in the story. 

Tradition then, both in the theological and the historical sense, 
becomes something which is not so absolutely opposed to, or 
even distinguishable from, written evidence as might appear at. 
first sight. The real distinction seems to be that what we call 
traditional matter, though not absolutely unwritten, should not 
have been written down by contemporaries. Thus the secondary 
authorities for English history are valuable for the most part as 
representing traditions, commonly local traditions. They are only 
indirect evidence of what a man did; they are direct evidence of 
what people in such a time and place thought that he did, A 
father told a story to his son, or an old monk told it to a young 
monk, and the younger hearer, or some hearer of his in his turn, 
wrote it down. Such statements have not the authority of con- 
temporary records, but they are far from being without value. But 
the amount of value which they have differs infinitely in different 
cases, and the critic must exercise his judgment upon each case in- 
dependently. Tradition is much more likely to be accurate about 
some classes of things than about others; and among particular 
traditional accounts, we can instinctively feel that one is trust- 
worthy and that another is not. Times, places, persons, may be 
strangely confused, and yet we may here and there light on some 
little touch which has all the stamp of genuineness upon it. Let 
us take one small matter as an instance of the way in which tra- 
dition helps us to something striking and genuine. The personal 
surnames and nicknames by which various Kings are distin- 
guished are almost always traditional. It is seldom indeed that 
we find them used in contemporary records. Our Chronicles 
indeed do once speak of “ Willelm Bastard,” and other contem- 

orary writers employ the same form. But this is a special case. 

Villiam’s bastardy was something so striking, the whole story of 
his birth, the way in which he succeeded to and retained his 
Duchy in spite of every disadvantage, were all so remarkable, 
that it is not wonderful if he was distinguished as William the 
Bastard from the beginning to the end of his career. But ordi- 
nary personal names, Hugh Capet, Eadmund Ironside, and the 
like, are very seldom found in any writing during the lifetime of 
the princes who bear them. They commonly appear a generation 
Kadmund’s surname, for instance, does not appear 
in the original record of his own exploits, but it does appear in the 
poem which laments the death of his son. But we cannot doubt that 
most of these surnames are perfectly genuine, that they date from 
the days of the princes to whom they are applied. The surnames 
and nicknames of smaller people are freely used, even in formal 
documents. Before hereditary surnames existed, it was absolutely 
necessary to distinguish in this way between half a dozen distinct 
Roberts or Godwines. Thurkill is therefore, even in solemn char- 
ters, distinguished as the White, and Tofig as the Proud. But 
Kings and Princes scarcely needed to be distinguished in this way, 
and it would have been ‘scarcely dignified for a sovereign, in his 
official acts, to describe himself as the Fat or the Simple. But we 
may be sure that other people did, even during their lifetime, talk 
of them as the Fat or the simple. The familiar nicknames live 
onin popular memory, and writers of a little later time found it 


Yet we constantly apply the name of Tradition to a great mass of | convenient to use them to distinguish between several Kings 
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the same name. Here is a distinct case where tradition, a tra- 
dition not committed to — at once, has preserved facts—for 
every descriptive name is a fact—which contemporary writers 
have not preserved. 

One point to be always borne in mind is that Tradition is some- 
thing essentially distinct from myth or romance. Tradition may 
easily get mixed 5 * with mythical or romantic elements, just as 
history itself may ; but, as history is in itself something altogether 
different from myth or romance, so also is tradition. ‘Tradition, in 
short, differs from history only in degree, while the others differ 
in kind. Tradition is history in its rudest and most imperfect 
shape. It differs from the highest forms of written history as a 
donkey-cart differs from an express train, or as Mexican picture- 
writing differs from a page of print made clear to the eye and to 
the mind by the latest retinements of typography. It is a rude, 
clumsy, inadequate way of setting about its object; but it has the 
same object before it that written history has. Tradition and 
written history both aim at preserving sober truth—at recording 
things as they really happened. Only written history is an 
effectual, while tradition is an ineffectual, way of compassing that 
end. If a man wishes that the events of his youth should not be 
hidden from the generations to come, if the forefathers teach the 
children, to the intent that when they come up they may show 
their children the same, the object is exactly the same as that of 
the chronicler who sits down, pen in hand, to record facts in a 
book. His narrative will be full and faithful, according to the 
best of his skill and understanding. If he wilfully or carelessly 
departs from the truth, we blame him just as much as we blame 
the author of a written chronicle who does the same. But his 
unintentional mistakes will be infinitely greater than those of 
the writer, and those mistakes will increase at each transmission 
from one generation to another. The tale which the grandson 
hears from the son is sure not to be exactly the same as the tale 
which the son heard from his father. This is sure to happen, 
without supposing either wilful invention or culpable carelessness. 
But, when the account is once written down, the original writer, 
being dead, yet speaketh. The great-grandson listens directly to 
the voice of his great-grandfather without the intervention of the 
two intermediate links. The testimony is given once for all, 
and nothing but wilful fabrication or culpable carelessness can 
corrupt it. 

Truth then is the object alike of Tradition and of history, only 
history is a good, and ‘Tradition is a bad, way of preserving truth. 
But both stand distinct from compositions, written or unwritten, 
in which truth is not the object, or only a secondary object. It is 
a memorable remark of Herodotus that the local traditions about 
the Dorian settlement at Sparta “ agreed with no poet.” The 
traditions had probably, in Herodotus’s time, grown into some- 
thing widely ditierent from what a history of the migration written 
down at the time would have been. But the differences were 
merely those dillerences which cannot fail to happen, and to in- 
crease, wherever a tale is handed on from mouth te mouth for a 
long series of years. The traditions which Herodotus heard were 
doubtless very incorrect; but they are probably not culpably in- 
correct; we have no right to suppose that those who handed 
them on had wilfully wandered from the truth. But to the poets 
truth was not in the same sense an object ; their position was quite 
different from that of the forger who wilfully disseminates false- 
hood ; but to transmit truth was not their function; they were not 
enemies to the truth, but simply indifferent neutrals. Their 
object was, perhaps, not merely to tella pretty story, but at any rate to 
please their hearers, to honour the Gods, to exalt the glory of this 
or that city, objects all of them which are often quite inconsistent 
with a single-minded adherence to truth. ‘Tradition in short is 
rage history ; romance is something different from both not 
only in degree but in kind, 

t would be worth the while of Mr. E. B. Tylor, or of some 
inquirer of the like tastes, to collect instances of the various means 
by which, in times when tradition is largely depended on, even 
though writing may not be unknown, it is sought to strengthen 
the memory by dint of artificial association. For instance, at the 
yearly ceremony of beating parish boundaries, it was usual to beat 
not only the boundaries, but the boys; or rather perhaps the phrase 
of beating has been inaccurately transferred from the boys to 
the boundaries. At certain points the boys were beaten. And 
why? ‘They were sure to remember the beating and the place 
where they were beaten; in process of time they would at those 
same points beat others, and so the boundaries of the parish 
would be accurately remembered from generation to generation. 
Here is tradition distrusting itself, and devising a sort of memoria 
technica to help its own recollection. But the peculiar sort of aid 
to memory which it hit upon showed anything but careless- 
ness about truth; it showed rather a grim earnestness for its pre- 
servation. We lighted lately on an old Norman record which 
delightitlly illustrates this custom. Duke Robert, just on the 
point of going to the Holy Land, made a gift to the Abbey of 
Preaux. His son, the future Conqueror, “adhuc puerulus,” was sent 
to lay the deed of gift on the altar. Let no one suppose that irreverent 
hands were laid on the person of the great Bastard, even at the age 
of seven years. But, then and there, in the young prince’s pre- 
sence, three other boys had their ears solemnly boxed that they 
might remember all about it—“Ob caussam memoriw colaphum 
Susceperant.” They seem to have been carefully chosen from 
different ranks of society, that all the community might know 
what had been done. One was the son of a Count, another the 
Son of the architect of the church, the third seemingly a young 
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officer of the Duke's household, “qui ocream, id est hosam, vini 
Comitis Roberti ferebat.” We give the rest in the original. 
“Qui, quum requireret cur sibi Hunfridus permaximum co- 
laphum dedisset, respondit, ‘Quia tu junior me es, et forte 
multo vives tempore, erisque testis hujus rationis quum res 
poposcerit.’” 


CO-OPERATION AND THE GROCERS. 


E have been told that the duty of the day is to educate our 
masters. On one subject, at any rate, it is pretty clear that 
our future masters have been educating us, and the consequent 
debt of gratitude ought to be acknowledged. For some years, in 
spite of a good deal of supercilious criticism and interested o 
sition, the artisans, who are supposed to be the future rulers of the 
country, have been developing and perfecting the co-operative 
system. The remarkable success which attended their experiment 
stimulated others in a higher social position to follow the example, 
and there is now scarcely a Civil Servant to be found who does not 
save twenty per cent. of his accustomed household expenditure by 
dealing with the Civil Service Association, in place of a multitude of 
petty tradesmen who must be exorbitant if they are to live at all. 
As yet, however, we see only the beginning of a movement which 
romises to revolutionize our whole system of distribution. The 
aoe have recently started a co-operative society, and there is 
every reason to believe that the principle, if proved to be sound, 
will sooner or later pervade every rank, and set free the great 
army of retailers for more directly productive occupations. The 
test of soundness is success, and it becomes an important inquiry 
whether the Civil Service Association really carries out its promise 
to sell first-rate goods at low prices, and whether it contains within 
it the elements of permanence. The most unexceptionable evi- 
dence in favour of the scheme is that which comes from the retail 
dealers who must be the chief sufferers from this social revolution, 
and their testimony to the advantages of dealing with a co- 
operative store is quite conclusive. Very lately a pithy manifesto, 
which could only have been written by a grocer, appeared in the 
following terms :— 

Crvit Service.—In of the above having entered into busi- 
ness, which is unconstitutional and most destructive to business at large, I 
ask all sensible Englishmen to agitate for a reduction of the “Crvii SER- 
vicrE ” to one-third of the present; that will enable tradesmen to live and 
pay their taxes while the unprincipled undertaking exists. Englishmen ! 
Why should Punic Parp servants be allowed to transact business of any 
description ? If they are, Poverry and Misery will be the result, 

Fair Pray. 
God save the QUEEN. 

We do not propose to discuss the question whether a mutual 
association of Civil Servants for the purchase of tea and sugar is 
an unconstitutional and unprincipled undertaking. But, apart 
from his rhetoric, “ Fair Play” bears valuable testimony to the 
fact that the co-operative stores can and do undersell the retail 
tradesmen; and indeed he seems to imply, by his proposed reduc- 
tion of salaries, that the cost of living under this system is only one- 
third of what it used to be when society was delivered over to the 
tender mercies of shopkeepers. 

But this energetic appeal is by no means the only evidence of 
the success of the Civil Service Co-operative Stores. We have 
before us a copy of a more highly elaborated document, from a 
kindred source, which we believe has had a very wide circulation. 
Unfortunately, this remarkable state-paper of the grocer “ interest ” 
is too long to print verbatim, but a few extracts will confirm the 
conclusion that, under the co-operative system, goods are pur- 
chased at an immense reduction from the customary retail prices. 
The documeut begins by expressing a lively indignation that the 
Government should “allow their servants to spread ruin amongst 
a class who contribute more towards the taxes and loyalty to our 
Queen than any other class—namely, the retailers ” ; and it is pro- 
nounced absurd to suppose “ that any class of traders can compete 
with the Queen’s servants on the system which they have origi- 
nated.” ‘The accounts of the Civil Service Association are then 
dissected, to show that small retailers must be ruined in three 
months, and the larger ones “ in a more protracted period of miser- 
able existence,” by [we cannot resist the temptation to quote the 
passage verbatim] “such unhealthy and illegitimate trading as the 
Government officials, with the consent of their masters, are now 
originating; were it not with the authority of Government, the 
Crown would not be used on the shop’s door-plate as a sign of such 
authority.” Most persons know that the system of the Association 
is to charge their members 2s. 6d. a year towards working expenses, 
and the authors of the circular bitterly complain that, though 
their goods are otherwise sold at a loss, “this subsidity [sic] of 
the public,” amounting to 2,598/. 16s. 8d., leaves a balance of 
profit to the concern. We are further warned that when “the 
Government shops” have ruined the legitimate retailer, “the 
public may or must find themselves to have been penny wise and 
pound foolish in rushing at a delusion with a mythical gain 
apparently “ae to it, as moths fly at a candle to their own 
destruction.” How a mythical gain apparently hangs to a delu- 
sion as moths fly at a candle, it is immaterial to inquire, but the 
meaning of the warning is as clear as that of the final prophecy, 
that the public “ will discover by and by that on their backs will 
fall the folly of the example which the Government officials are 
allowed to set of selling goods at a loss, as a decoy to gain money 
by such diplomatic system as no trader dare adopt.” 

If this circular is to be trusted, the promises of the “ Reasonable 
Grocer” in the Times must be all moonshine, And we believe 
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the circular is right. It is not possible for the many thousands of 
shopkeepers in London to supply goods on the terms of co-operative 
associations and yet to obtain a subsistence for themselves. ‘This 
measure of cheapness can only be attained when customers are 
reckoned by thousands and tens of thousands, and this is a con- 
dition which private retailers cannot satisfy until their numbers are 
reduced to a fiftieth part of those at present engaged in shopkeeping. 
If all this is true—and we cannot withstand the concurrent testi- 
mony of the Civil Servants themselves and of their rivals in the 
grocery trade—it becomes very material to consider, not merely 
what conservative grocers, animated with a proper sentiment, 
would desire, but what is likely to happen in the next few years. 
Looking at the matter simply as political economists, we may be 
quite sure that a system which diminishes household expenditure 
to such an extent as to threaten the awful consequences shadowed 
forth by the grocers must rapidly supplant the old methods of 
supply. Those who most deeply compassionate the retailers, and 
appreciate their unequalled contributions to “ taxes and loyalty,” 
- indeed all the sensible members of this threatened class itself, 
must see that, if they are inevitably undersold by co-operative stores, 
they must before long turn to other occupations. It is undoubtedly 
a hard case for a grocer or any man to find a highly lucrative busi- 
ness wasting away, but, for all that, it is absurd to suppose that the 
public will go on paying, for the commodities they consume, filty 
per cent. more than the store would charge them. A few very 

ge or specially-circumstanced concerns will survive, but, as a 
rule, the Co-operative Store Societies will supersede the great 
bulk of the shopkeeping class. 

All men who sutler from a change in the customs of society 
are, of course, to be pitied. Society pitied stage-coachmen and 
country innkeepers, bug nevertheless it was determined to travel 
by rail, and no one can say that the country has not gained by the 

ange. So shopkeepers will be very properly pitied if they ex- 
perience the fate of the old coachmen, but again society will 

rofit, though some individuals may suffer temporary loss. The 
Co-operative Society is not the only one that will be created 
by the proved and acknowledged success of the Civil Servants, 
and we do not see why the method, invented by artisans and 
adopted by higher classes, should not in the end pervade every 
section of society. The best advice that can be given to tradesmen 
who find that they cannot contend against the new system 
is to close their establishments before they close themselves, 
and ¢ the goodly savings which most of them have accu- 
mulated into some more promising employment. For the world 
at large there can be no question that the new movement is 
an unmixed benefit. ‘The machinery of distribution has been 
often pointed at as the weakest part of our economical organ- 
ization. The charges for many kinds of goodsin daily demand are 
often a hundred per cent. or more above the wholesale prices. The 
practice of adulteration has defied all attempts to check it. The 
number of persons who obtain their livelihood by mere distribu- 
tion is at least ten times as large as it need be, and all these evils 
are incurable so long as the shopkeeping interest remains supreme. 
If high prices,and adulterated or inferior articles, were due merely 
to occasional greed or dishonesty, it might be possible to find a 
remedy. But it isnot so. So long as we have a hundred shop- 
keepers paying a hundred separate rents, and keeping up a hundred 
more or less expensive establishments, where ten would more 
than suffice, and losing by bad debts a large percentage of their 
calculated profits, either high prices or adulteration, which is the 
same thing in a worse form, is a necessity of existence. Only 
the very largest concerns, if any, can possibly compete in excel- 
lence and cheapness with a co-operative store, and these huge 
shops are themselves a protest against the minute subdivision of 
our army of distributors. 

The real loss which threatens multitudes of the shopkeeping 
class is so serious, that it is impossible not to forget for a moment 
all the wrongs they have inflicted upon people who honestly wish 
to pay a fair price for the articles which they require, and we con- 
fess to some compassion even for the authors of such silly nonsense 
as that which we have quoted above. But sentiment will not 
turn the tide of co-operation, and when the transition period has 

over, every one—including, we hope, the ex-shopkeepers 
themselves—will admit the obvious superiority of the new system 
as freely as we all acknowledge now how much we have gained 
by substituting engine-drivers for coachmen, and policemen for 
harlies. 


THE EFFICIENCY AND DEFECTS OF THE POLICE. 


MONG the illustrations of the modern division of labour 
the establishment of a police stands conspicuous. A hun- 
dred years ago it would have been thought equally absurd and 
unconstitutional to provide a distinct body of men for the daily 
protection of human life. Property was to be protected during 
those hours in which it was most exposed to danger, and notorious 
malefactors were to be seized for arraignment before the magis- 
trate. But even in these cases much was expected from the 
co-operation of private citizens. One of the first duties incident 
to citizenship was the duty of assisting the ministers of the law. 
It was understood, and acted on as a principle of social life, that 
every man should repay to the laws of his country some portion 
of the benefits which they conferred upon him. It were bootless 
to analyse the different elements which have combined to destroy 
the old theory and the old practice. It would perhaps have been 
impossible, in the multitude of new interests, occupations, and cares 


which have grown with the increase of population and wealth to 
exact from ordinary citizens even an occasional performance of the 
functions of policemen. It is to be regretted that a recognition of 
this difficulty has not been followed by a consistent admission of 
the necessity of providing some substitute. It is within the 
memory of living men how unpopular was the creation of the 
Metropolitan Police, not only amongst the lowest, but amo: 
the higher and wealthier, classes of society. About as much was 
said and written on the unconstitutional novelty of a stipendi 
force parading the streets as there was on the “skilly many 
“ Bastiles ” of the New Poor-law. The innovation was despotie, 
tyrannical, and, above all, un-English. Yet few of those who had 
anything to lose or protect would now be found to gainsay its 
necessity and its utility. For years the new Police kept in awe 
and repressed the dangerous classes of London and other great 
cities; made streets and lanes, hitherto of the worst repute 
tolerably safe during the day-time, and less dangerous than they 
used to be during the night. Respectable men and women 
were warm in their praises of a force the members of which were 
for the most part strong, active, intelligent, and courteous; and 
even the Radical tax-payer admitted that he had exaggerated the 
evils of an institution to which he owed the security of his person 
and property. Among the proprietary class the Police became 
popular. But among a vast substratum of society it remained, and 
still remains, unpopular, While the English police was maki 
way in public contidence and respect, the Irish police—which was 
its precedent and, at one time, was intended to be its model—sur- 
ed the expectations of its founders and the nation. Inferior, 

perhaps, to their English compeers in the detection of civil crimes, 
the members of the Irish constabulary were, by individual tem- 
perament and corporate organization, better qualified to cope with 
the dangers and difficulties of political conspiracies. Active, 
courageous, and possessing both military equipment and mili 
discipline, they have devoted themselves with loyal and zealous 
fidelity to the Throne and Government of the Empire. In every 
rising, in every seditious outbreak, in every attempt at treason 
and rebellion, they have displayed courage, loyalty, and 
intelligence. In every recurrence of armed disaffection, from 
the imbecile demonstration of Smith O’Brien to the gallant 
capture of Mackay in Cork, the Irish police have acquitted 
themselves in a way to deserve the warmest thanks of the country. 
If the latest incident was followed by a piece of incaution which 
could hardly be expected of a body so well organized and so lo 
accustomed to unequal conflicts, it no less revealed a gallantry - 
self-reliance which could not have been surpassed in any European 
army. That any policemen should parade the very camp and head- 
quarters of Irish disaffection without fire-arms to repel aggression, 
seems utterly incapable of explanation; but while we regret a 
carelessness which might have been deplorable in its results, we 
dwell with pride upon the pluck and persistency with which Geale 
and his colleagues fought their unequal fight, not only against 
Mackay and his confederates, but also against the banded disaffec- 
tion of the ruflianly Cork rabble. Their triumph was quite as much 
moral as physical. It showed that the constabulary know the 
—_ with whom they have to deal, and are assured of the half- 

eartedness of a large part, and the apathy of even a larger part, 
of the population. Had the police shrunk from such contests as 
this, or had they been beaten in them, the more cowardly of the 
disaffected would have been inspired with courage, and the more 
apathetic with zeal, in the cause of treason. As it is, they may 
claim the credit of having preserved Cork and its neighbourhood 
from the imposition of martial law. 

We do not wish to imply that equal courage and zeal might not 
be shown in a similar emergency by members of the London 
police. We believe that it would be quite possible to pick 
out many hundreds of men from the Metropolitan police who 
would go anywhere and face anything. Still, the impression 
is gaining strength that, speaking generally, the London con- 
stabulary is neither what it once was, nor what it ought to be. 
Possibly there is truth in both these assertions. The wages of poli 
men do not bear the same relation to the wages of ordinary labour 
which they bore thirty years ago. Nineteen shillings, rising to a 
few shillings more, a week, is not a glittering prize to dangle be- 
fore the eyes of men who are expected to be at once hardy, active, 
bold, educated, and astute. Moreover, the force, even with its recent 
increment of one thousand men, is utterly insufficient to grapple 
with the growing strength of the criminal, or at any rate dan- 
gerous, population. London is growing larger every year, but its 

opulation waxes even more considerably. New streets spring up 
in every outlying district. Lanes of poor, ugly, small tenements 
connect the metropolitan suburbs wi what a few years ago was 
the country. Old houses in the central are crammed 
crowded on every floor. The inmates of these tenements 
are of the most varied and heterogeneous character. Among them 
is crime, habitual or accidental; idleness, voluntary and involuntary; 
mendicancy, sometimes impudent and professional, sometimes 
timid and occasional. There is also much native goodness 
among these poor people; stubborn industry, and as stubborn 
honesty. But there is this common characteristic of all these 
colonies of the poor. Their poverty establishes a freemasonry 
between them. ‘They learn to look upon each other as fellow- 
sufferers and fellow-victims. Poverty is their common badge; to 
escape from poverty their common object. The moral principle 
of such populations cannot be very high. The poor people may 
be kind, unselfish, even generous to one another. But their sym~- 
pathy blinds even the best to the delinquencies of their dishonest 
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and the guilt of their criminal neighbours. The duty of “earning 
an honest penny” is so widely acknowledged and inculcated by 
them on such a loose system of interpretation that the honesty of 
the act is lost sight of in its necessity. Those among them who 
would not commit a dishonest act wink at the cheats and thieves 
who live close by; while these, again, sympathize with the pro- 
fessional beggars, and, in process of time, even the more ferocious 

trators of crime are viewed with a kind of collusive indul- 
gence. Unhappily, the poor multiply more rapidly than the 
rich; and the relations between the poorest class and the criminal 
class become gradually more intimate. A large population grows 
up in our metropolis which is not so hostile to begging, thieving, 
aud plunder as it is desirable that it should be. And the metro- 
polis itself, grown to the size of a German kingdom, by its poverty 
of resource affords shelter and protection to its rogues. 

In such a state of things the necessity and opportunity of police 
vigilance are much increased. The haunts and the persons of those 
who live upon larceny and robbery ought to be well known to-the 
constables of each district. The members of the different gangs, 
their usual places of resort, and the shops which they frequent, 
ought to be as familiar to them as their code of regulations. Every 
beggar on their beat, his earnings, and his residence, ought to be 
equally well known. The presence of a new or a foreign element 
of felony should at once be recognised and reported. Were all 
these details mastered by the police, few crimes would be com- 
mitted without speedy detection, and public mendicity would 
cease to offend our senses and our tempers. Instead of this, what 
is the real state of the case? Every street is infested with beg- 
gars, whom the police ought to take to the poor-hcuse for shelter, 
or to the magistrate for punishment. Old women who have 
amassed 40/. a year by a long practice of their profession think 
themselves injured if they are not allowed to go on with their 
wretched trade until they can convert this into an annuity of 
sol. The most noisome and hideous objects solicit and shock 
our gaze with their truncated limbs, their stunted forms, their 
running sores or their disgusting scars. There they stand, day after 
day, deriding the police, defying the law, and cheating poor 
servant-girls or compassionate old ladies of their threepenny bits. 
It were well if begging were the be-all and the end-all of the mis- 
chief. How much greater the actual evil is may be gathered from 
the police reports and letters to the daily papers. As we have 
said before, there are whole districts in which it is absolutely 
dangerous for any decent-looking man or respectable woman to 
walk alone after nightfall. Add to this the nightly outrage on 
national self-respect which is perpetrated by the flaunting harlotry 
of the Haymarket, and the inefliciency of our police for the pre- 
servation of external decency is apparent enough. How inefficient 
it is for the graver purposes of criminal justice is proved by the 
futility of its researches in the case of Mr. Speke. One would 
have thought that a knowledge of the area which lies between the 
fashionable squares of Lower Belgravia and the Palace of West- 
minster would have been contained in the primer of a West-end 

liceman’s duties. ‘The narrow streets which lie between the 

auxhall Bridge Road and Westminster Abbey are notoriously 
inhabited by men and women who compose nearly the worst 
criminal population of London. It is the business of a good police 
to be thoroughly conversant with such localities and their deni- 
zens; to watch their incomings and outgoings, and any suspicious 
change in their outward appearance or resources. No quality of 
this kind seems, however, to have been exhibited by the police on 
this occasion. The difference between the real and the theoretical 
conduct of the police in such districts is this. They are intended 
and supposed to keep the thieves and “roughs” in order. In point 
of fact, they follow the admirable rule of stealing out of their 
way. ‘There is no denying that their numerical weakness affords 
them a good excuse for declining superfiuous occasions of battle 
against foes so powerful in numbers, combination, and local advan- 
~~ Still, it is not excuses that we require, but efficiency. 

e know that the temper of our law, derived from times very 
unlike our present age, is unfavourable to that preventive inqui- 
sition which a Continental police regards as an essential part of 
its duties. We admit, too, that the practices of the criminal 
courts, and the tone of judges and advocates, are inimical to that 
kind of inquiry which might eminently subserve the detection of 
crime. We agree that the English law does, on the whole, lean 
too much to the side of the worst culprits during trial. But, 
after making all these admissions, we cannot but feel that the 
police is neither so strong in numbers, nor so rich in zeal and 
intelligence as the interests of society require. And we believe 
that the only way to remedy these defects is to give salaries com- 
mensurate with the daily labour and risk confronted by the men, 
and rewards commensurate with their more signal and brilliant 
services. It is more characteristic of our country than beseeming 
to it that rewards should be bestowed on constables who have 
done their duty, by private instead of national gratitude. Nor 
Should any false delicacy prevent us from insisting on the 
necessity of putting the force under the command of one who has 
not passed the prime of life. It is no disparagement to Sir Richard 
Mayne’s official services to say that, after ens his seventieth 
s he has not that physical vigour or fertility of resource which 

e had fifteen years ago. No police force can be well organized 
which is not ruled by active and robust chiefs, and no man 
a the necessary activity and strength who counts more than 

rteen lustra. It is also desirable that, in the daily discharge of 
their duties, the men should be often visited by a higher officer 
than a serjeant. Had Sir Richard Mayne’s lieutenants been in the 


habit of more frequently riding out and visiting the beats, we 
should not have heard so often as we have of whole districts being 
left, without the presence of a policeman, to the vagrant enter- 

rise of the thief and the garotter. ‘To take no other instance, the 
Parks would be much safer and more creditable than they are if 
favoured with the occasional visit of a superior officer of police. 
At present they are disgraced by a neglect and slovenliness which 


| would be tolerated in no public resort of any European or North 


American city. 


‘ 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE TEAPOT, 
SYCHOLOGISTS tell us that the law of association is the 


secret of several seemingly inscrutable phenomena in the 
world of thought. Yet it must be confessed that in many cases 
the explanation is more obscure than the mystery to be explained. 
It isnot obvious by what subtle concatenation of ideas—if sucha term 
may be applied to the brute creation—the appearance of a red hand- 
kerchief is suggestive to the taurine instinct of a desire to toss the 
wearer ; nor why persons bitten by a mad dog should scream at the 
sight of water. These are commonplace—perhaps coarse—illus- 
trations. But a far more delicate inquiry is opened if we turn for a 
moment to the association of religious ideas, or rather of ideas which 
have an occult affinity for the religious mind. It seems difficul 
for instance, to trace any connexion, @ priori, between drink an 
dogma; but the fact stares us in the face. It is at least as old as 
Homer, if indeed there ever was any Homer. From his day onwards 
the beatific eternity of the Gods of Greece has been summed up in 
the characteristic circumstance that “they lie beside their nectar”; 
and the “ ambrosial” nature of the liquid they were in the habit 
of imbibing—whatever Buttmann’s Lexilogus may define to be 
the proper meaning of ambrosia—was as much a part of their divine 
prerogative as the “ichor,” whatever that may be, which formed 
the substitute, in their veins, for blood. And, to pass to Christian 
times, the medieval monks, if later traditions are to have any 
weight, were chiefly distinguished as “a jolly crew,” who not only 
“aughed ha, ha!” but “quatied ha, ha!’’ though we are not 
equally clear as to the precise nature of the beverage. We in- 
cline, however, to a belief that it was that Malmsey wine of ex- 
quisite flavour in a butt of which the Duke of Clarence was 
drowned. To come nearer still to our own day, who has not heard 
of the famous division of Oxford society into the Arian, the 
Tractarian, and the Portwinian schools of religious belief? Nay 
more, was not “ three-bottle orthodoxy ”—the bottles are, of 
course, understood to have been port—the chosen boast of the great 
party which, before Mr. Disraeli had kindly undertaken to edu- 
cate it, professed an equal and unbounded devotion to our glorious 
Constitution inChurch and State? But the connexion of drinking 
and doctrine is not exhausted yet. The “dread goddesses” who 
presided over the founding of the Areopagus could only be propi- 
tiated by such libations as in these days the Temperance ue 
and the Bands of Hope would not refuse to offer. And they 
too, no less than the vinous deities of Olympus, have found their 
counterpart among the votaries of a purer creed. It is not only 
of the aspirant to the honours of senior ———- that the 
poet’s words, especially in the last half of the line, may be 
predicated— 

Tea veniente die, tea decedente bibebat. 

The cup which cheers without inebriating has attained, no less 
than the port-wine bumper, a theological significance of its own. 
That its celebrity should be of later growth was inevitable, for 
our grandmothers can still remember when tea was only drunk, as 
a rare luxury, in cups the size of a thimble. But the theology of 
the teapot ‘bids fair since then to oust the orthodoxy of the 
cellar. Wine and tobacco, according to a high authority of this 
school, are “ the twin vampires of human existence.” The most 
fervid of the Port-wine believers were content to celebrate their 
pious orgies at home. But the bland vapours and blander elo- 
quence of the teapot rise like a cloud of incense—sit venta verbo— 
to the fretted roof, we mean the whitewashed ceiling, of many 
a conventicle where the pure gospel is preached. Only the other 
day Mr. Rogers was said, truly or not, to have lost his Chair of 
Political Economy at Oxtord partly through his attending one of 
these hybrid solemnities in a Baptist place of worship. We all 
remember how Salem Chapel thrilled to the lofty tones of the 
irrepressible butterman, while his wife and daughter presided over 
the mysteries of the tea-tray. And the readers of and Gain 
will not have forgotten the little tea-party at St. Edmund Hall, 
where poor Charles Reding was weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. So completely, indeed, has this connexion of 
“tea and psalms” become an accepted fact, that it has formed for 
itself a ritual and nomenclature of its own. Should the world 
ever be favoured with a Directorium LEvangelicum, the proper 
arrangement of hassocks round the tea-table, and the precise 
moment when the assemblage may most profitably exchange the 
discussion of the present peccadilloes and tuture prospects of their 
unconverted neighbours for the soothing strains of “We are 
sinners weak and needy,” will no doubt occupy a prominent place 
in its rubrical directions. 

The transition from the creature comforts of tea and muffins to 
the more strictly doctrinal portion of the entertainment naturally 
suggests an inquiry as to the kind of spiritual provender offered 
on these occasions to the guests. ‘There is an old proverb to 
the effect that when the wine is in the wit is out, but the re- 
verse is evidently considered to be the case at a theological or 
teaological symposium. We infer this from the fact that the tea 
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always comes first and the preaching afterwards, which seems 
to point to a kind of mild inspiration being infused by the 
assimilation of the Chinese herb. And there is at least one cha- 
racteristic of the doctrines usually preached which leads to a 
similar conclusion. We have no pon experience of lotus-eating, 
but, from the description given, we are led to imagine it must 
bear some analogy in its effects to tea-drinking. “ Surely, surely, 
slumber is more sweet than toil,” is a natural expression of the 
feeling superinduced by a moderate partaking of the social cup. 
Now it so happens that this very remarkably accords with a 
cardinal point of the theological teaching of the teapot orators. 
We will not do them the injustice of supposing them acquainted 
with so secular a bard as Dencguen--oill ees with Homer, who is 
not only secular, but heathen. There is, however, a striking 
similarity between the sentiments ascribed to the lotus-eaters and 
the sentiments recommended, under the most sacred sanctions, to 
the Evangelical tea-drinkers. A writer in a recent number of 
Fraser's Magazine quotes a hymn, sung at a meeting which he 
attended, from which we may be permitted to make one short 
extract. It expresses with luminous and touching simplicity, 
and a plus quam Swinburnian force of alliteration, that great 
“ solifidian ” verity which Luther held to be the articulus stantis 
vel cadertis ecclesce, but did not—it is fair to add—feel bound 
himself to act upon. We subjoin two half stanzas which run as 
follows :— 
Doing is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death. 
* * * * * 
Cast your deadly doing down, 
: Down at Jesus’ feet. 

This is certainly putting into very plain English the famous 
precept, Esto peccator et pecea fortiter, and is — in harmony 
with the cheering exhortations of an Evangelical luminary of our 

uaintance who is in the habit of assuring his audience that he 
is only preaching to the elect, of whom there may possibly be some 
half dozen (besides himself) in the church—it is a very large one 
—and that the rest can do nothing to improve their state. They 
may, however, make it still more hopeless by the attempt to im- 
prove it, for that is a carnal trusting in their own righteousness, 
which righteousness is filthy rags. The state of the unregenerate— 
that is, of ninety-nine out of every hundred in every congregation— 
is graphically described in a hymn sung in the same church, which 

ins— 

’ Before I felt Thy stroke, 
Oh what a beast was [! 

Yet we should quite expect, if we chanced to meet him at 
dinner, to find that this “ painful minister” was much as other 
men, and able to associate on very amicable terms with the 
unregenerate “beasts” whom he consigns to perdition on each 
succeeding “ Sabbath.” ‘This trenchant contrast between the 
theology of the Evangelical tea-meeting and the theology even 
of Evangelicals in common life is certainly puzzling. One cannot 
help sometimes asking how much these fervid orators believe of 
their own utterances, after the fumes of the teapot and the ap- 
plause of the elect have subsided. We should not be surprised 
to find Dr. Cumming, for instance, far from averse to the inno- 
cent recreations of this earthly life. Yet it is appalling to think 
how many persons he must constantly have to meet in society 
who, if there be any truth at all in his prophetic lucubrations, 
will find themselves in a very uncomfortable position at the 
battle of Armageddon, even though he should manage to keep 
clear of Papists, Ritualists, and such like Apocalyptic “ frogs.” 
Then, again, there is our “ truly pious” and indubitably enter- 
taining contemporary the Zecord. Nobody will deny that it is 
instant, in season and out of season, in preaching those “ unsearch- 
able riches” of Gospel truth which the curates who are advertised 
for in its columns are required to disburse at a very modest figure 
as regards the stipend offered by their intending rectors. Yet there 
isa — in one of the new volumes of Dr. Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops which reads very strangely as a comment on this 
burning zeal for what Mr. Chadband called “te-rewth.” The learned 
Dean informs us that some years ago he had occasion to consult 
the late Dr. Maitland on the amount of credit due to Foxe the 
martyrologist. Dr. Maitland answered, ‘“ You may regard Foxe 
as being about as trustworthy as the Record newspaper. You 
must not believe either when speaking of an opponent. Foxe 
forgot, if he ever knew, who is the father of lies.” Such oblivion 
certainly seems odd in a zealous champion of “ the truth.” We 
do not forget that, in the teapot scheme of moral theology, 
“ doing is a deadly thing,” but ova silence may be the golden 
tule, one hardly sees why telling lies should be a nearer approach 
to that species of “ saving” inaction than telling the truth. It 
may be observed, again, that the do-nothing method of salvation 
does not seem to be found so easy in practice as in hymnology; and 
when it is attempted to be carried out, the result is apt to be only 
a change of one kind of activity for another, and not always a 
change for the better. The Evangelical grocer who told his ap- 
prentice to sand the sugar and then come in to prayers, had not, 
to vulgar apprehension, “cast his deadly doing down,” unless doing 
is only deadly in the sense of doing right. ‘There was a notorious 
case, again, some few a ago, of a great Evangelical banker, 
who had certainly not been deficient in industry or in ability of a 
certain kind. He may have been innocent of the doing that 
“ ends in death,” but he did what ended in the convict establish- 
ment at Portland. We are very far from meaning to imply that 
this is always the result of the do-nothing theology. There 


are many excellent people, like Mr. Tozer the butterman and 
deacon of Salem Chapel, who do their duty admirably in that 
state of life whereunto God has called them. Only then it seems 
a little hard that they should rail so fiercely at the teaching of the 
Church Catechism, which they consistently follow in their liy 
and should urge with such seductive unction the doctrine of the 
tea-meeting, which they forget as soon as the chapel door is closed 
behind them. There was a writer once of high reputation amo 
Christians—but then, to be sure, he wrote only “an epistle of 
straw ”—who said he preferred showing his faith by his works, 
But “they didn’t know everything down in Judee,” and our 
modern prophets have hit on the more excellent way of showi 
by their words the faith they profess to believe, and in their 
works the faith they condemn as soul-destroying heresy. It was 
the hard fate of Cassandra always to speak the truth, and never to 
be believed. The most charitable aspiration we can form for the 
apostles of the tea-table is that their words may never be beliey 
and that in their works they may always have grace to abstain 
from practising what they preach. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


1. 
RE-RAFFAELLITISM, we thought, had by this time done 
its work and been gathered to its fathers, but the most im- 
portant picture hitherto exhibited in the year 1868 may be truly 
described as a pre-Raffaellite work, though not in all respects 
resembling the Ncind of art which bore that name in England ten 
or twelve years ago. Mrs, Benham Hay’s “ Florentine Proces- 
sion,” exhibited in the French Gallery, would perhaps have come 
with better effect upon the public mind before the principles of 
modernism had finally triumphed, because it is in some obvious 
respects in opposition to modern ideas, and even resolutely dis- 
dainful of modern experience. If we were to take this work asa 
complete expression of the mind of its author, without reference to 
what may be learned of her from smaller pictures or studies, we 
might be inclined to apprehend for her the fate which attends 
all minds, whatever their superiority or power, which are not 
in unison with the culture of their own time; but the little 
we know of other works by the same artist is sufficient to alla 
any - Seance on that score. Mrs. Hay has been carri 
out of her own century by the subject of her great picture, but 
she is still quite capable of returning to it, and is as likely to 
come back to modern conceptions in matters of art as an English 
traveller in China is to tind himself once again in London. 
The picture, we say, is essentially not modern, or, if it is modern, 
the coincidence between its beauties and faults and the beauties. 
and faults of early Italian art is strong enough to establish a 
genealogy in which the influence of those early masters has re- 
mained so powerful that nearer progenitors have been little more 
than vehicles for its transmission. There are, however, passages 
of purely modern execution, and the sentiment, no doubt, is 
in some way nineteenth-century sentiment, but it is that of 
an Englishwoman of the Victorian age who, having exceptional 
culture and peculiar affinities, has lived in Italy in fact, and in the 
Florence of Savonarola’s time by sympathy and imagination. 
The picture is an exceedingly ditlicult one to criticize with 
= justice, and it would not be possible to criticize it v 

riefly. It has some of the elements of greatness, it has hig 

urpose, and abounds with evidence of earnestness and — 

ut in certain directions it offends against modern taste, and 
short of modern knowledge. In doing this, however, it by no 
means falls into a position of inferiority in the only comparison 
that it really challenges, that with early Italian art, and we think it 
might be hung in the National Gallery along with the best work 
of the latter end of the fifteenth century without any injury to 
such power as it may be truly said to possess. ‘The difficulty 
of criticism in this case lies mainly in our unconscious habit of 
always applying modern standards to contemporary work. In 
an early painter the faults of this picture would be passed over as 
not only excusable but inevitable, and its undeniable beauties 
would receive cordial, and even enthusiastic, recognition. Having 
said this, we may proceed to criticism avowedly from the modem 
point of view, because, after all, we are speaking of a contemporary 
performance, and are therefore under no obligation to ignore what 
the last three centuries have taught us. 

Most readers will remember that Savonarola, in his great attempt 
as a reformer, actually induced the Florentines to burn a great 
quantity of works of art on the ground of their real or supposed 
incompatibility with purity of morals, and that he organized pro- 
cessions in which these objects were publicly carried to the fire. 
Persons of artistic culture are not usually very grateful to Savonarola 
for this particular manifestation of his zeal, and it is rather curious 
that an artist should have given great labour to commemorate the 
sacrifice. This is one of those cases on which artists and moralists 
are usually apt to hold different opinions, Proudhon would have 
approved of Savonarola, and acted like him, if he had had so good 
an opportunity ; but we are disposed to believe that, if Titian and 
Giorgione could have been consulted on the point, the - would 
have made objections on artistic grounds, e are inclined to 


think that neither Savonarola nor a shining light of Exeter 
would be the most trustworthy judge of the kind of art to be 
burned for its immorality; and we strongly suspect that, when 
the bump of destruction was once in activity, the distinctiod 
uld not be very 
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scrupulously observed. The truth is that mere nudity is re- 
ed by very many good people as in itself an offence against 
ncy, and they would daub our best pictures, and send our 
best bronzes to the melting-pot, if they had their terrible will. 
There have been instances of works of art, of real art, which 
men might blamelessly destroy, but these cases are compara- 
tively very rare, and there can be little doubt that Savonarola did 
not confine himself to these. Mrs. Hay tells us, in her picture, 
that little boys carried the objects to be burned; and we have 
only to observe that, if any object was immoral enough for its 
destruction to be necessary, it was a gross violation of decency 
in Savonarola and his friends to put such an object into the 
hands of a young boy. LEither the things were indecent or 
they were not. If they were not, it was folly to destroy them; if 
they were, it was an pe ape ape offence to exhibit them in a pro- 
cession of boys and girls who had no business to be aware of the 
existence of such things. 
It will be seen from these observations that we have little sym- 
y with the subject chosen by Mrs. Hay, when considered from 
e moral point of view, but the moral aim of an artist is not of 
great consequence. Artistic qualities in a work of fine art are 
the only qualities worth dwelling upon, for upon them depends the 
artistic rank of the producer. Mrs, Hay has selected a subject of 
enormous technical difficulty, and she has treated it precisely in the 
way which —— its difficulties in the most unavoidable and 
most formidable aspect. Whether this was from mere simplicity 
on her part, or courage approaching to temerity, or enthusiastic 
tion in her subject, does not at first sight readily appear; 
but, after careful study of the picture, we have come to the con- 
clusion that Mrs. Hay, like many artists who have made great 
attempts, has arranged her subject in this manner without any 
idea of displaying es ability, but simply because such an 
arrangement best accorded with her peculiar feeling. In this she 
may have been right, but it often happens that an artist of expe- 
rience will abandon, out of prudence, some arrangement which he 
would most like to follow, and take up another which may not be 
so near his own ideal, but which, from experience in his craft, he 
knows to be more practicable. A procession, to begin with, is always 
difficult, because it seldom pictorially composes, but it is especially 
difficult when the figures march in a straight line across the plane of 
the picture. The only way to make a procession manageable is 
to foreshorten some part of it; when this is not done, the spectator 
has usually a feeling that the picture might be abridged or length- 
ened without material injury to the composition. Another little 
artifice in painting processions is to seize them, if possible, on 
ground that is not level, and on a road that is not straight, be- 
cause thus two valuable general curves may be obtained in the 
amangement of the heads. Now Mrs. Hay has quietly set aside 
all artifices of this kind, and given us a procession on perfectly 
level ground, and passing from one end of the plane of vision to 
the other. And in order, as it would seem, to make these diffi- 
culties yet more palpable, and even ge ge she has actually 
introduced a canopy which crosses the whole picture, and which is 
supported on straight sticks that cut the composition into squares, 
leaving an uncomfortably narrow space to the left between the 
last stick and the frame of the picture. There was not the 
least pictorial necessity for this canopy, and it is improbable 
that such a canopy existed in the actual scene, for they are rarely 
used except for royal personages, and for very short distances ; but 
Mrs. Hay introduced it to add to the expression of quaintness 
which has been one of her great aims, and which, though at the 
sacrifice of more pictorial qualities, she has fully attained. In 
= of these drawbacks, there is, however, some very skilful and 
irable composition, especially in the group of white-robed 
a who the condemned works. 
here are faults of perspective, even in the drawing of the 
buildings, where perspective was perfectly easy, depending only 
on the application of the commonly known problems; but we 
are not disposed to attach very much importance to this, for 
the fault is a very common one in the very best art, and 
the most careful students of perspective have in almost every 
instance been men of moderate inventive capacity. Mrs, Hay’s 
perspective is unreliable, but her picture may still be admirable 
as a work of pictorial art; it is prudent, however, to pay some 
attention to matters of this kind now, because many spectators 
fasten upon faults which they can detect, however unimportant, 
and are in some measure prevented by them from appreciating 
great qualities which infinitely outweigh such oversights. A 
uestion of far greater consequence is whether Mrs. Hay possesses 
@ unteachable art of colouring, and here we have the pleasure 
of expressing a very favourable opinion. She has truly the gift of 
colour, but is as yet in that particular stage of culture when the 
extreme sensitiveness of the eye leads to a certain kind of erudity. 
We do not condemn this crudity ; we positively prefer it to the 
ull falsities of muddiness which, though apparently less crude, 
are in reality crude in a far more hopeless way; but we 
admit that Mrs. Hay is not yet, or was not when she painted 
this picture, in the fully developed stage of a colourist. That she 
will reach such a point in her further practice we are fully assured. 
Her drawing is often exceedingly delicate and beautiful in parts, 
and best in the most difficult things, but, like her colour, it is 
ui somewhat primitive, and shows traces of what we may 
Without offence fairly call amateurship, though of the noblest 
kind. It would be unfair to speak of her knowledge of chiaro- 
Scuro as expressed in this work, because chiaroscuro has not 


shadows being kept, even relatively, much paler than a more 
realistic artist would have desired; but the whole work is to be 
taken, we apprehend, rather as a spiritual expression than an 
interpretation of material facts. In this matter, as in the intro- 
duction of the canopy, Mrs. Hay has understood the kind of sacrifice 
best fitted to help the peculiar effect of her work upon the mind. The 
picture is full of symbolic intentions, which are elaborately set forth 
in the catalogue of the Exhibition. We see no great harm in this 
love of symbolism, but we must remind Mrs, Hay that it has no more 
to do with excellence in art than the invention of conundrums, 
and that the ingenuity which makes things material stand for 
things spiritual adds nothing to artistic quality, and has usually 
hitherto been found in highest perfection where art was little de- 
veloped. Mrs. Hay is evidently a woman of much intellectual 
activity and aspiration, but if she wants to communicate moral 
reflections she ought to write a book. A picture ought fully to 
explain itself; if it cannot do that, but stands in need of a printed 
explanation, it is no longer an adequate utterance of what the 
artist attempted to convey. Mrs, Hay seems to have in this 
respect something resembling Mr. Holman Hunt’s turn of mind 
when, to explain that Christ was the Light of the World, he made 
him carry a lantern. 

Passing now to ulars, we have to express almost un- 
limited admiration for one very remarkable fi the girl in 
blue who plays the violin. She is described by Mrs. Hay as a 
“servant of the Ideal,” and however this may be there can be no 
doubt that Mrs. Hay herself, in painting the figure, was a very 
efficient servant of the ideal. The artist who helps to carry the 
banner is also a success; his face fully expresses the intended 
aspiration, and his delicate hand implies an organization fine 
enough for artistic work. The children are very good, and very 
beautifully grouped ; the three gamblers to the extreme left are 
on the whole less satisfactory, though there is much cleverness in 
the expression of the one nearest the frame of the picture. Spec- 
tators may be surprised at finding so few figures, but Mrs. Hay 
has chosen to take the procession at the very beginning, before 
the crowd gathered, and to represent the people of Florence by a 
very few typical examples. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing criticisms, we believe Mrs. Hay 
to be a woman of great natural gifts and more than ordinary prac- 
tical accomplishment. Her way of work in this picture lh, a 
intentionally primitive, and in this respect it scarcely does her full 
justice, but if she would paint a contemporary subject in a tho- 
roughly modern way, she would hold her place against most of her 
male rivals, As to the value of what she has here actually done, 
we are of opinion that this picture is precious so far as early 
Italian work is artistically precious, onl that its shortcomings, 
though of a kind especially obvious to the modern mind, are not 
enough to neutralize its beauties. A work of this ambitious kind 
is either worth much or it is worth nothing and this picture is not 
worth nothing. Even if the actual achievement were less than 
it is, we should still respect the brave attempt. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH.* 


| Ft of Raleigh we have had in abundance, and in all 

robability we have many more. Mr. St. John admits 
that there has been no lack of them, but pleads, as his excuse for 
adding another to the list, the fresh light which his researches 
have thrown on the subject. As the most romantic character of a 
period which was the ma my of our English history, Raleigh 
is a study that will always have a charm both for writers and 
readers. The mystery that hangs over the different scenes in his 
career will in all probability never be cleared away. So long as it 
exists, curious investigators will continue their search after every- 
thing that may help to dissipate it, and ingenious speculators will 
have new theories on facts which are already admitted to be his- 
tory. Mr. St. John’s industry has added a good deal to our know- 
ledge, but we must receive with some caution the off-handed 
deductions he draws. He sometimes bases a sufficiently sound 
superstructure on a very rickety foundation. The opening chapter 
ives an illustration of this. Mr. St. John is talking of “the 
iscourse,” a document which sketched out a scheme for striking 
at the power of Spain, and which, as it bears his signature, has 
naturally been attributed to the pen of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
Raleigh’s half-brother. On the strength of the internal evidence 
afforded by the style, and on the fact that the signature, although 
still legible, has been ially obliterated, Mr. St. John attributes 
the authorship unhesitatingly to Raleigh. Assuming that the 
obliteration is by the same hand that wrote the manuscript— 
rather a bold assumption—Mr. St. John argues that “Gilbert, 
after ‘the Discourse’ had served its purpose, took the first step 
towards restoring the credit of it to its real author.” We may 
take Mr. St. John’s argument for what it is worth; but we sub- 
mit that it is too much that ever afterwards he should talk 
of “the Discourse” being, as a matter of course, the work of 
Raleigh. With similar instances before our eyes of the tendency 
of Mr. St. John to arrive at conclusions per saltum, we should 
have liked to see a more lavish reference to authorities when he 


been its object, and what there is of it here is purely arbitrary, all 


* Life of Sir Walter 1552-1613. By James Augustus St. John. 
a Chapman Hall. 1868. 3 
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explodes old theories or broaches new ones. He has laid under 
contribution the records of Simancas, and has certainly derived 
valuable information both from them and from the letters of the 
French and Venetian ambassadors to their respective Courts. But 
in English contemporary papers we can imagine statements which 
may be explicit enough, and which yet ought to be dismissed at 
once, or received with distrustful caution. At any rate our faith 
in them must be influenced entirely by the character of the 
writers, for there never was a time when politicians so habitually 
used both speech and writing to conceal their thoughts. But, 
when Mr. St. John rewrites any part of the Life, at least he puts 
his points clearly and forcibly ; and while we often cannot admit 
that re. must have been as he says, yet we can never say that 
his speculations are impossible, or even unlikely. 

He argues, with much reason, that Raleigh must have mixed in 
the Court circle before he left England for the Irish wars. As he 
points out, Raleigh was by birth or marriage the near connexion 
of men so prominent as Pembroke, Hunsdon, and Lord Howard of 
Effingham. Above all, Mrs. Catherine Ashley, the chaperon of 
Elizabeth’s girlhood and her early confidante, was his aunt, and 
it is impossible to believe that a youth so shrewd and aspiring 
should not have made the most of his advantages when starting in 
life. At the same time we cannot see why Mr. St. John should 
characterize as “apocryphal,” “a tissue of ingenuity,” and “a 
fiction,” the story in which Lingard, Tytler, and Napier have fol- 
lowed Lloyd and Naunton—that it was Raleigh’s eloquence before 
the Council, when on his return from Treland he pleaded his 
cause against the Lord-Deputy, that attracted the Queen’s atten- 
tion. He may very well have thon personally known to her before, 
and yet have given her until then no occasion to appreciate his 
extraordinary powers. Mr. St. John’s very plausible conclusion in 
no way clashes with the probability of the anecdote; and, resting 
on the authority it does, we shall hold it to be true until it is 
demonstrated to be false. Whatever may have been the circum- 
stances under which Raleigh struck the fancy of the susceptible 
Queen, if his Court connexions were so powerful, we are inclined 
to think that his personal gifts rather marred than made him in 
the long run. Had he simply mastered Mlizabeth’s intellect, and 
left her heart, or what passed for it, untouched, he would have 
built his fortunes on something more stable than the caprices of a 
mistress, and might have gone down to history as a greater Burleigh 
or an Linglish Cortez. Iegarded by the people as a minion of the 
Queen, enriched by Court favour and grinding monopolies, he 
heaped up the unpopularity which later emboldened his persecu- 
tors to work his ruin. His rapid rise made him enemies every- 
where at Court, for Elizabeth’s taste for playing at love with her 
courtiers necessarily embittered jealousies. Raleigh, 
to whom, as Mr. St. John says, “love was only a pastime and 
a mistress a plaything, had a brain which absolutely seethed 
with vast designs.” What seemed to him trifles touched her 
far more nearly than any scheme for colonizing North America, 
or even for penetrating to the El Dorado of the South. Not 
that Llizabeth, although a woman before all, was contented to 
see her lovers limit their ambition to shining in Court pageants. 
She emphatically loved men, and could go heart and soul into 
great designs. The scheme of which Raleigh and his brother 
had always dreamed, of an English empire in the West which 
should dispute America with Spain, found an echo in her heart. 
As for plundering Spanish galleons on the high seas, that was 
a mere spoiling of the Egyptians, for she well knew that there 
could be no real peace between her and Philip. Accordingly, 
in 1584, while at the zenith of his power, Raleigh received the 
great patent which authorized him to search for and take pos- 
session of new lands in the Western hemisphere. Although, to 
obtain it and to gain recruits, Raleigh might have used the argu- 
ments which he thought best-suited to dazzle the imaginations of 
the Queen and her people, it is certain that his views went far 
beyond the mere search for material wealth. Mr. St. John 
says 

Raleigh left out of sight scarcely any consideration that could actuate a 

statesman in coveting foreign possessions. In his addresses and memorials 
he constantly expatiates not only on the raw materials of opulence, but on 
the outlet for redundant population, on the expansion and improvement of 
industry, on the advantages to be derived from a large carrying trade, on 
the increase of political power, and on the satisfaction of imparting the 
Christian religion, and a more enlightened morality to savage races. 
Gold, indeed, he valued merely as a means to his ends, and if he 
was grasping, his avarice was the handmaid to his ambition—we 
think we may say, to his patriotism. His monopolies and his 
patents brought him immense sums, but he freely staked them all 
upon his Western expeditions. 

What Raleigh might have done, or how high he might have 
risen, it is difficult to say, had not his Haison with Llizabeth 
Throgmorton, which gave him an admirable wife, come to blight 
his fortunes. At first, at least, his affections seem to have been 
but lightly engaged. We can understand that, under the in- 
fluence either of unreasoning passion or earnest love, he should 
play the hero in All for Love, or the World well Lost, but it is 
strange that a man supposed to be so shrewd and politic should 
have wrecked his fortune for a caprice. As Mr. St. John 
says, he sailed from England, “leaving her to face alone the 
scoff of malice and the derision of the base”; and in a letter to 
Sir Robert Cecil he not only denied the marriage, in which he 
probably spoke the truth, but characterized what men said of his 
aflection for the lady as “a malicious report.” It was not until a 
long imprisonment had convinced him that the mischief was 


done, and that the Queen’s pride was stung beyond remedy for the 
time, that he resolved on making Mistress Throgmorton his wife. 
When he was in a manner restored to favour, he found that 
jealous enemies had in the meantime made good their footing on 
the ground he had lost. Of the bearing that Raleigh’s influence 
had on Essex’s career and tragical end, Mr. St. John tells us a 
good deal that is new and interesting. In his partiality for his 
hero he does not go so far as to paint him spotless, but he is 
apt to press lightly on his failings, while he deals out hard 
measure to similar weaknesses in his rivals. If he does not 
unduly exalt Raleigh, he unfairly depreciates Essex, Essex 
had many of the faults of a spoiled child; he was irritable, un- 
grateful, and easily led, but nature had given him many virtues 
as well, and many brilliant qualities. He may not have had 
the higher gifts of a general, but as a captain-adventurer, as 
directing those brilliant coups de main in which the English 
heroes of the time won their laurels, his services were scarcely 
less distinguished than Raleigh’s own. Mr. St. John seems to us 
to be unjust when he speaks of Essex’s ‘jealous and vindictive 
humour.” Every one is familiar with his delicate generosit 

to Lacon, and the forgiving dignity with which, at his trial, he 
confronted his ungrateful protégé. Raleigh and he were of course 
rivals, and differences between them in all probability were 
frequent enough, but we have it on the authority of Sir Arthur 
Gorges that lssex “would even accept of his (Raleigh’s) counsel 
and company before many others that thought themselves more 
in his favour.” In the expedition to the Azores, when the storm- 
ing of Fayal brought Raleigh under the displeasure of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, the general opinion has been that he took the 
place in opposition to the distinct orders of Essex. We cannot 
see that Mr. St. John disproves this. Mr, St.John does not quote 
at length the article on the interpretation of which Raleigh rested 
the defence of his proceeding, but, so far as we can gather from 
so much of it as he does give, the orders were that no officers 
should land troops without the General’s command, under pain 
of death. The sentence in the article which permits them to 
disembark under the directions of any “ principal commander” 
reads as if it had reference to victualling, retitting, or similar con- 
tingencies, rather than to military operations. Mr, St. John says, 
“the plan pressed upon the General was to bring Raleigh to a 
court-martial.” Among those who urged it were men like South- 
ampton and Sir Francis Vere, and it may be fairly presumed that 
they advised the step upon plausible grounds. Mr. St. John says 
that the Council had resolved beforehand to find Raleigh guilty 
and put him to death; yet Essex declined to avail himself of so 
safe an opportunity of gratifying “ his vindictive humour.” On 
the whole, we are inclined to believe, on Mr. St. John’s own 
showing, that Kssex exhibited more of generous forbearance 
towards Raleigh than Raleigh towards Essex. It is certain that 
later, when lissex’s fate was trembling in the balance, Raleigh 
wrote Cecil a pitilessly logical letter in which, according to the 
interpretation Mr. St.John himself puts on it, he couvinced the 
Secretary that the Earl’s death was a necessity. 

Mr. St. John can find no traces of the wonderful craft and 
subtlety which have been attributed to Raleigh. Certainly, both 
on the occasion of his love affair with lizabeth Throgmorton and 
on the death of the Queen, his conduct shows a remarkable absence 
of these qualities. When Elizabeth’s end was imminent, it might 
have been supposed that he would have either sought to conciliate 
James, or haye taken some decided steps towards excluding him 
from the throne. Although, as Mr. St. John says, he disliked and 
probably despised the Scottish monarch, that he would not have 
Jet those feelings stand in the way of his interests is shown by the 
following letter written to the King at a later period :—* I took it 
as a great comfort to behold your Majesty, always learning some 
good and bettering my knowledge by hearing your Majesty dis- 
course.” That he ever seriously contemplated supporting Arabella 
Stuart or any other claimant, in opposition to the powerful party 
which James had formed at the Luglish Court, it is diflicult to 
believe. But he quietly let Cecil—then his enemy, as he well 
lknew—gain the ear of the King, after he had further offended 
Ilis Majesty by an attempt to have the number of his Northem 
attendants limited, an attempt which a less able man must have 
felt to be futile when the courtiers were already worshipping the 
rising sun. James came south, naturally very much the enemy 
of Kaleigh. Raleigh kept at a distance, became discontented 
and desperate ; and - al followed his alleged conspiracy, imprison- 
ment, and condemnation, the interlude of his last Guiana voyage, 
and then his death. Mr. St. John has brought to light some 
interesting documents bearing on these subjects, but we cannot 
say that he leaves things much clearer than they were before. 
Indeed what evidence we have is so conflicting that, without 
eliminating what seems least credible, it is impossible to raise an 
intelligible theory on the subject. In tracing out the maze, you 
find yourself continually landed in a cul de sac. That Raleigh at 
that time made advances to the French Ambassador seems sure ; 1¢ 
is quite certain that he did so later. If he had not direct persoual 
dealings with Aremberg, the Spanish Minister, he was at least 
privy to those of Cobham. He confessed this himself, as he did 
“that there was some talk of a pension ”—a fact which Mr. St. 
John passes over in silence, although it seems more than anything 
else to have influenced the verdict. But, on the other hand, it 1s 
inconceivable that Raleigh, undoubtedly a patriot and a man the 
dream of whose life had been the rise of England at the cost of 
Spain, should have given the lie to his whole career by seeking 
to establish Arabella Stuart or any one else on the throne by the 
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jnfluence of Philip. The evidence on which the Crown obtained 
the conviction was in fact that of Cobham alone. The value 
which must attach to Cobham’s confession, obtained under pecu- 
liar circumstances, advanced and retracted several times, must 
depend greatly on whether he was an accomplice or a dupe in the 
comedy that was played when James’s kingcraft and Cecil’s in- 

uity reprieved him on the scaffold. There he certainly reiterated 


' the guilt of Raleigh, “on his salvation.” Mr. St. John assumes 


boldly that he was in league with Cecil, chiefly, it would appear, 
because his courageous bearing when face to face with apparent 
death contrasted so gay 2 with his previous pusillanimity. But 
Raleigh clung to life no less eagerly than Cobham until he saw 
that death was inevitable, and the sincerity of the one, and 
consequently the guilt of the other, must probably remain for 
ever ® mystery. Nearly all historians hold that, on the proof 
adduced, the conviction was illegal; but the admitting the evi- 
dence of a single witness, if opposed to law, was defensible on 
recedent. It is at least possible that, as has been believed, the 
jourt was in possession of intercepted letters of Aremberg which 
established the guilt of the prisoner; and Mr. St. John admits 
that he cannot assert, from personal observation, that Beaumont 
does not say that he had actually seen them. He says, indeed, 
that if Beaumont wrote this he lied, but we cannot recognise the 
strength of his argument, for the reasons that prevented James 
from producing the letters on the trial would have continued in 
force during the years of Raleigh’s imprisonment. But, giving 
James the benefit of any doubt that exists as to the moral injus- 
tice cf the sentence, there can be no question that its execution, 
delayed as it was, was a judicial murder. 

We have left ourselves no time to dwell on the vexed question 
of the authorship of the History of the World, as to which Mr. 
St. John follows Mr. Napier in rejecting Disracli’s theory of joint 
labour, although, as it seems to us, without answering Disraeli’s 
chief objection. Nor can we touch on the closing scene of 
Raleigh’s life, familiar as it is to every one. After all that has 
been written on the subject, his biography is still one of the most 
captivating tasks to which a man can betake himself. To a 
statesmanlike breadth of view that equalled that of Burleigh 
or Walsingham, and a political forethought that placed him in 
advance of them, as of his age, he united the graces and 
accomplishments that made him shine with Leicester and Essex, 
the daring that made him the idol of wild adventurers who 
lived by war and piracy, and the literary genius and tastes that 
made Ben Jonson address him as his father. The key to the 
inconsistencies and weaknesses of his character seems to lie in 
the devouring ambition which, as it burst through obstacles, so 
crawled through dust, rather than fail of its ends. He could not 
sink into private life ; as Prince Charles said of Bacon, “ he scorned 
to go out in snuff’ Although Mr. St. John is, as we have re- 
marked, less than just to his hero’s enemies, although, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, he sometimes stretches a point to bolster a 
hazardous theory, yet he by no means conceals the failings of 
Raleigh. He records, we think, a fair verdict, when he says that 
“Raleigh has generally risen in public estimation, until he has 
almost come to be considered the great type and representative of 
his race, adventurous, daring, insatiable in the pursuit of power, 
and not overscrupulous in the use of it, contemptuous of foreigners, 
remorseless in his patriotism, and recklessly eager to stamp an 
English impress on the whole action of the world.” Through these 
characteristics, whether good or bad, he is seldom regarded other- 
wise than with deep enthusiasm by those who have familiarized 
themselves with his career. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES.* 


freom a first inspection of this work an Englishman rises with 
the impression that we have two institutions which cover a 
good deal of ground occupied by “spiritual” matrimony in 
America—the Divorce Court and Bethlehem Hospital. A more 
careful perusal will probably modify this view, and lead to the 
admission that some few of these offensive “ spiritualistic”” move- 
ments originated in an earnest, however grotesque, conviction on 
the of their votaries, and have not always even degenerated 
into licentiousness; and further, that the votaries themselves act 
as sane people commonly act in the sphere of temporal interests, 
so far, at any rate, as it is untouched by their peculiar ee 
The prosperity of societies which have moulded themselve3 upon 
e views in question is broadly asserted as an undisputed fact. 
This allegation in Mr. Dixon’s pages stands on the following testi- 
mony of Sohn H. Noyes, a “ Perfectionist ” leader in America, but 
it appears to be accepted by Mr. Dixon, and at any rate he adduces 
no evidence to the contrary :— 
It is notable that all the societies that have sprung from revivals have 
ed. ‘They are utterly opposed to each other; some of them must be 
ialse and bad, yet they all make the wilderness blossom around them like 
the rose. The scientific associations, one and all, go to wreck, but the reli- 
gious socialisms flourish as though the smiles of Providence were upon 
them. What is the meaning of this? I interpret it thus: however false and 
mutually repugnant the religious socialisms may be in their details, they 
are all based on the theocratic principle—they all recognise the right of reli- 
gious inspiration to shape society and dictate the form of family life. In 
this Mormons, Shakers, and Bible Communists agree. I believe this to be a 
true principle, and one that is dear to the heavens, For the sake of this 
er it seems to me that the invisible government has favoured even 
opery and Mohammedanism ; and I expect that this principle, and not 


* Spiritual Wives. By W. H. Dixon. 2 vols, London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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Republicanism (the mere power of human law), will at last triumph in some 
form here and throughout the world. 

This appears a plausible ment. The thin therefore 
it starves.” Bible Communists “ flourish like a green bay tree,” 
and therefore Providence declares for them. We doubt not that 
the argument is readily accepted in America and elsewhere. To 
the force of the parallels of “Popery and Mohammedanism” we 
are inclined to demur. The Turk and the Pope are the mae | 
“sick men” of E ; their cases are chronic, and althoug’ 
impending crises are staved off by a concurrence of external 
interests from time to time, the Turk at any rate seems to derive 
from his “theocratic principle” no increase, nor even an ade- 
quate suppl , of vital forces to keep him from ultimate disso- 
lution. The Papacy, indeed, witnesses to a forgotten truth—the 
essential independence of spiritual agency and power—and owes 
its prolonged life chiefly to this. The Turk is regarded, even by 
his friends, as a necessary evil, and his disaffected subjects are 
not yet strong enough to pull him down. To com voluntary 
associations, such as the spiritual coteries of America existing in 
the bosom of a sovereign society, with sovereign societies existi 
independently, involves an analogy the primary point of which 
is false. Mormonism came at one time near to being practically 
a sovereign society; but Utah is now a “ territory” subject to the 
laws of the United States. To “make the wilderness blossom as 
the rose ” is no difficult task where the “ wilderness ” in question 
isa aeons unlimited supply of virgin soil. Have Arabs and 
Turks made Western Asia, Northern Africa, and Eastern Euro 
“blossom as the rose?” or have they not rather reversed the 
process, and crushed and obliterated a civilization which, however 
effete, contained nobler germs than any which they have planted 
in their stead ? 

These curious embodiments of the “ theocratic principle ” which 
prosper beyond the Atlantic are no doubt rightly described as the 
ofishoots of religious “revivals.” With us a revival means 2 
spiritual reform. In America it appears to mean a spiritual 
revolution. We should, however, incline to omit from the 
examples which Mr. Dixon adduces the only English specimen 
which he quotes—that of the Agapemone at Spaxton. 1t never 
appealed to the public. It was merely a case of an enthusiast or im- 
postor drawing about him a select number of well-to-do votaries, 
who lived under a dispensation of billiard-tables and Turkey car- 
pets. The creed never had to rough it as Mormonism had. It is 
likely to die out just for want of a little persecution to keep it 
going, even as Quakerism, but for the memory of its former perse- 
cutions, would have been dead of “ prosperity ” long ago, in this 
island at least. Ifthe Agapemone had begotten many copies of 
itself—even though every such institution were similarly restricted 
by selectness—we should hold it entitled to be quoted as Mr. 
Dixon quotes it. But for a single household to amuse themselves 
with an idea which is born and dies among them without propaga- 
tion after its kind can only lead to the conviction that the rity al 
no root in the English mind. 

Mr. Dixon reasonably refers to the spiritualistic fecundity of 
Swedenborg the proximate parentage of all the associations which 
pass under Lis review. One of Swedenborg’s favourite doctrines 
was the essentially transcendental and eternal character of 
marriage in “ spiritual” persons, whilst he rejected at the same 
time polygamy as subversive of his idea. e will quote a few 
passages from the authorized translation of his works issued by 
the Swedenborg Society in 1862. The volume before us is there 
entitled “ Conjugial [sic] love and its opposite.” The headings 
of sections 34 and 37 are as follows :—* Lvery one’s peculiar love 
remains with him after death.” “The love of the sex especially 
remains; and with those who go to heaven, which is the case 
with all who become spiritual here on earth, conjugial love 
remains.” In the course of section 38 we read :— 

The natural man loves and desires only external conjunctions and the 
bodily pleasures thence derived, whereas the spiritual man loves and desires 
internal conjunction, and the spiritual satistactions thence derived; and 
these satisfactions, he perceives, are granted with one wife, with whom he 
can perpetually be more and more joined together into a one ; and the more 
he enters into such conjunction, the more he perceives his satisfactions 
extending in a similar degree, and enduring to eternity. 

Again, in section 216 :— 

I have heard of two married partners, who at one instant entertained an 
idea of what is eternal respecting marriage, and the next an idea of what is 
temporal. ‘This arose from their being internally dissimilar. . . When, 
therefore, their internal dissimilitude was open to them, the man left the 
woman and the woman the man ; afterwards, however, as each had an idea 
of what is eternal respecting marriage, they were consociated with suitable 

rtners, From these instances it may be clearly seen, that those who are 
in love truly conjugial have respect to what is eternal. 

The above paragraphs contain the doctrines of affinity as the 
only permanent basis of wedlock, and of the eternity of the bond 
when so founded, and, by consequence, the separable character of 
any union otherwise founded. And in this result of its action on 
the social state the doctrine of “ affinity” cuts directly across the 
laws and customs which society regards as n to its own 
existence, A man who has made his choice on ordinary motives 
suddenly feels motives of a superior cogency which urge him to 
leave his wife and take up with somebody else. That somebody 
else—let us suppose, also married—reciprocates the feeling, and this 
corroboration makes it incumbent for each to quit his or her 
previously chosen partners, and regard each other as husband and 

wife. How often the process may be repeated and the choice 


corrected by the practice of spiritual circles, we know not; but 
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obviously even once would be too often for society, for the wife 
or husband left, and more especially for the (we suppose 
deserted children. This last, however, is a point on whic 
we need further light. Mr. Dixon is copious on spiritual 
wives, but reticent upon spiritual children. Suppose A. is 
a husband who marries Y., a wife, in the usual way, and B. 
another who marries Z, Children are born to both couples. A. 
then discovers an affinity for Z., and B. for Y. An exchange of 
wives is effected. Each father, perhaps it will be replied, is still 
answerable for his own children. Then, if the father dies, have 
they any claim on their own mother, Y., now become Mrs. B. by 
spiritual brevet? The benefit of strictly maternal advice and 
influence in moulding childish character must evidently be for- 
feited; for no one, we presume, not already committed at all 
hazards to the spiritualistic theory, would hold that the care of 
the vice-mother, adopted by affinity, is an adequate substitute for 
that of the real mother, or that her feelings can be purged of the 
usual novercal tendencies, supposing rival children born. The 
above are only some of the most obvious complications which 
average cases involve. A lawyer could easily devise off-hand a 
tangled skein of rival connexions, supposable without violent im- 
probability, to unravel which would defy the sagacity of the most 
clear-sighted court of equity. Spiritualists, however, we suppose, 
would simply cut such knots by an appeal to the inward light, 
and soar away unimpeded in the pure ether of transcendentalism. 
From his concluding chapter Mr. Dixon would seem to have 
certain yearning sympathies towards the transcendental view of 
matrimony. The following are some of his concluding words :— 

In free countries like England, Russia, and the United States, changes of law 
must follow the actual progress of public thought. Hence all through the 
North of Europe and America we see that old laws of man and wife are 
being modified, the modifications having the common purpose of helping to 
free unhappy couples, paired by mistake, from vows which they cannot keep. 
In England, as becomes the most conservative branch of the Gothic race, we 
are moving slowly along this path of change; we are not yet clear about 
that union of husband and wite beyond the grave, but we are quickened by 
what we see is being done in Germany and America, and we shall probably 
keep in some sort of line with these advancing wings of the Teutonic power. 
— . Other breeds of men may have very high qualities, and very 
noble virtues. No one will deny that the Celt has a fire, the Frank a skill, 
the ‘Tuscan a taste, to which their fair-haired rivals in Berlin, London, and 
New York have scarcely any claim. ‘They make splendid orators and 
soldiers, their wit being only brighter than their swords. In every form of 
art they hold their own ; and in some of the loftiest flights of intellect they 
bear away the palm. But in some things they can only pretend to a lower 
rank. They are less susceptible, and have fewer relations with the world of 
spirits. It is in these things that the Gothic race is rich beyond compare ; 
in openness of mind towards all the ghostly messengers of fate—the voice 
that shrieks, the touch that burns, the form that haunts. Poorer in art, but 
richer in spiritual gifts, than many of their fellows, the men of this Gothic 
race would seem to have been armed by nature with the means for proving 
peg theories which concern the highest interests of our spiritual and 
social life. 


America then is, we suppose, the more advanced of the two 
“ wings ” of the Teutonic or Gothic race, and in its institutions the 
inbred tendency of the race is to be taken as more clearly trace- 
able. The men of this Gothic race, we further learn, traditionally 
“hold woman in the highest reverence,” and “look on her 
habitually as something finer and more precious than themselves.” 
The way they take in America of showing this is one which will 
surely weaken the estimate attached to woman, and undermine 
her social position. Nay, we believe that the pernicious influence 
of new-fangled matrimonial notions would have ere now become 
more strongly marked in America but for the unnatural check 
imposed upon it by the disproportionately small number of women 
there—a fact to which Mr. Dixon himself was the first to call 
attention. At the same time this numerical paucity of women, 
which checks the tendency on its mischievous side, is itself a main 
concurrent cause of these new domestic institutions. We need not 
dilate upon the tendency to rebel against fixed ideas which 
marks everything American, and condemns it to be progress or 
nothing. Why the Americans move in this particular direction 
is another question, and the answer to it is, we believe, because 
the “ inspiration” which guides them is chiefly feminine. The 
reason why feminine influence has acquired such ascendancy is 
because women are scarce, and men compete closely for them; and 
subordinately, because in a vast number of great towns the hotel- 
life which prevails so far relieves a large number of women from 
household duties as to leave on their hands a large portion 
of time, which they most conscientiously devote to the study of 
the “ wrongs” of woman and how to right them. It is in this 
channel that American female intellect flows, under the influence 
of the social premium at which women stand, and of the large 
leisure which they enjoy. ‘They will not brook any longer to be, 
as Artemus Ward says, “ the ser-lave of domineering man” ; and 
they are using their freedom to saw through the supports of that 
platform on which rest their precedence and influence. 

There may be a time coming for the world at large when all the 
old-world scruples of matrimony will be knocked away ; when 
the due development of the “Gothic race’—with its inbred re- 
verence, as Mr. Dixon says, for women—shall have enabled every 
married person of that race to change his or her mate once at 
least, if not more, during the lifetime of both; but it needs no 
— to predict that, whenever such practices shall prevail 

etween sexes numerically equal, the honoured estate of wife will 
sink to virtual concubinage. The stronger sex will tyrannize over 
the weaker, woman will be a broken vessel, and the glory of 
womanhood a faded flower. The old law of union for life, the 
more strictly it was interpreted, the more it tended to elevate 


the weaker sex. Individual suffering it might doubtless ca 

but we doubt whether the amount so caused was on the whole 
greater than would be caused by the acceptance of American 
ideas in their full breadth on these subjects, But it unquestion- 
ably lent a prop to woman which nothing else earthly can ever 
secure to her. It was in the weaker vessel’s interest that the 
coarser and stronger one received this curb upon himself. Woman 


is herself undoing it, and whenever the balance of sexes in the ° 


States is restored, she will find herself powerless to reimpose the 
salutary check which her own hands have wantonly destroyed, 
Till that inequality is redressed, the rule of “ affinities” ma) 
work merrily enough for those who are given to change, LD 
particular Mr. Dixon informs us that a Southern newspaper 
during the late civil war produced statistics purporting to show 
that fewer slaves had run away from their masters in the Southern 
States, than wives from their husbands in the Northern—den 
trovato, as even an enemy must admit, if not true. . 

This, indeed, is a a | result of educated female intellige 
where it has obtained a preponderating influence. Again, it seems 
to have been owing to the same influence that the Pietist circle at 
KGnigsberg, which is the subject of the most touching episode in 
Mr. Dixon’s book, ran to the lengths it did. We wish we had 
sn to dwell a little at length on some of the scenes and 

aracters depicted. These ladies got hold of an emotional, highly 
mtg nature in the handsome Archdeacon Ebel, and under their 

ovely hands the good simple priest went in as dough and came 
out as pie-crust, or rather swieback— having been baked in a 
double trial, once in the Kammer-Gericht, and again in the 
Supreme Court at Berlin. The proudest trophy of female in- 
fluence, however, is to be found in the avowals of the chief witness 
for the prosecution, one Sachs. This person, a Jew by birth, a 
natural philosopher, a physician, and a University Professor 
to boot, might have been viewed as primd facie a creature 
sufficiently tough in the hide, stiff in the bristle, and strong in 
the grip, to resist machinations, fascinations, manipulations, 
and all the most dangerous and seductive influences of lad. 
intriguantes. The creature was melted, doubled up, and kneaded 
into shape at will, like a cake of wax, beneath the same fair 
fingers. He deserted, and recovered shape, and went in vehe- 
mently as Crown witness ; but in his own evidence, printed in the 
original in Mr. Dixon’s appendix, as a document from the archives 
of the Court, he cuts the sorriest figure conceivable. We trans- 
late as specimens one or two passages. The fair inquisitors made 
Sachs confess, simply by stress of persuasion, and he confessed— 
making himself out guilty of abominable crimes! Here are some 
of his statements:— 

If one wished to obtain rest, not to say reputation, among them, there 
remained nothing for it but to call in the aid of the imagination and confess 
sins, merely imaginary, as actual sins, Nay, sins were propounded by these 
ladies which one might have committed, and which were to be confessed to 
as actually committed. At least, and I can confirm it by oath before the 
Almighty, so it fared with me, I have avowed sins orally and in writing 
which were suggested to me to confess by the Countesses von G. and von 
K., in which they partly specified to me the expressions in which the avowal 
should be made, partly corrected and amended them if I had not made them 
sufficiently pointed (wenn ich sie nicht scharf genug getroffen hatte). 

Whence has he (the accused) these papers? They were subscribed, and 
that too in expressions precisely appointed, at the express and severe 
urgency of the Countess von G. and the deceased Countess von K. I gave 
them up to the latter lady. Iwas compelled (hat man mich genithigt) to 
the subscription and surrender of these confessions of sin, for the most part 
imposed upon and imputed to me, some few days after I had the misfortune 
to lose my first wife by death, and was accordingly in a clouded and dis- 
tracted state of mind. 


Professor Sachs appears to have been in this dilemma; either he 
was, as we have said, merely a wax puppet in the hands of these 
ladies, or to gain their good graces and worm himself into their 
confidence, for purposes of his own, he, with calculated ae 
forged his own defamation. Neither of these alternatives wo 
have done him much good in a witness-box before a British jury, 
or probably a French one. In Prussia, however, where all such 
depositions are or were confined to writing—at least so says Mr. 
Dixon—they could hardly exert their proper weight. 

The peep into the interior and the internal history of the 
Agapemone reveals a quaint and fearful mixture of the Paradiso 
and the Inferno, Belial and Mammon mingling their influences 
to an extent which recalls the derivation, suggested for the 
word, of dyav and wnpow}, But for this and for many other 
spiritual intrigues, adventures, and escapades we have no room. 
We will only remark that the latter chapters on the ecclesiastical 
development of single blessedness, implying, as Mr. Dixon urges, 
the disesteem and calumniation of the female sex of set 
purpose and by high authority, are charged with a large vein of 
what is known to the author's I'ransatlantic friends as “ bunkum.” 
The influence of the medizval Church on the whole was exerted 
to raise and dignify woman by exalting even to a sacrament 
the rite of marriage; and if a single life was looked upon as 
compatible with higher holiness, it was viewed as being 80 
equally for both sexes, These simple considerations reduce 
a great deal of the chapters headed “ War of Creeds” and 
“The Gothic Revival” to a mere windy tirade. But what 
the author can mean by classing Milton and Goethe together 
as advocates of modern marriage theories, we cannot conceive. 
Milton was on such points a Judaizer, and reserved all prerogative 
to the man; see especially chap. xxi. of his Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce, in which he speaks of “that right which 
God from the beginning had entrusted to the husband.” Indeed, 
we could never make out why, according to his views, the Adam 
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of Paradise Lost does not proceed at once, after the Fall, to 
divorce his Eve. There is something equally careless, in the 
earlier of the book, about Luther being fond of “a pipe” 
—i.e., of tobacco—which we took at first for a joke, but which 
has no signs of it, and is too grotesque an anachronism to be dwelt 
n foran instant. These are just the little specks in the pippin 
which seem to show that Mr. Discs is getting spoilt by popu- 
larity. The book which he has produced is, no doubt, one of a 
certain kind of interest. Still there is a strain of sensationalism 
pervading it, which makes us incline to skim off a good deal of 
romance from alleged facts which we have no means of testing. 

That this spiritual wifedom is no new thing, the readers of the 
Rejected Addresses will remember; and Mr. Dixon’s book may be 
summarized in the once familiar verses :— 

Her reverend gallant swore that truth was a libel, 
That marriage was thraldom, elopement no sin : 
Quoth she, “ I’ll remember the words of my Bible, 
My spouse is a stranger, and I’ll take him in. 
With my sentimentalibus, lachryme roar’em, 
And pathos and bathos, delightful to see ; 
And chop and change ribs & la mode Germanorum, 
And high diddle, ho diddle, pop tweedle dee.” 

In all that we have hitherto said we have given Mr. Dixon the 
benefit of a doubt which must impress itself upon every reader as 
he wades through the corrupt and disgusting matter which forms 
the substance of these two volumes. That doubt is, how far Mr. 
Dixon likes the subject fur its own sake, how far for the opportu- 
nity it affords for a certain sort of suggestive writing. That these 
licentious and dirty aberrations of modern thought and these sensual 
innovations of modern practice are so important as to require a 
special historian may perhaps be true. Lut we question it. We 
suspect that Mr. Dixon has exaggerated both the extent and inten- 
sity of the defiance of common sense as well as common decency 
which spiritual wifedom implies, But there are two ways of 
treating the subject. One is the purely scientific and passionless 
one. Spiritual wifedom might, we conceive, be discussed in the 
severe and unimpassioned tone of asurgical monograph. That is, it 
should be written of like any other disease. The other method is 
that which Mr. Dixon has permitted himself to adopt. He may in 
this long book have let fall some sentence of indignant reprobation 
against the abominable fallacies, and worse practices, of his heroes 
and heroines. If it be so, we have been unfortunate, for we cannot 
recall a word cf censure directed by Mr. Dixon against this 
crowd of very revolting people. Much which seems to tend the 
other way we might quote, but we do not intend to do so. It 
is enough to say that the whole subject of the Agapemone, to 
take only a single example, is treated in a tone which is only 
not sympathetic because Mr. Dixon cannot condescend to sym- 
pathise with anything, good, bad, or indifferent; and if the tone 
adopted is not prurient, it is only because Mr. Dixon prefers to 
hint and to suggest the loathsome details which he is ostensibly 
careful to hide. ‘The cynical pen of Sachs which delighted in 
suggesting the most horrible details” has apparently descended to 
Sachs’ English biographer; and so long as Mr. Dixon writes 
works of this class we shall be in no danger of forgetting either 
the leer or the language of Mephistopheles. 


COUNT LUCANOR.* 


HIS curious collection of “Pleasant Stories,” composed a 
century before the invention of printing, has already been 
translated into French and German, and is well worth putting 
into an English dress. Intended by their author for a series of 
instructions upon conduct in life, and vy for the conduct 
of princes, governors, and persons in authority, these stories are 
very instructive also as to the internal condition of Spain at the 
end of the thirteenth and until nearly the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and are accordingly, in a measure, a complement also to 
the “ Chronicle of the Cid.” 

The author of these stories, Don Juan Manuel, was nearly con- 
temporary with Dante, and died when Chaucer was in his twen- 
tieth year. He was thus living at a period when the literature of 
the schoolmen was dying out, classical literature on the brink 
of revival, and modern literature coming to the birth. With 
both of these writers he had this feature in common. “He 
has,” says his most recent biographer, “a high claim to the 
reverence of his countrymen as one of the first who con- 
solidated their language.” When Don Juan wrote there was 
scarcely any prose of much value in the prevailing Castilian dia- 
lect, except in the works of Alfonso X., better known as Alfonso 
the Wise, or the Learned, who was born about sixty years before 
the writer of these stories. Having, therefore, no model in com- 
position except the writings of this monarch and perhaps one or 
two chronicles, Don Juan may be regarded as one of the earliest 
fathers of Castilian prose. “We cannot, indeed, suppose him to 
have been more than very cursorily acquainted with such Latin 
Writers as were then read, since his career was an eminently prac- 
tical one, divided between the duties of camp and court. hen, 
however, Dr. James York commends Don Juan for discarding 
“canine Latin, Ciceronian having become impossible,” we must 
crave leave to difler from him, always supposing there is a neces- 
sity for the author of Count Lucanor being accounted either a 


* Count Lucanor ; or, the Fifty Pleasant Stories of Patronio. Written 
by the Prince Don Juan Manuel, A.D. 1335-1347. First done into English 
7 the Spanish, by James York, Doctor of Medicine. London : Pickering. 


Ciceronian or a “canine” Latinist. Neither the schoolmen nor 
Dante nor the better class of the learned in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries wrote either like Cicero or like the ignorant 
monks satirized by Erasmus and Ulrich von Hutten a century later, 
Had Aquinas written with Ciceronian purity and elegance, he 
would have encumbered himself with ceremonies of style quite 
foreign to his purpose and his doctrine. He would have lost 
much of the vigour and freedom displayed in the Summa Theo- 
logie. The philosophy of the schoolmen, though it often aroused, 
was not otnel to, the passions of the readers of it. The 
“angelical,” “ seraphical,” and “irrefragable doctors” spoke not 
to voters in the forum or to statesmen in the senate, but to an 
audience of hard thinkers and speculative disputants demandi 

from their teachers severe logic, and not exciting rhetoric. But it 
does not follow, as a very slight acquaintance with their folios 
will show, that because such doctors neglected the graces of com- 
position, they wrote a vulgar or ungrammatical jargon. On the 
contrary, the Latin style of Aquinas, and the Nominalists and 
Realists, is scarcely more dry and destitute of grace than the merely 
technical treatises of the ancient rhetoricians. It was, in short, 
the language of a science, and not the language of a literature. 

In his brief account of Don Juan Manuel, Dr. James York has 
told the readers of the “ Fifty Pleasant Stories” as much perhaps 
as they will require to know of the writer of them.’ Yet he ap- 

ears to us to have in some d underrated the position of 

on Juan. We shall hardly infer, from the brief sketch of his life 
prefixed to Count Lucanor, that its author was among the 
most conspicuous men of his day. He was a famous subject of 
Alfonso XI., and scarcely a less famous rebel. Although guardian 
of aking and a kingdom, he could never have been many weeks 
together out of harness or the saddle. When only twelve years 
old he was already in the field against the Moors, and the neigh- 
bours of Castile, whether Christian or Mahommedan, found him in 
active employment, offensive or defensive, for the greater part of 
his life. At the age of twenty-eight he had reached the most 
considerable offices in the State. In 1312, and until 1320, he was 
engaged in at least perennial struggles either with foes without or 
disaffected nobles within the realms of Leon and Castile. In the 
latter of these years he became joint-regent of the realm. He 
bore no brother near the throne, but ruled, and indeed reigned 
during the long minority of Alfonso XI., with as much absolutism 
as such troublous times allowed—adopting a precaution before and 
since practised by guardians and prime ministers of kingdoms, 
that of filling State offices with such of his near relations as were 
most interested in supporting him. Something of all this pee 
out in the counsels given by Patronio, evidently Don Juan Manuel's 
double, to the Count Lucanor. Many, if not most, of that sage’s 
counsels and apologues turn upon the cardinal points of wisdom 
for a man’s self. If there is much of the lion, there is also 
much of the fox in the wisdom of Patronio; and the “stories” 
are with few exceptions the experiences of one equally versed in 
violence and intrigue. Don Juan, indeed, like so many heroes of 
the middle ages, was very slenderly qualified for a good or 
obedient subject. In his veins flowed the blood-royal of Castile 
and Leon; he was grandson of Saint Ferdinand and nephew of 
Alfonso the Wise. As regent he appears to have discharged his 
viceregal duties ably and loyally. But his grand-nephew, 
Alfonso XL, on attaining his majority, felt towards Don Juan as 
Richard II. felt towards his guardian uncle, John of Gaunt. He 
manifested jealousy of him very shortly after his accession, and 
discharged him from his council-chamber, and possibly also Don 
Juan’s relations from their several offices. This was not to be 
borne by an old soldier and minister. He went into opposition, 
and opposition in the fourteenth century savoured strongly of 
rebellion. Don Juan left the Court at Valladolid, and summoned 
his followers to boot and saddle. The young King, however, tem- 
pered jealousy with discretion. “He saw,” says the chronicler 
of Alfonso XI., “that his grand-uncle, backed by the most 
powerful men of the kingdom, could not be so easily dismissed, 
seeing that they could do grievous battle with him and great 
mischief unto the land.” And so affronts on either side were 
pocketed. Don Juan abandoned his friends in the very spirit of 
the sage Patronio’s advice. He stipulated that his malcontent 
liege lord should appoint him Commander-in-Chief of the Moorish 
war, and Governor of the provinces bordering on the infidels; and 
further, that Alfonso should marry his ——— Constantia, then 
a mere child, and so give a pledge of better behaviour in future. 

Again Don Juan was in his proper element, and warred to his 
heart’s content until the year 1327, when he gained over the 
Moors the important victory of Guadahorra. But in the same 

ear he suffered grievous wrong at the bands of Alfonso. The 
King not only caused Don Juan’s uncle to be murdered in his 
palace, but refused to complete his own covenanted marriage with 
the Lady Constantia; nay, he espoused in her stead a Portuguese 
princess. Once more Don Juan summoned his followers, and this 
time these ill-agreeing relatives came to hard blows. But now 
luck forsook Don Juan, and in 1335 he was fain to tender his 
submission, though, as it seems, with little or no loss of reputa- 
tion, since in those days a stout rebel was as much respected as a 
loyal subject. He could not unmarry his grand-nephew, but he 
consoled ‘himself for her loss of the crown of Leon and Castile by 
uniting Constantia, now grown up, to the heir-apparent of the 
Portuguese throne. And now, as at the end of ay comedy or a 
novel, Don Juan was happy ever afterwards, fof he went on 
slaying and capturing Moors until almost the moment of his cae 
which happened in the year 1347. Doubtless he died a 
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Catholic, or the chroniclers would have affixed some stigma upon 
his name. Perhaps his character is most truly summed up by the 
historian Mariana :—“ Don Juan Manuel,” he says, in the fifteenth 
book of his History, “ was a person of a restless and changeable 
disposition, so that many esteemed him as one born for the express 
purpose of troubling kingdoms.” 
hat one so incessantly occupied in “ stratagems and broils”— 
not to speak of “ treasons”—should write books, is not the least 
extraordinary incident in his career; that he should also have 
written a good and readable book, and that in Spain in the 
fourteenth century, is even more singular. We cannot, indeed, 
subscribe to Dr. James York’s opinion, that the very thing on 
which Don Juan probably prided himself least was, not “ his 
victories or his royal relationship,” but his literary reputation, 
“the idle solace from graver toils.” On the contrary, we espy 
in the writer of Count Lucanor the symptoms of literary com- 
placency. For anything told him in the biographical sketch, the 
reader might infer that the “ Fifty Pleasant Stories” were their 
author’s only work—the solitary Benjamin of his occasional leisure 
or his declining years. But, as Dr. James York must know well, 
Don Juan, considering his numerous avocations in and out of 
office, was, for his time, a voluminous writer—no less than twelve 
separate books, a book of poetry included, being ascribed to him 
by Argote de Molina, and other bibliographers. There is, indeed, 
some difference as to their titles, but none as to their number. 
Neither was he in any sense a careless parent of his literary off- 
spring. “So anxious was he,” writes Mr. Ticknor, in his excellent 
istory of Spanish Literature, “ about their fate, that he caused 
them to be carefully transcribed in a large volume, and bequeathed 
them to a monastery he had founded on his estates at Panafiel, as 
a burying-place for himself and his descendants.” ‘ Tantamne 
rem tam negligenter” is accordingly “a question not to be asked” in 
this case. We may perhaps conclude that, as Cardinal Richelieu re- 
ed his tragedy as fondly as any act of his administration, so Don 
uan Manuel, with betterreason—tor the Cardinal's play was damned 
on its first night, and did not avail to procure him a chair even in 
the Academy which he founded—may ioe been as proud of this 
manuscript as of his blood-royal or his victories over Infidels or 
Christians. How many of his works, beside the Count Lucanor, 
are yet in existence, is doubtful. Bouterwek somewhat roundly 
asserts that they are now lost, though known to be extant in 
manuscript so late as the sixteenth century. But Mr. Ticknor, 
better informed or more sanguine, thinks that “some of them are 
certainly among the treasures of the National Library at Madrid,” 
“in a manuscript which seems to be an ge and injured copy 
of the one originally deposited at Peiiafiel.” ‘Two others may 
yet be recovered; for one of them, ‘The Chronicle of Spain,’ 
abridged by Don Juan from that of his uncle, Alfonso the Wise, 
was in the possession of the Marquis of Mondejar in the middle of 
the eighteenth century; and the other, a ‘Treatise on Hunting,’ 
was seen by Pellicer somewhat later.” It might be well worth 
while to print, if the manuscripts can be discovered, some other 
works of this curious and prolific writer. In the list of his works 
we find a singular resemblance to the catalogue of Xenophon’s. 
Don Juan wrote on “Cavalry” (Libro de la Caballeria), Xeno- 
phon “ De Re Equestri,” the Spaniard on “ Hunting,” the Greek 
on the same subject ; the one composed a manual on the duties of 
“A Master of Horse,” the other a manual on the duties of an 
“ Escudero.” Each of them dealt largely in political and ethical 
subjects, and each wrote works of fiction—the one the Education of 
Cyrus; the other the Book of the Knight and Esquire, and the 
book now under consideration, the Count Lucanor. 

According to the approved practice of the East—and Don Juan 
Manuel’s stories have for the most part a very Eastern complexion— 
Count Lucanor, in doubt about a course of action, or the charac- 
ter of a friend or acquaintance, or the comfort of his body or the 
health of his soul, consults his friend Patronio, on what it were 
best to do or say under the circumstances; and Patronio, like the 
Sultaness Scheherazade, has always pithy counsel to give, con- 
veyed in an apposite story. We may sometimes feel more disposed 
to marvel at the want of ordinary devices for solving doubts in Lu- 
canor, than at the patness of his adviser’s anecdotes. But although 
Patronio is respectable Marcolph, Count Lucanor is no Salomon. 
On the whole, however, Patronio quits himself with great discre- 
tion and sagacity. Ile is what Othello unfortunately conceived his 
ancient to be—“a fellow of exceeding honesty, and knows all 
qualities with a learned spirit of human dealings”; he is an 
admirable substitute for Parliamentary counsel; and he would be 
a treasure at Pan-Anglican Synods or in Convocation. The only 
drawback to his possible services as a theologian might be his 
orthodoxy, for Patronio is a devout son of the Spanish Catholic 
Church. Each story is a sort of dramatic duologue. Lucanor 
opens the piece by saying that he is in difficulty or doubt; that he 
is afraid of some foe or some friend; that he is not quite certain 
whether he is walking in the broad or the narrow way; and once 
or twice he seems to be anxious to go a little into the jobbing- 
line of business, and do a little evil, so that some good may come 
to himself. Patronio, living centuries before the age of railways 
or joint-stock banks, will hear of no fellowship with Mammon, 
neither of any tricks with conscience. He extracts what north 
of the Tweed are we believe still called “uses” from his stories, 
and there is something in his plain, blunt inferences that often 
reminds us of the good sense of Socrates—not the Platonic, but 
the Xenophontean. 

Of the Fifty Stories told by Patronio, fourteen relate to war 
and politics; seven contain hints for the conduct of kings and rulers; 


seventeen relate to what we may term prudential ethics, maxi 
and tales referring to the ps tan. er of life ; three to the impel” 
tions of women; the forty-fifth being a version of the Taming 
the Shrew. In the twenty-fifth and thirty-sixth stories we meet 
with our old acquaintances the “Fox and the Crow,” and 
the “Hare with many Friends”; in the twenty-eighth with 
the churlish husband im posse, Alnaschar ; in the twenty-fourth q 
curious inversion of the Scripture story of the rich man who had 
much goods provided for his soul; in the forty-seventh, a caution 
against lending ear to calumniators, ending with rather gs 
language, on the usually equable Patronio’s part, about being on 
guard against “religious cats” or sanctimonious traitors; in the 
nineteenth an ecclesiastical law case is most acutely decided; and 
in the fiftieth we find a story of Saladin which, if it had fallen in 
Chaucer's way, he could hardly have forborne adding to the 
Canterbury Tales. 

The nineteenth story, being short, admits of being extracted; it 
relates to a controversy between “the canons of the Cathedral 
Church of Paris and a convent of friars minors ” : — 

The canons of the Cathedral said that, as they were the superior order in 
the Church, they had the right to toll the first morning bell. The friars 
contended that, as they were obliged to rise very early to study, and then to 
sing matins, they ought more properly to toll the first bell, and wait for no 
one. All this caused much contention and disputing, both parties expendi 
large sums of money on lawyers and legal documents, the litigation con- 
tinuing a very long time at the Papal Court. 

At length a mandate arrived, referring the matter to a cardinal, with an 
express command that he should promptly decide the question at issue, 

The cardinal ordered all the documents of the case to be placed before 
him, the multiplicity of which was enough to frighten any man. Now, after 
having arranged the papers in order, he cited the interested parties 
to appear before him, on a given day, to receive sentence. When the 
were assembled before him, he, in their presence, burnt all the writings, 
and said, “ Friends, the cause has gone on long enough, costing you both 
much trouble and money : I will therefore discontinue the suit, giving as a 
final sentence, that they who rise first shall toll the morning bell.” 
Patronio, we have said, was a good Catholic Christian, yet he 
pears to have had no scruples about occasionally glancing at the 
vices of religious orders, and in one of his “ stories” he displays 
an imperfect knowledge of the Bible, for he tells of the mish: 
that befell “the blind men travelling together ” without any indi- 
cation of the original source of his apologue. His translator, 
however, remarks that :— 

Considering the general character of the literature of those times, Count 
Lucanor is singularly free from grossness. ‘There is not, indeed, one 
instance of an intentional impurity in the whole book, so that it ma 
sately be placed in the hands of children without fear of contamination, If 
there be any likeness to the Decameron, it is rather in the medieval abandon 
and simplicity of both the narrators than in their subjects; for there is no 
trace in Don Manuel of the licentiousness of his more famous Italian 
contemporary. 

So far as we have had the means of comparing the translation 
of these stories with the original, Dr. James York appears to us 
to have performed his office well. The rules he prescribed to him- 
self he has adhered to, and thus describes :— 

It has been the translator’s aim to preserve, as much as_ possible, all the 
characteristic features of the original. While avoiding archaic words, which 
would render the book distasteful and difficult to the general reader, he has 
purposely chosen a somewhat antique style, to correspond as far as may be 
with his author’s. The most laborious and perhaps the least oe 
portion of his task has been his endeavour to render the couplets wi 
win. up the tales by corresponding English couplets, without departing too 
widely from the original, or adhering to it so closely as to be stilted. 

The notes explanatory or illustrative of the stories are, as notes 
should be, brief, instructive, and to the point. 

We will not dismiss this curious little volume without mention 
of its curious adventures. We have imagined Don Juan Manuel 
not indifferent to literary fame; if, however, he coveted im- 
mediate reputation, he, or his shade in Hades, has been doomed 
to patient expectation or disappointment. He had been quietly 
inurned in the monastic church of Peiiafiel more than two cen- 
turies before Count Lucanor was transferred from his “ care- 
fully transcribed manuscript” to type—he dying in 1347, and 
the first impression, “ published under the auspices of \rgote 
de Molina,” dating in 1575. Sixty-seven years elapse (1575- 
1642) before a second impression was called for—thus ad- 
ding another example to the Spanish adage of “ cosas de 
manana.” ‘These editions of 1575 and 1642 are among the rarest 
books in the world. Two centuries of oblivion recur. An incom- 

lete edition, with modernized spelling—resembling in this respect 

lughes’s detestable profanation of the Fairy Queen—was pub- 
lished at Stuttgart in 1839, and esau at Paris in 1840. An 
edition was also published at Barcelona in 1853. Not until 1860 
did a critical edition “ presenting a standard text, founded on an 
elaborate collation of the earlier editions and of the existing 
manuscripts,” appear. It is agreeable to record that the pithy 
archaic prose of Don Juan found its vindicator in a scholar whose 
services to the classical literature of Spain are numerous and in 
high esteem. The standard edition of the Count Lucanor was 
superintended by Don Pascual de Gayangos—a name scarcely less 
familiar in this country than it is in the land of his birth. 


LA COMTESSE DE CHALIS.* 
pe sey are three questions which we have often put to our- 
selves at the end of a French novel. First, we wish to know 
whether it is to be considered as a faithful representation of that 


* La Comtesse de Chalis. Par Ernest Feydeau. Paris: Michel Lévy 
freres. 1868. 
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of French society which it professes to describe; secondly, 
whether that part is a fair specimen of French society generally ; 
and thirdly, if it should appear that both these questions must 
answered in the affirmative, how long we shall have to wait 
before so disgraceful and rotten a fabric is swept away by some 
new revolution. This last question fortunately need not be put, 
except upon the improbable hypothesis we have noticed ; but as 
M. Feydeau is of course bound to accept the conclusion that his 
novels are a fair miniature of the me in which he moves, he 
must live under the expectation of an impending crash. He 
cannot expect that such a set of miscreants as he describes will 
long continue at the head of a great nation. He is in fact a prophet 
after his own singular fashion. He raises a warning voice to his 
countrymen. He treats us to new refinements in the portraiture of 
vice—not to satisfy a prurient curiosity, but from a sincere desire for 
our welfare. Even the novel of Fanny, which the domestic Briton 
supposed to be grossly indecent, was prefaced, as we remember, by 
a fetter from some accomplished lady setting forth its high moral 
value. ‘The last book which we noticed from his pen—Le Secret 
du Bonheur—preached after a less ambiguous fashion, by describing 
his ideal of a virtuous family. The great hope of salvation for a 
modern Frenchman was to leave the fearful depravities of Paris, 
and take to farming in Algiers. M. Feydeau’s present work is sup- 
to convey the same lesson from an opposite point of view. 
tead of describing the healthful life of the desert to which we 
are invited to fly, he paints the fearful condition of the great city, 
from which we ought to escape as Lot fled from the cities of the 
plain. The execution reminds us strongly of Fanny. In that inge- 
nious work we had a new variation on the eternal theme of French 
novelists. Oursympathies were demanded, not for the unfortunate 
lady who breaks the seventh commandment, but for the miserable 
lover whom she cruelly deserted for her husband. In the present case 
we have still another variation on the same fruitfultheme. The lover, 
asin Funny, tells his own story, and is tortured by the infidelities of 
the lady; she, however, does not prefer her husband, but another 
lover, more degraded if possible than the gentleman who imparts 
to us his experiences. ‘The chief novelty of the situation consists 
in an ingenious device whereby the husband on his travels con- 
fides in lover No. 1, and begs him to send word of any scandal 
which may affect his wife. The most harrowing situation depends 
upon the diflicult points of casuistry which arise in the lover’s 
mind when he cannot decide whether to betray the husband to 
the wife, or the wife to the husband. There could be no doubt, 
indeed, if the scandal only concerned the lover himself; but when 
it isin relation toa third person the complications become ex- 
tremely perplexing. 
With the story, however, we have little concern. It is cleverly 
- together, like all French stories; but is so small a deviation 
m innumerable others, that its details do not deserve special 
notice. We will only remark, therefore, that there is a fine 
moral conclusion. The injured husband comes down upon the guilty 
persons with tremendous effect. He strangles lover No. 2 with his 
own hands, shuts up his wife in a mad-house, and then dies of 
consumption ; but, just before his death, he writes a pathetic letter 
to lover No. 1, imposing upon him as a penance the duty of pub- 
lishing all the details of the story. Some machinery is certainly 
necessary to account for any man’s giving an account of his own 
actions of which a pickpocket might be ashamed, though it is not 
a very natural hypothesis that the unlucky husband should be 
anxious for publicity. The moral, however, does not depend upon 
the story, or upon this rather violent catastrophe. It results from 
the general picture given of French society in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and a short account of the principal per- 
sonages will show what is M. Feydeau’s opinion upon the subject. 
The principal actors concerned are the lady, the Comtesse de 
Chalis, and her two lovers, the Prince Titiane, and the imaginary 
author, M. Kérouan. To begin with the last, he is a young man 
who has highly distinguished himself in his University career, and 
enteriains a hope of becoming a Professor, if at some distant period 
he may not aspire to be Minister of Public Instruction. Indeed, his 
learning is something surprising. When he has two young boys 
to educate, he begins by a course of the “ abstract sciences, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology, studied in 
succession, and mutually fortifying each other”; then he goes in 
for the history of all the nations of the world, considered “ concur- 
rently and chronologically” ; and finishes this modest course by the 
study of languages taken in natural groups, the study of the lite- 
ratures accompanying that of the languages. At another period 
he treats his mistress to a short sketch of all science, beginning 
from the first formation of the world, and coming down, by way 
of the origin of species and the antiquity of man, to explain 
the history of tke lake dwellings of Switzerland. He is so 
aay eloquent that even the frivolous lady to whom 
addresses himself is encouraged for the time to take up 
the study of science. This paragon of University excellence sees 
the Countess one day in society; though he cannot speak to 
her, he instantly falls desperately in love with her; he devotes 
his whole time to following her about, merely in the hope of 
catching distant glimpses. At last, by a marvellous accident, he 
obtains an introduction, and becomes her acknowledged lover. 
He speedily discovers that she is, as we shall directly see, utterly 
Worthless, and that she prefers to him a man infinitely his 
inferior. However, he is so madly in love that he abandons 
all his prospects in life, gives up Lis professorship, falls head 
over ears in debt, forgets his studies, and becomes a frivolous 
attendant upon the disreputable Countess. He is reduced to the 


depths of distress, and though he finds that she cares nothing for 
him, accepts the tutorship of her sons in the hope of being near 
her. He then promises to become a spy upon her for her | 
and afterwards betrays her husband to “ She becomes sti 
more reckless and degraded, and at last turns him out of her 
house. After some further efforts to keep up the connexion he is 
driven to the borders of despair, goes home, and, instead of com- 
mitting suicide, marries an excellent and attractive young woman, 
and lives very afterwards the one 
nalty, which we may admit is a heavy one, of ing to 

This contemptible youth is, however, far superior to the socie 
in which he is placed. Tlie Prince Titiane is an effeminate beard- 
less lad, plunged in the worst debauchery of Paris. He is utterly 
inane and unprincipled; but by the help of a certain cool im- 
pudence and audacity, and a large fortune, he has become the 
fashion. He is of course utterly blasé at the age of twenty, and 
we are told takes pleasure in nothing but gambling. He wins 
44,000/. from one of his friends, in a single night, at cards. This 
youth, who is the ordinary type of the effete aristocrat of fiction, 
is adored by the Comtesse de Chalis; and the principal reason 
given is that he understands how to behave to her better than 
either her husband or M. de Kérouan, for he beats her. He beats 
her, we are further informed, like a ruffian, not merely to humble 
her, but intending to hurt her; and he degrades her even more 
by inducing her to make visits to one of the most celebrated leaders 
of the demi-monde. 

From this account of her lovers we may guess what kind of 
a lady is the Comtesse de Chalis. She is, of course, ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and has over 30,000/. a year. She neglects 
her children, who never come before her except to bescolded. She 
never reads anything whatever except the Gazette des Etrangers, 
or the Vie Parisienne ; she only enjoys the lowest kind of theatres; 
she lives in a small clique of friends, whose chief amusement is 
small gossip about horses, and women of more openly disreputable 
character than themselves, who call each other by nicknames in- 
vented by the charming Prince Titiane, and who attend the bal 
de [ Opéra, and afterwards have questionable little suppers at the 
Café Anglais, She appears at a masked ball in a dress which is 
described in great detail, of which it is enough to say that it rises 
behind to a height of two fingers above her waist, and that a 
journal next morning declares that it resembles less the dress, for 
which it was intended, of the “ huntress Diana,’ than that of 
“ Diana at the bath.” Her conduct towards her lovers is fully in 
accordance with what we might anticipate from this description. 
The Prince Titiane first appears on the scene when attempting to 
bully her by the help of a series of letters which she has written 
to him. She recovers them by the assistance of M. Kérouan, and 
expresses due contempt for him. However, though confessing 
that she has merely taken him because he was the fashion, she 
returns to him, suflers him, as we have seen, to beat her, and ex- 
presses the utmost indignation when he is interrupted in the 
exercise. When she finds that her other comparatively respectable 
lover has fallen into such misery that he has had nothing to eat 
for two days, she bursts into a laugh, and exclaims, “Quand je 
pense qu’il se privait de tout.... Mon Dieu! que les hommes 
sont niais |” 

This is a description, by a Frenchman, of the highest class 
of modern French society, and is described as a study of “les 
meoeurs du jour.” To complete the picture we should add a 
portrait of a virtuous man. The — who approaches most 
nearly to that description is a bluff old naval captain, who has 
distinguished himself under the First Empire, and is father of 
the hero. This gentleman appears at intervals to rescue the son 
from the consequences of his various follies. When the son 
finally retires into the ‘wages he recommends him to set about 
the task of reforming the morals of society. The mode by which 
this is to be done is 4 giving a set of lectures to ladies; and we 
will add, for the comfort of some educational reformers, that, 
according to M. Feydeau, it is humiliating, on returning from 
England or Germany, to discover the inferiority, in point of educa- 
tion, of French ladies to their foreign rivals. The son replies to 
his father’s exhortations that modern society is utterly corrupt ; 
the misfortune is, he says, not only that we have no longer purity, 
but that we have no longer virility in our morals—a remark of 
which, if M. Feydeau’s icture be accurate, we cannot deny the 
obvious truth. The father comforts the son by an explosion of 
those pretty little epigrams to which the French language lends 
itself so admirably. ‘ Doubt of all things, my son,” he exclaims, 
“but never doubt of thy country.” This touching bit of eloquence 
recovers the son’s spirits, in whose eyes, at that moment, his father 
appears to be a hundred feet high. He enters upon his task of 
regenerating society comforted by the thought that a man who 
has known its vices by personal experience has the same advan- 
tage as a soldier who, in talking about a battle, can add, “I too 
was there!” 

To say the truth, M. Feydeau a to have admirably hit 
upon the characteristic, if not of French society, at least of the 
view which he and his like take of it. There is a singular want 
of virility about the artists, if not about their original. It is not 
merely that the persons described are more remarkable for their 
effeminacy than for their corruption, but the same weakness 
appears to have infected their would-be regenerators. Instead 
of regarding such degradation with manly disgust, they treat it 
with feeble sentimentality, and by bits of bombast wrapped u 
in smart antitheses. Their very indignation betrays a Saorbia 
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pleasure in the evils by which they profess to be revolted. Their 
eloquence reminds us at best of the remorse which finds ex- 
ression during a racking headache on the morning after a 

ebauch. The satirist contrives, by the help of a bottle of soda- 
water, to rise to something which he dignifies by the name of 
repentance. There is nothing surprising in the fact that morality 
of this kind is to be found amongst the class which produces 
French novels; and we may, fortunately, believe that such a 
morbid growth is to be found in exuberance among some classes 
of Parisians, without accepting their portrait as anything more 
than a gross caricature of French society in a larger sense. 


ENGLISH WORKMEN’S VIEWS OF PARIS.* 


\ \ ) HATEVER may be the technical merits of the Reports of 

the Artisans Selected by the Society of Arts to Visit the Paris 
Exhibition, ordinary readers will be chiefly interested in the inci- 
dental comments on French industrial life which are scattered 
through the various papers. These notices usually display con- 
siderable powers of observation, and if there is an occasional 
tendency to exaggerate the social advantages enjoyed by French 
as compared with English workmen, this disposition is not 
without some compensating advantages. It argues, at all events, a 
faculty of looking at things from an entirely strange point of view, 
which is often supposed to be altogether wanting in Englishmen. 
Though Mr. Lowe may derive but little comfort from the reflection, 
it is something to be assured that our future masters will, at any 
rate, not be Philistines. Novelty is evidently not distasteful to them. 
However marked may be the contrast between what they see in 
Paris and what they are accustomed to see in London, they seem 
wholly proof against the temptation of assuming that their own 
way of life is necessarily better than that of foreigners. In this 
respect tourists of far superior social position may learn a useful 
lesson from these Reports. There is scarcely a trace in them of 
that stupid self-complacency which has had so large a share in 
making Englishmen cupepaler abroad. 

The most amusing paper, perhaps, is the one which comes first 
in the volume. This is partly owing to the fact that Mr. Hooper 
was so charmed with everything he saw in Paris outside the 
Exhibition as to leave himself hardly any room for describing 
what he saw inside it. Nothing seems to come amiss to him, not 
even the five or six hours which he had to spend in a café at 
Dieppe while waiting for the morning train :— 

Our first evening in Paris we could hardly believe our senses. It is 

dark. The Boulevard is crowded. ‘The splendid shops, the grand cafés, the 
magnificent buildings, the brilliant illuminations, the long lines of trees and 
lamps, the people sitting in the open air at neat little marble tables, taking 
their wine, smoking cigars, or sipping their cotfee, under the trees, the hand- 
some French waiters with their clean napkins and their polite attention, the 
orderly conduct of the French people, the soldiers in their gay costumes, the 
women in their neat dresses and pretty white caps. To us it is fairyland. 
We remark that there cannot be anything like it in the world. 
His admiration, indeed, occasionally leads him to be unjust 
towards the street life of London. When he meets a van hung 
round with Chinese lanterns, and crowded with workmen going 
home “ sober and happy ” from some excursion, he reflects that, 
“ had they gone through Holborn in this same manner,” they would 
have been followed by a crowd of shouting boys, who would 
‘have smashed every lantern on the van”—an assumption which 
we venture to think unfounded. Mr. Hooper seems to have been 
exceptionally fortunate in his attendance at church, since even at 
High Mass at the Madeleine he was “ much pleased to notice no 
distinction between rich and poor.” Inspired by this spectacle, he 
made inquiries on the spot of some English Catholics, and “ found 
that they were most grossly misrepresented by us and our Pro- 
testant teachers ”—a conclusion which is certainly unprejudiced, 
since Mr, Hooper separated himself “some years since trom all 
religious sects on conscientious grounds.” He is equally pleased 
with the vigour of the dancing at the workmen’s balls, and charac- 
terizes even the cancan by no harsher term than “ most expressive, 
if not very elegant.” Upon this point, however, he is at issue 
with some of his fellow-workmen. ‘The author of one Report 
will not trust himself to enlarge upon the style of dancing he wit- 
nessed. “ The conduct of both men and women,” he says, “ was 
simply disgusting.” And another writer wishes to “respectfully in- 
form the members of the French working-class that by all their 
English friends this particular produce of theirs,” the cancan, “is 
regarded with unfeigned abhorrence.” It would be interesting to 
know to what extent Mr. Hooper made acquaintance with French 
artisans, and how far the political views of those he encountered 
are a sample of those of the class. If they are, the Imperial 
system seems to have achieved the end at which it has consistently 
aimed :— 

I inquired about the liberties and freedom of the people in France. I was 
laughed at, and told that in my country we had plenty of liberty to work, 
and toil, and grumble, and drag up our families as best we could, and have 
scarcely any recreation; but in France they had no need to grumble, every- 
thing was done to make the life of the workman happy, and he was re- 
spected and honoured as such, 

* 


* * * 


“ So,” said my French companion, “don’t laugh at or pity us; we are 
content to enjoy all the good things we find here for our use, while you 
in your country are grumbling and working, and craving for those same 
things (and don’t get them), and for about fifteen years have been agitating 
all over your country simply to get a peep into your picture galleries and 
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museums on a Sunday afternoon. In conclusion,” said he, “we have laws 
and you and every country have laws, to be obeyed for the benefit of the 
whole community ; if we > what is right, and live in peac e and harmon 

what more do we want ?” % 


The point most dwelt on in the Reports which touch on social 
matters is the contrast between a Sunday in Paris and a Sunday 
in London. Mr. Hooper, as may be expected, is entirely in favour of 
the first. He was delighted with a Sunday visit he paid to St. Clo 
and compares the amusement provided for the people there with 
the opportunities of a corresponding kind available in England. He 
sums up the latter, not without some reason, as consisting of a walk 
through crowded streets, diversified with visits to “great glaring pot- 
houses,” or to a close confined coffee-shop where the only resource ig 
to “pore over a newspaper or a penny periodical.” The remaini 
alternative is to sleep “under some long, drowsy, uninteresting 
sermon, painful to the ear and wearisome to the brain.” The 
views expressed on the subject throughout the volume are mostly 
of this kind; though it is fair to say that the workmen do not 
appear to wish for any more exciting Sunday amusement at home 
than can be furnished by the South Kensington Museum or the 
National Gallery. It is a common complaint with them that, by 
closing these places on the Sunday, the English workman is shut 
out from his principal chance of self-improvement. He is natu- 
rally not inclined to study art after he has been working hard all 
day, and he is not permitted to do so on his one weekly holiday, 
One writer makes use of an argumentum ad hominem of a very 
quaint and unexpected kind. “ Does it not seem,” he says, “ most 
extraordinary that, while the clergy of the Established Church 
are opposed to even a band playing in the parks on a Sunday, on 
religious grounds, very many of them are doing their best to lead 
away whole congregations to the practice of a religion which tole- 
rates dramatic performances, horse-racing, and bull-fights on the 
Sabbath day ? ” Then, on the other hand, one or two workmen look 
at the question from a different side, and express a fear lest an 
breach in the observance of Sunday in England should lead to the 
introduction of Sunday labour :— 

It is all very well to plead for the refinement of the people, but, in a 

country like ours, where competition is so strong, and people are so eager 
to make money, everything which has a tendency to make Sunday more 
like one of the other days of the week helps to bring on the time when 
capitalists will discover that it is against the laws of political economy to 
keep mills empty and machinery standing idle during one whole seventh of 
the week. At present the good and sufficient answer of the workman, and 
the one which appeals to the self-interest of the employer, is this, “ We rest 
on the seventh day, and are therefore more workable on the other six.” As for 
the rest which is obtained by exploring museums and studying pictures, I am 
quite certain that an employer would get more work on Monday out of a 
man who had passed the day before in the factory than from the one who 
had been all the Sunday instructing himself and “ improving his mind ”—an 
occupation which most people tind very tiresome, 
There does not seem, however, to be much real force in this 
argument. If any change in the laws relating to Sunday takes 
place in England, it will be at the instance of the working-classes, 
and it will certainly be in their power to decide how far the change 
shall be pushed. ‘There is no logical connexion between making a 
holiday more generally available and abolishing it altogether. 

If any additional evidence were wanted that in all classes women 
dress to awe one another, rather than to please men, it might be 
found in the admiration expressed by all these writers for the 
costume of I'renchwomen of their own rank. “ They all wear 
crimped caps, and their dresses are short (no assistant scavengers), 
it being considered very untidy to wear long dresses in public. 
This is another advantage the French workman has—his wite costs 
him little for dress, as the dress wears longer when it is not trailed 
in the mud. They are not ashamed to show their feet and ankles 
in a proper manner.” In another Report the writer regrets that 
English young women, who are so anxious to follow Paris fashions, 
cannot go there for themselves and observe what is really worn by 
girls of their own class. Instead of draggled gowns trailing in the 
mud, small bonnets, and miserable boots, they would see, says 
this writer, short dresses and neat white caps, low shoes and very 
clean stockings. It would be a curious subject of inquiry why 
Frenchwomen have more rational views on this subject than 
Englishwomen. Opinions differ as to the relative merits of French 
and English homes. One writer, a saw-maker from Sheffield, 
becomes quite eloquent in his praise of his own country in 
respect :— 

The general domestic condition of the French ouvrier is greatly inferior to 
that of the British workman. If we speak of him with regard to his family 
comforts, adjudged by the English standard, “home he has none.” There 
is not a word in the French language which can express the idea of an 
English home, for the best of reasons—the idea has never been conceived. 
At the bare mention of the word “ home” we suffer a partial garotte; the 
word sticks in our throats nigh to choking us, and when we try to sing 
good old song a mother sang to us when she dandled us on her knees when & 
boy—“ Home, sweet home”—the most insensate heart could not repress 
emotion ; nor would we have it otherwise, or we should love our country 
less. Tears at such a time are the sprinkling of the holy water of the heart, 
and, whilst sprinkling, bless “the land of the brave and the home of the 
free,” which is at one and the same time the palladium, representative, 
embodiment of liberty. 


But this observer evidently took a somewhat jaundiced view of 
things, as he also declares that “very little can be said in favour 
of our Continental brethren on the score of their amusements,’ 
those very amusements which in all other Reports are mentioned 
with such enthusiastic admiration. However, Mr. Coningsby, 
who contributes some general observations on the condition of the 
French working-classes, the result of a year’s residence among 
them, speaks in a somewhat similar tone :—“The home of the 
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French workman is not, according to English notions, a comfort- 
able one. Men earning from six to eight francs a day are content 
to live with their families in rooms which would be despised by 
an unskilled labourer in England.” This is partly due, he thinks, 
to the more general employment of women, who are “ considered 
eligible for the performance of all sorts of duties which are here 
confined to men,” and partly to the magnificence of the streets 
and cafés, He considers, however, that the English practice often 
runs to an opposite extreme :— 

Men earning but five-and-thirty shillings per week must have their 
reception-room, their tiny decanters, and miniature sideboards, a painfully 
clean Kidderminster carpet, six books with gilt edges, placed in apple-pie 
order, on a rickety little loo-table, and a one pound fifteen shilling chimney- 

, and expect all who would see these pretty things to give a very 

teel double-knock at their “hall” door. These trumperies, and the con- 
stant efforts made to appear in easy circumstances, keep thousands of our 
mechanics penniless, and land them, at the approach of the first calamity, in 
the direst distress, The French, if they neglect appearances at home too 
much, are seldom withcut the means to buy anything which they may 
become persuaded they require; for they are an economical people, who 
believe that to-morrow will require to be provided for as well as to-day. 

Mr. Hooper, of course, takes a different view. “A workman’s 
home, which may consist of one room, as unfortunately the rule 
in London, is differently managed, and has a neater appearance. 
The Frenchman’s natural taste for art leads him to make the best 
of outward things.” ‘There is a universal agreement on the part 
of the visitors that the food of the French artisan is both better 
and cheaper than is to be usually had in England. If he does not 
take his meals at a restaurant he gets his provisions ready cooked 
from thence, and though a given quantity of food may not “ cost 
very much less in Paris than in London, we can have a much 
greater variety of well cooked dishes for the money, and the list 
of things to eat is so nicely adjusted to the length of each pocket 
that a man may dine for eightpence or for six times that sum in 
the same establishment, and in each case get what deserves to be 
called a dinner.” It may be questioned, however, whether even 
in the article of cheapness London can show anything com- 

ble with “La Californie,” a restaurant near the Barriére 

u Maine, in the midst of a very poor population. This 

establishment has gradually swallowed up all the smaller 
ones in the neighbourhood, and now consumes an ox and two 
barrels of wine, with bread and vegetables in proportion, every 
day. There is accommodation for goo persons at one time, and in 
the evening, 
when all the long tables, both in the halls and in the garden, are filled, 
the sight is most picturesque. Every man waits upon himself, and, on enter- 
ing, walks up to a large semicircular counter, obtains his plate of meat and 
vegetables (and there are half a dozen different kinds of each), a half litre 
of wine, and a piece of bread for about 11 sous, §$¢. in all. He then has a 
knife given him, and himself carries his dinner to table. After dinner many 
take a cup of cotlee, which may be had for 2 or 3 sous. 
The arrangement of hours also struck the English workmen as 
greatly superior to their own. The practice of dining in the 
evening enables all the family to join the meal, and thus saves 
expense, and leads to a habit of going straight home after work 
isdone. The results of such comparisons as are entered into in 
this volume can hardly fail to be beneficial. Social life is, in many 
important respects, better organized in France than among our- 
selves, and wherever economy is an object organization becomes 
of such importance as to make the experience of those who have 
succeeded in it of very great value to Englishmen, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO NORMAN HISTORY.* 


UR antiquarian friends in Normandy seem determined rever 

to let the grass grow under their feet during their praise- 
worthy work of examining every detail bearing on the past state 
of their historic province. We have again betore us two produc- 
tions of the local Norman press, sent forth, not from Paris nor even 
from Rouen, but from the truest Norman districts of all, the 
old dioceses of Bayeux and Coutances. The only part of 
England which can pretend to any such historical activity is 
Northumberland, in the oldest and widest sense, as represented 
by the Surtees Society. But the Northumbrian publications are 
the work of a Society. In Normandy too there is a Society whose 
T ransactions contain much valuable matter, but most of the con- 
tributions to Norman history which we have come across for 
some years past are not the work of any Society, but are due 
to the individual zeal and enterprise of local scholars and local 
booksellers. We believe that this remarkable phenomenon, 
as it seems to an Englishman, is by no means confined to 
Normandy, though it is, from various circumstances, with the 
Norman scholars and their writings that we happen to be most 
familiar. Normandy by no means stands alone among the lands 
which have been gradually gathered in under the dominion of 
Paris in thus cherishing the memory of the days of its ancient 
independence. But Normandy is naturally the land, among all 
omance-speaking lands, to which an Englishman naturally looks 
with the keenest interest. Aquitaine is as closely connected with 
our own history, but the connexion is of a different kind. Bour- 
desux and Bayonne were held by our own Kings as dependencies 


e Histoire du Chateau et des Sires de Saint-Sauveur-le- Vicomte, suivie de 
Piéces Justificatices. Par Leopold Delisle, Membre de I’ Institut. Valognes : 

artin, Paris: Durand. 1867. 

Conspiration des Barons Normands contre Guillaume-le-Batard, Duc de 
Normandie, et Bataille du Val-des-dunes en 1047. Par M. Abbé Le Cointe, 
Curé de Cintleaux. Caen: Le Gost-Clérisse. 1868. 


—favoured dependencies certainly, perhaps almost to be called 
dependent allies, but still foreign and distant possessions of the 
Crown of England. Aquitaine is not, like the true Normandy, 
— by men of our own blood, differing from us only in not 

aving preserved the speech of our common fathers. Aquitaine 
never gave us a new nobility; it did not even, like Anjou, give us 
a royal dynasty. Normandy, we need not say, gave us both. 
Next to the Old-Saxon and Frisian lands, where the old mother- 
tongue still dwells on the lips of the kinsfolk whom we left in the 
old home, the true Normandy, the lands beyond the Dive, Saxon 
Bayeux and Danish Coutances, must ever be the portion of Conti- 
nental Europe where the true lover of English history finds him- 
self most thoroughly at home. 

The two books before us come from this small region, which we 
may still speak of as Teutonic Gaul. We gave our readers last 
year some account of the field and battle of Val-és-dunes—our 
author, we see, writes Val-des-dunes, but we prefer our own way 
as the more archaic. This was the result of an investigation made 
by two English scholars last May. They simply went over the 

und with their beoks in their hands, we what they saw 
neath their eyes with what they read in William of Poitiers and 
the Roman de Tes. Since then we are indeed glad to find that 
the site has been subjected to a more searching investigation with 
the help of the spade and the pick-axe by several local antiquaries, 
among whom we are specially glad to see the local clergy takin 
leading part. It is a little amusing to find our ie, M. 
Cointe, speaking of the “mouvement intellectuel” among the 
clergy of Normandy, or at any rate of the diocese of Bayeux, as 
something which in a kind of way needs to be explained. The 
credit of this movement is due, it seems, to the late Bishop of 
Bayeux and Lisieux, Mgr. Didiot, and we gather that his suc- 
cessor, installed last year with all solemnity in the glorious 
cathedral of his diocese, is walking worthily in the steps of a pre- 
decessor who, as M. Le Cointe gratefully says, “ a mis en honneur 
parmi nous les études historiques.” 

M. Le Cointe’s little work is an unpretending, but very accurate, 
description of the site of the battle, and of the late investigations 
on the spot. In his narrative he has carefully followed the details 
of the fight given by honest Wace, and by the more romantic, 
and therefore less trustworthy, Benoit de Ste. More. It must be 
remembered that we have no detailed account from any contem- 
porary writer. William of Poitiers, who is the fullest, cuts his 
story remarkably short as compared with his exuberance about the 
undoubtedly less interesting war with Anjou. But Wace, though 
he wrote in verse, and a hundred years or more after the time, is 
so thoroughly honest and painstaking that we may trust him for 
most things. The good Canon of Bayeux was one of that rare 
class of people who make every effort to find out the truth, and 
who, when they do not know a thing, are not ashamed to say so. 
His description of the field is an admirable bit of topography ; it is 
the description of a careful eye-witness, who thought it his duty 
to go and examine his sites tor himself. But M. Le Cointe also 
uses sume later, and seemingly manuscript, sources, of which we 
should like to know more. Wanstives of this sort must of course 
always be used with caution; but it is not safe utterly to cast 
them aside, as it is always possible that they may preserve 
fragments of genuine tradition, In this case M. Le Cointe’s 
later guides contain two statements which, if they can be authen- 
ticated, are of great importance. According to them an auxiliary 
force from Anjou served in the rebel army. There are scholars 
who give special attention to Angevin matters, and we commend 
this statement to their attention. The other is that the town 
of Caen remained faithful to the Duke. It may be remembered 
that the battle of Val-ds-dunes was essentially a struggle 
between what we may roughly call the French and the Danish 
parts of Normandy. Jouen and Evreux were with the Duke ; 
Bayeux and Coutances with the rebels. The men of the Hiesmois, 
alone in the later yet truer N ny Pn later conquests of 
Rolf and the conquests of William Longsword—appeared, for 
obvious reasons, on the side of their own illustrious countryman. 
If M. Le Cointe’s account be true, we must add Caen to Falaise 
as another oasis of loyalty. The fact is by no means unlikely. 
Wace tells us that, even in the revolted districts, the feeling of 
the people in general was with the Duke. When we remember 
the great peasant revolt fifty years earlier, this is exceedingly 
likely; and in the account of the battle itself the infantry do 
nothing; the fight is a mere tourney of gentlemen. Now, if this 
was the general feeling, it is probable enough that a large town 
like Caen, which would be comparatively little under the control of 
the Viscounts and other nobles, may have been not only ready but 
able to act against them and for the Duke. And this may perhaps 
explain the important position which Caen, a place hitherto seldom 
heard of, takes in Norman history from the time. A town 
which had proved its loyalty under such trying circumstances 
would naturally be chosen for the special favour and special 
bounty of the Sovereign. 

The researches made by M. Le Cointe and his companions in 
the course of last autumn brought to light a great number of 
burials in various parts of the field, especially on the site of the 
chapel of Saint Lawrence, which was destroyed in the Huguenot 
wars, and whose foundations were removed about fifteen years back. 
This chapel, the counterpart of Cnut’s minster on Assandun and of 
the cullegiate church of Battlefield near Shrewsbury, stood on the 
highest ground of the field, the ridge of Saint Lawrence, which 
was seemingly the scene of the last blows exchanged in the battle. 
From that point all became a mere rout, the Duke’s party and his 
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French allies chasing the vanquished men of Bayeux and Coutances 
in that headlong flight westward which Wace so graphically 
describes. 

The mention of this spot leads us at once, curiously enough, to 
the mention of the other book now before us, M. Delisle’s History 
of the Lords of Saint Saviour. The last man, by all accounts, who 
struck a blow on the rebel side was the Viscount of Saint Saviour, 
or-rather of the Cétentin, Neel or Nigel the Second, one of the 
three great leaders of the revolt. He was, as his father had been 
before him, the great chief of the Danish peninsula—the only penin- 
sula in Europe, as Sir Francis Palgrave observes, besides the kin- 
dred Jiitland, which points to the North. No part of Normandy 
plays a more important part, either in the wars of the province or in 
the Conquest of Rngiend, than this, the most purely Scandinavian 
part of the Duchy. And the centre of the district was at that time 
undoubtedly the castle of Saint Saviour, the seat of its Viscounts, 
Neel the First lives in Norman history as having beaten back 
that early English invasion, that strange fruit of the misplaced and 
momentary energy of the Unready King, which one hardl 
ventures to believe, but which yet seems to rest on quite enoug 
of evidence. Neel the Second was exiled for a while after the 
Duke’s victory, and he seems to have lost some estates in the island 
of Guernsey. But he was soon allowed to return; he lived till a 
good old age as Lord of Saint Saviour, and changed a small 
collegiate foundation established by his father into the great Abbey 
which divides the interest of Saint Saviour with the castle itself. 
Whether he took any part in the invasion of England is a disputed 
point, which M. Delisle rules in the negative. On the one hand, 

e — in Wace’s roll-call before the battle; on the other 
hand, he does not appear in Domesday Book. 

The work of M. Delisle by no means confines itself to the 
eleventh century or to the ancient family which became extinct 
in the male line in the twelfth. He carries on the history of 
Saint Saviour and its castle down to the Revolution, dwelling 
especially on the important part played by the castle in both of 
the great acts of the Hundred Years’ War. For the part with 
which we are more directly concerned, M. Delisle’s text strikes us 
as a little meagre, but it is not in the text that the main value of 
the book lies. M. Delisle has given us an Appendix of Charters, 
in which the lover of Norman history, and of K:nglish history too, 
may positively revel. But why is there no complete Norman Codex 
Diplomaticus? We go to Caen and look with reverence on the foun- 
dation charter of Saint Stephen, with the mark of William drawn in 
bold broad lines and the mark of Matilda in feminine spider-legs. 
We look it up in Neustria Pia, and, to say nothing else, we find sad 
havoc made with the English names. Among our Norman friends 
there ought to be a Norman Kemble to give us all these things 
in order, and moreover, unlike Mr. Kemble, to print them ex- 
actly as he finds them. Till we get this, we are delighted to come 
across so rich a collection, even if in some sort a local collection, 
as that now given us by M. Delisle. But in truth, by taking in 
documents witnessed by the Viscounts, though not relating to 
business within the Cétentin, M. Delisle has made it much more 
than a local collection. Here then we have charters from the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century onwards, charters of the Duchess 

unnor, mistress, wife, and widow of Richard the Fearless, 
charters of her son Richard the Good, and of her grandson Robert 
the Devil, among which last we meet with signatures more inter- 
esting to English eyes even than those of the lords of the Cétentin. 
Here for instance is a charter of Duke Robert (p. 1) to lécamp; 
among its witnesses we read “Signum Hetwardi, Signum I[el- 
wredi ”—that is, no doubt, the two English Aithelings sojourn- 
ing at the court of their Norman cousin. Here is a charter 
of William (p. 18) in which we find no Atlfred, but do find 
“Fatuardus Rex.” This document (which may be compared 
with that most perplexing one in the Codex Diplomaticus iv. 231, 
which M. Delisle here reprints) can only have been drawn up in 
that part of the year 1042 when Eadward had been already 
chosen King in London, but had not yet set out to take possession 
of his kingdom. In strictness he was no King till his coronation 
at Winchester next Easter, but Norman feeling on such a point 
was doubtless less particular than English, and William would 
not refuse to vee a royal signature attached to his charters. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON L* 
(Second Notice.) 


HE affairs of Spain and Portugal hardly reappear upon the 

face of this correspondence before the spring of 1811, when 
the Peninsular horizon again takes a rosier colour. Soult has 
captured Badajos; Masséna has made good his retreat; the 
armies of Andalusia, of Portugal, of the North and the Centre, 
have been reinforced; the Marshals together can march upon 
Lisbon with 100,000 men, or either of them can throw his 
separate force upon it, if Wellington should be rash enough to 
march forward against the other. After the harvest the English 
are to be swept out of Portugal, this year without fail. But 
Marmont, in place of Masséna, is to have the task of driving them. 
The correspondence is totally silent as to the reasons which in- 
duced the substitution of the Duke of Ragusa for the Prince of 
Essling. In the beginning of April, 1811, the Emperor still 
sends general instructions to Masséna for the whole conduct of the 
coming campaign. By the end of that month, before the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onoro and the evacuation of Almeida, orders are sent 


* Correspondance de Napoléon Jer, ‘Tomes 21-22. 


to Marmont to reorganize his army of Portugal. The qua 
Masséna’s inferior generals, in short all the causes and the y 
fact of his recall, leave scarcely a trace in these letters, N at 
history quotes a letter from Berthier to Marmont, on his appoint- 
ment, marked with an indubitable impress of the Imperial sty 
** Saisissez les rénes d’une main ferme.” How is it that these 
volumes do not contain the minute on which that letter was 
written? The French student of the Peninsular war slides from 
the = of Masséna to that of Marmont without knowing when 
or why. 

Even before the end of 1810, the image of the coming quarrel 
with Russia began to take shape in Napoleon’s mind. Within g 
month or two of his planning a great naval campaign against 
England for 1812, and writing to the King of Westphalia, “Je 
suis en paix avec tout le monde, et rien ne menace la tranquillité 
du continent,” a little cloud like a man’s hand was rising in the 
North. Alexander would not take the high-handed measures for 
the extirpation of British trade carried on under neutral flags that 
Napoleon urged upon him. An autograph letter from the French 
Emperor adjured “ Monsieur mon frére” to confiscate at one 
swoop six hundred merchant vessels then in the Baltic. “ Under 
whatever flag, with whatever papers—French, German, Spanish, 
Danish, Russian, Swedish—your Majesty may be sure they are 
English; confiscate them all, in the interest of the peace of the 
world.” Shortly afterwards Napoleon instructed his Foreign 
Minister to draw up an official note on the same topic, “ fort 
polie, fort douce, mais qui contienne du moins les vérités qu'il est 

on que la Russie connaisse.” Within another month Russia is 
discovered to be raising field-works on the Dwina and the 
Dniester, which excite the sensitive foresight of Napoleon as 
indicating “ mauvaises dispositions”; and in ten days more the , 
French War Minister is instructed quietly to accumulate at 
Dantzig the materials for a large pontoon bridge, which, however, 
is not to be constructed at once, because “ cela donnerait l’alarme,” 
In February, 1811, Napolecn arranged the purchase from Vienna 
of a large quantity of muskets, nominally by the King of Saxony, 
but in fact to be stored at Dresden on his own account, for armin 
the Poles against Russia in case of war; and in March an em | 
intention of England to send a fleet into the Baltic became the pre- 
text for a large increase of the Dantzig garrison, which in its tum 
atforded a plausible cover for the gradual congregation of a great 
army. The letters of Napoleon to Davoitt, who commanded and 
organized this army as it grew, contemplated the war with Russia as 
ultimately unavoidable, but probably not imminent within the 
year 1811; that is to say, as to be declared whenever it might 
best suit Napoleon. Those to the Russian Court grew fuller of 
complaints of the Czar’s unfriendly acts and offensive preparations, 
and louder in protesting that France had been guilty of neither 
unfriendliness of thought nor hostile counter-preparation. It is 
clear that Napoleon was for many months previously bent upon the 
Russian war, concentrated his mind upon the task of. amassing his 
means forit, and used every dissimulation to conceal his intention 
till the moment when he should be ready to spring upon his prey. 
These volumes are filled with the proofs of his growing mental 
absorption in the scheme of this gigantic miscalculation, the 
paramount interest of which made him underrate the importance 
of giving the finishing stroke himself to the war in Spain and 
Portugal. He thought that England would only continue bleed- 
ing herself slowly to death in the Peninsula by pressing on his 
Marshals’ swords, and would only be the more helpless in face 
of his planned thunderclap of a widely combined marine campaign, 
and an Irish invasion, if that attack, fixed at first as the main 
business of 1812, were deferred for another year, and followed a 
successful return from Moscow. At times in the summer of 1811 
the thought was still floating in his mind that, by the help of a 
party among the Irish, he might commence a diversion by throw- 
ing an army into Ireland late in the autumn of that very year. He 
desired his Minister of War to promise any terms whatever to the 
Irish secessionists of the day :— 

Je désire que vous fassiez venir O'Connor et les autres Irlandais qui sont 
a Paris, et que vous voyiez renouveler un parti en Irlande. dans ce 
moment vingt-cing vaisseaux de guerre devant I’Escaut et neuf dans le 
Texel. Je ne suis point du tout Cloigné de faire au mois d’octobre une ex- 
pédition de 30,000 hommes et de 4,000 chevaux en Irlande, si je suis assure 
d’y trouver un parti et si l’Angleterre continue & se dégarnir pour envoyer 
les troupes en Portugal. Il vous sera facile de faire comprendre que, étant 
maitre de l’Escaut et du ‘Texel, et les Anglais se dégarnissant partout, c'est 
une circonstance unique. 

Je ferai tel traité que les Irlandais voudront. J’attache ’ cela une grande 
importance. Je désire avoir un plan et savoir & quoi m’en tenir la-dessus 
avant quinze jours. Rien ne peut m’empécher de sortir de ]’Escaut ; et les 
Anglais n’ayant plus personne en Angleterre seront obligés de rappeler leurs 
soldats de la Péninsule, ce qui demandera deux ou trois mois, On aura le 
temps de s’aucrer dans le pays avant l’arrivée de ces troupes. 

A second note bids the Duke of Feltre “poussez cette affaire 
trés-vivement,” and a third jogs his activity in these terms:— 

Je vous avais chargé de suivre les affaires relatives & I’Irlande. Je men 
entends plus parler. 


In November of the same year this diversion is still in Napoleon’s 
mind as feasible for the next spring, if only partisans are to 
found in the island ;— 


J’attends avec impatience des nouvelles d'Irlande et je n’en regois pas 5 il 
faudrait envoyer de nouveaux agents. Mes moyens sont préts, ct, 5) J etals 
sir d’avoir un parti, je ferais l’expédition ; elle pourrait se faire & la 
février ou au commencement de mars. I] faut donc envoyer des agents et 
bien compléter des régiments irlandais. 
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As Davofit was in command of the vanguard of the army which 
at this moment was most constantly in Napoleon’s thoughts as 
the instrument with which his next giant’s stroke was to be made, 
the letters to him are particularly interesting. No detail is he- 
d the sphere of the Emperor's anxiety to make his great mili- 
instrument most effective, and keep it in the best condition. 
His information on the most various points is minute, and his 
neral principles are laid down with the clearest terseness. Here 
is a maxim for Rapp, the chief of the engineering staff at Dantzig, 
the soundness of which has never been better proved than in the 
siege of Sebastopol :— 
Tl faut qu’il fasse des projets pour les lignes de contre-attaque a établir 


lorsque l’ennemi aurait démasqué ses attaques. Quand I’ennemi remue de | 


_ read it after the event absolutely fey. 


la terre, il faut qu’il en remue; c’est le moyen de prolonger le sitge & 
Vinfini. 

ually pointed is the rule given to Davoit himself on the choice 
of healthy cantonments for his army :— 

Ayez bien soin que mes troupes soient placées dans les lieux oi elles 
naient point 4 craindre de maladies. J] vaut mieux donner la bataille la 
plus sanglante que de mettre ses troupes dans un lieu malsain. Souvenez- 
yous de ce qui est arrivé & la division Morand apres la bataille de 
Wagram. 

Yet this was the general who a year later plunged these —_ 
troops through the bloodiest of battles into a hopeless strife wi 
the hostile elements; so easy is it to depart from the soundest 
maxims of one’s own wisdom. 

The cost of soldiers’ shirts, the patterns and sizes of soldiers’ 
coats, the grievance of army tailors in the small sum (1 franc 

ocentimes) allowed for the making of each coat and finding 
taeead and buttons, are as minutely attended to by the Emperor 
as any alleged irregularity committed in the camp of Boulogne 
of drawing pay and rations for non-existent sailors or soldiers. 
About this last Napoleon orders, “ Faites faire une enquéte la- 
dessus et un exemple qui puisse 6pouvanter sur de pareils abus.” 

The following is a model of Napoleons voluble angry tone, 
charged with a good deal of sham thunder :— 

Répondez au général Belliard que vous n’avez pas mis sa lettre sous mes 

eux : qu'il avait sans doute perdu la téte quand il l’a écrite ; qu’ofirir sa 

ission pour ne pas avoir exécuté mes ordres, c'est déclarer qu’on ne veut 
pas obéir : que c’est avoir encouru la peine capitale : que ces 3,000 hommes 
et 1,200 chevaux auraient pu sauver l’armée du Midi: qu'il est trés-coupable : 
quill aurait pu évacuer Cuenca ou tout autre point, mais qu'il devait 
exécuter les ordres de l’Empereur: qu'il y a dans sa lettre deux ou trois 
passages qui ne sont pas d’un soldat: que, si vous les aviez mis sous les 
yeux de Sa Majesté, elle l'aurait fait arreter et aurait fait un exemple de ce 
manquement & la discipline militaire: que, par égard pour ses anciens 
services et par l’amitié que vous lui portez, vous n’avez pas laissé connaitre 
a lEmpereur ces phrases inconvenantes, et que vous vous étes borné a 
dire que mes ordres avaient été exécutés : que cette affectation de sentiments 
PVhonneur et de personnalité est le comble du ridicule et de l’indiscipline 
militaire : que honneur d’un général consiste obéir, maintenir les sub- 
alternes sous ses ordres dans le chemin de la probité, a faire régner une bonne 
discipline, & se livrer exclusivement aux intéréts de I’ Etat et du souverain, 
et & dédaigner entitrement ses intérécts particuliers : que vous voyez, par le 
ton qu’il prend, qu'il a désappris la France, et que, quand il est question 
yt led les ordres de l’Empereur, il croit avoir & parler au roi d’Espagne. 
It is curious to see Napoleon’s contempt for the person or position 
of the fraternal puppets whom he had set up on their thrones, 
coming to the surface in these letters to his subordinate generals. 
In the same spirit he writes to the Duke of Feltre, as War 
Minister, that Magdeburg is to be fortified and provisioned by the 
King of Westphalia, otherwise 

Je prendrais pour moi la ville, son administration et ses revenus. Ecrivez 

toujours aux ofliciers du génie de commencer les travaux. Le prince 
@Eckmiihl fera fournir par avance une somme de 50,000 francs; le roi le 
remboursera, ou je garderai Magdebourg. 
The Imperial speeches, written in what Sir Walter Scott called 
the big bow-wow style, show an unsurpassable power of stating or 
mis-stating the facts from Napoleon’s own point of view in the 
simplest and broadest of terms. ‘This, for instance, is the clear 
daylight in which the rights of the now so insoluble Roman ques- 
tion stood in March, 1811, in the eyes of the founder of the First 
Empire :— 

Je sais qu’il faut rendre & Dieu ce qui est & Dieu, mais le Pape n’est pas 

eu. Lorsquon voit les papes constamment s’agiter et bouleverser la 
chrétienté pour les intéréts temporels du petit Etat de Rome, c’est-d-dire 
@une souveraineté qui équivaut & un duche, on déplore I’état de la société 
catholique, compromise pour de si chétifs intéréts. 

At the inauguration of the Corps Législatif on the 16th June, 
1811, the foregone conclusion only required registration in the 
Emperor's opening speech :— 

Les affaires de la religion ont été trop souvent mélées et sacrifiées aux 

intéréts Etat du troisitme ordre, Si la moiti¢ de l'Europe s’est séparée 


de V'Eglise de Rome, on peut l’attribuer spécialement a la contradiction qui | 


n’a cess¢ d’exister entre les vérités et les principes de la religion qui sont 
pour tout l’univers, et des prétentions et des intéréts qui ne regardaient 
wun tres-petit coin de l’Italie. J’ai mis fin & ce scandale pour toujours. 
“ai réuni Rome a l’Empire. J’ai accordé des palais aux papes & Rome et & 
Paris, S’ils ont & coeur les intéréts de la religion, ils voudront séjourner 
Souvent au centre des affaires de la chrétienté; c'est ainsi que saint Pierre 
préféra Rome au séjour méme de la Terre-Sainte, 

_Powr toujours, indeed! The present Emperor must wish that 
is uncle’s word had represented an actual settlement of more 
Tmanent duration. It is not to everybody, even in the Bonaparte 
family, that it is given to be a proud setter up and puller down 
of kings, especially when the King is a Pope. The same dis- 
Course takes further note in the same almighty tone of the 
annexation of Holland to the empire of which “ elle n’en est qu’une 
émanation ; sans elle Empire ne serait pas complet”; of that of 


quarter for which the real thunderclap was 
_ gether, it is one of the most singular of roy 


the Hanseatic towns, on the ground of the highest expediency— 
“ce n’est pas mon territoire que j’ai voulu accroitre, mais bien 
mes moyens maritimes”; and of that of the Valais—“ prévue dés 


l’acte de Médiation, et considérée comme nécessaire pour concilier 
les intéréts de la Suisse avec les intéréts de la France et de 


l'Italie.” Its anathema of the vampire England, that can only 
live upon universal war, ends with a threat of a coup de tonnerre 
that shall avenge Europe and Asia by the destruction of this 
modern Carthage. It contains not a single word of Russia, the 
reparing. Alto- 
discourses to be 
read in history ; not wanting in the majesty which it assumes, but 
so dogmatic, omniscient, and omnipotent, as to sound to those who 


THE CONNELLS OF CASTLE CONNELL.* 


| would be a gross injustice to class romances of complex and 
ingenious incident, like those of the elder Dumas and G. P. R. 
James, with the sensational novels which have had such a prepos- 
terous run in the English libraries for the last eight or ten years. 
A thoroughly wild romance, like the Three Musketeers, for ex- 
ample, or the Vicomte de Bragelonne, abounding in impossibilities, 
extravagances, plots, stratagems, narrow escapes, brilliant situa- 
tions, laughable as it may be when meas by high ssthetic 
standards, still gives plenty of room for the not despicable qualities 
of invention, spirit, and fancy. The sensation novel of which we 
have all by this time grown so thoroughly sick and weary is run 
ina mould. The invention is generally contemptible, there bein 

some one stereotyped sort of crime committed by a premerheves | 
sort of criminal. Instead of the lively fancy of the true romancer, 
the writer goes through his or her work with the plodding, business- 
like, solid air of a detective policeman. The vigour is mainly 
shown in the effort of prolonging a story, that might have filled a 
score of pages in a light magazine, into a three-volume novel. The 
red-haired woman with the pink skin and the glittering eye is, we 
are happy to think, becoming a drug in the market. The novel- 
manufacturers, if they have any sense, will feel that they must 
change the pattern, and run their heroes and heroines into some 
other mould. As soon as they perceive this very evident necessity, 
we would recommend them to study the new novel before us. The 
plot is as wild as any that Dumas and all his many collaborateurs 
could have devised among them, and not the most romantic reader 
will complain that a shadow of realism falls over its pages at a 
single point. It is a genuine plot, and not a bare incident or two. 
Without having counted accurately, we should think that there are 
not many fewer than fifty incidents of very great importance. 
And, to borrow an expression from the rather similar art of 
carpentry, these incidents are all well pieced together, and 
the keenest eye will be at a loss to discern any awkward 
or clumsy joining. That is, the Connells of Castle Connell 
is really a good story, with plenty of mazy windings and 
complexities, yet not without a plan. The authoress, with 
sound judgment, makes no effort to study character, or analyse 
motives, or ponder with meditative scrutiny over the extraordi- 
nary behaviour of this or that of the personages whom she has 


created and given names to. For this we are very thankful. 
That anybody who is so lucky as to possess the gift of 
invention enough to tell us a good story, should spoil it all 


by the intrusion of reflection, which is another and an inde- 
pendent gift, is one of the most deplorable wastes possible in a 
sinall way. Miss Gordon, it is evident, thoroughly understands 
her métier, and it is one from which every staunch novel-reader 
can, if he chooses, extract a great deal of pleasure. Her writ- 
ing is certainly much less sparkling than that of the gay and 
hearty Dumas, and, on the other hand, it lacks the stateliness 
of stride with which Mr. James would place a puppet here and a 
puppet there; though let us never deny that that wonderful 
master could now and again condescend to the gentle and the 
touching with a success that will for ever make him dear to 
youth. These two great inventors show in every page that they 
relish their art consumedly. A complex intrigue to Dumas, a 
chivalrous tragedy to James, are morsels to be rolled under the 
tongue. They are conscious of their power, and handle destin 
with airs of easy superiority. Perhaps, when she has had their 
experience, Miss Gordon may reach the same jaunty and masterful 
manner of directing fate. Meanwhile, she has a very passable style. 
Like a sensible person, she takes her plot perfectly seriously and in 

od faith, never giggling aside to the reader about her puppets, 
but telling her story in a bright and reasonable fashion, as if she 
took as much interest in it as she hopes her readers will take. 
The effect could not be better. The story does not hold us breath- 
less and pale with excitement, for which the sober-headed reader 
who takes up his novel just after dinner, or just before it, when 
he wants his life to sit easily upon him, ought to be grateful. The 
excitement that makes men breathless is necessarily unwholesome. 
What one wants is just enough to engage the attention, gently to 
stimulate curiosity, lightly to stir one’s intelligence. These quali- 
ties are nicely hit by the novel before us. 

Perhaps the authoress has been a little bold in bringing famous 
historic characters prominently forward into her romance. She 
is not, however, without ample precedent. James presents you 
Richelieu or Mazarin with masterly familiarity, while Mr. Lever 


* The Connells of Castle Connell. By Janet Gordon. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1868. 
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has not thought it beyond the fair prerogatives of the writer of 
fiction to bring Charles O’Malley or Jack Hinton or Harry Lorre- 
quer, or some other of his dashing heroes, into a sort of altercation 
with the great Napoleon. Miss Gordon in the same spirit, think- 
ing probably that as historians have dealt plenteously in fiction 
there can be no harm in a novelist throwing in a dash of the his- 
toric, borrows from the more august Muse not only Napoleon, 
but Robespierre, Danton, Madame Roland, Carnot, and we know 
not how many other conspicuous figures of the Revolutionary 
era. Nor does she shrink from supplementing her stock of in- 
vented and original incidents by resort to the tremendous events 
of that time. One of her heroines, for example, being no longer 
— for the p s of the story, is remorselessly handed over 
to be butchered by the Septembriseurs ; and we have a very graphic 
and truthful account of the method of those ever execrable mas- 
sacres, As a rule, historical incidents in novels jostle very 
awkwardly with those that are more avowedly imaginary. The 


historic people seem generally to be rather stiff in their joints, | 


when placed by the side of the flexible imaginary people. But 
over this novel there is such a delightful and pervasive atmosphere 
of what is strange, extraordinary, and romantic, and this gets into 
the reader’s mind so thoroughly, that he does not feel it to be in 
the least awkward or jarring when the young hero becomes 
Carnot’s clerk, or spends a long evening with a few friends at 
Madame Roland’s, or is rescued at the foot of the gallows by 
Robespierre, or helps Napoleon Buonaparte to save an officer from 
the clutches of a Revolutionary tribunal. Although Napoleon’s 
name is not given to us all at once, nobody can doubt from the 
first moment who is the “little, meagre young man, with a stern, 
classically handsome face, dressed in the coarse uniform of an 
officer of the Revolutionary army.” Robespierre figures con- 
spicuously in the opening scenes of the story, as well as later on ; 
and, in spite of one or two good traits, the authoress takes care that 
he shall not be any pleasanter person in fiction than he is in the 
graver pages of history. Still there is an agreeable impression 
of domesticity and a well-regulated mind about “ the dreaded 
chief of the Jacobins, seated at a table, on which were some books 
and papers, a frugal supper, and a tumbler of camomile tea.” But 
though there was camomile tea indoors, we are not allowed to forget 
the transactions out of doors in which this mild-mannered man had so 
bloody ashare. No wonder a deadly faintness seized the hero when 
by and by, in passing through the Place de la Revolution, he saw the 
flickering blaze of the soldiers’ fires “fall upon the guillotine, 
feebly lighting up its grim outlines, and glancing with a ghastly 
radiance on the long sabre-like axe.” Some of the street scenes 
in revolutionary Paris are graphically, if briefly, touched off; and, 
on the whole, we congratulate ourselves that the authoress has 
brought the hero and us from a lonely place in Ireland to these vivid 
and remarkable pictures. After so much of domestic horror as we 
have been accustomed to in recent fiction, it is a refreshing change 
to get out on to a broader stage. Instead of poisoning a wife 
in her bedroom, or shooting her in a shrubbery, it is far better that 
the hero should be found in the midst of Parisian disturbances, 
where, for example, “a part of the populace had kindled large 
fires, round which they were dancing the carmagnole ; some were 
firing their muskets in all directions, careless what mark they hit ; 
others were dealing out rum and brandy from large barrels 
mounted on wheels; others were lustily shouting the Marseillaise ; 
others again, the formidable cannoniers of the sections, conspicuous 
by their blood-red dress, were getting their heavy ordnance into 

sition,” and so forth. We feel that at any rate we are seeing 
ife, and, in a novel, what is so well worth seeing? And the 
authoress has the happy art of not overdoing her historic bits. 
She knows when to stop, and before we have had time to grow 
weary of the horrors of Paris, we have been transported by the 
natural course of the story back again to Castle Connell. 

From what has been already said of the style of the story, the 
reader will infer that, when we do get back to Ireland, we do not 
by any means fall down to a flat and stagnant level. Such a 
contrast after the excitement of the French Revolution would be 
too violent to be endurable. So we find ourselves in the midst of 
complex schemes and on the brink of astounding discoveries. In 
saying that the next situation turns upon passion for a woman, 
pride, suspicion, revenge, terror, and that it involves a dark cellar 
and mouldering bones, have we not removed any apprehension 
lest the plot should have grown tame or commonplace? The 
story is complex enough to tax the reader’s power of guessing its 
conclusion pretty severely ; and though he may have a tolerably 
good notion as to one or two of the issues, he will probably find 
that there are one or two others about which the authoress 
has been clever enough to keep him in the dark, which is 
altogether just what it should be. For there are plots within plots, 
and people whose identity one has never thought of suspecting 
prove in the long run to be quite other persons than those for 
whom we took them. This kind of complex story is not very 
often attempted, and when it is attempted it very often 
ends, not in an interesting complication, but in sheer cloudy 
confusion. Among the Connells all works as smoothly as pos- 
sible, each set of incidents moving along its own groove, and 
yet sufficiently connected with one another to escape disjointedness 
and chaos. 

It is not to be expected that there should be any particularly 
novel or striking manifestation of character in a novel of plot. 
The kind of mind which is clever in the one is seldom original 
in the other. To use « bit of convenient jargon, people who are 
good at subjective analysis are not often good in objective con- 


struction. But the characters in the present book are very fairly 
drawn indeed, and one of them, that of the young wife of 
Citizen Leblanc, is fresh and bright to a degree much aboye 
the average. The dialogue is exceedingly respectable, and alto- 
gether the story is one of the best of its class. If it does not 
make any pretence of sublime moral, or of appeal to the loftier 
emotions, at least it is thoroughly interesting and readable, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

iy is not surprising that an impartial history of the English 

Reformation is still a desideratum. There are few periods 
of history where the facts are more certain, and the inferences 
more disputed. The view adopted by each successive writer 
is prescribed for him beforehand by his hereditary preposses- 
sions, and the world will probably not be able to agree upon the 
controversy until the lapse of time has rendered it a subject of 
purely historical interest. If the problem has been solved by any 
one, it is a cooleunimpassioned Ranke ; but the most recent 
history, by Von Thommes", is a sufficient proof that the Catholic 
party, at all events, are unwilling to submit the matter to his 
arbitration. In spirit this writer does not materially vary from 
Lingard, Cobbett, and the other setters forth of the current Roman 
Catholic tradition. He observes more moderation in his language, 
and affects a greater show of historical fairness, but substantially 
his is the old story—England revolted from the Roman obedience 
because Henry VIL. wished to put away his wife. There is not 
a word about the enormous corruptions of the Church, which 
alone could have rendered Henry’s undertaking practicable. The 
clergy are censured indeed, but merely for their subserviency to 
the King. So one-sided a production can hardly be regarded as 
history. As a mere composition it is entitled to praise ; the style 
is good, and the author manifests considerable dexterity in repre- 
senting occurrences to suit his views, without rendering his par- 
tisanship too apparent. It is almost superfluous to add that he 
- no first-hand acquaintance with the manuscript sources of his 

istory. 

A history of the French Revolution, by Ludwig Hiiusser , is 
no more than a report of his lectures on the subject, delivered ex- 
temporaneously at Heidelberg. A work prepared under such cir- 
cumstances cannot, of course, sustain comparison with elaborate 
histories like Von Sybel’s; but, regarded as lectures, Hiiusser’s 
chapters are admirable, and give a high idea of the course of 
oral instruction at German Universities. Being intended for in- 
struction, not for display, there are no set passages of premeditated 
eloquence, but solid information is conveyed in a narrow compass, 
and in a lively and attractive style. 

It is not very easy to see why Ernest Count Mansfeld { should 
recently have become a subject of so much interest, both to 
Catholics and Protestants. He was, indeed, a vigorous, though 
very unsuccessful, champion of the Protestant cause in the dark 
days immediately preceding the appearance of Gustavus Adolphus 
on the scene, but it is hard to believe that religious zeal was his 
motive, or that he deserves the attentions of the two Counts 
who have respectively undertaken his impeachment and apology. 
Count Uetterodt seems to us to have failed in his attempt to 
make a religious champion out of an audacious adventurer whose 
principles and practice were equally loose. As little does Mansfeld 
merit the special animosity with which he has been pursued by 
Count Villermont ; he was neither better nor worse than the other 
soldiers of fortune of his age, only more conspicuous than the 
majority by his talents and vicissitudes. Catholics and Pro- 
testants might afford to acquiesce in this conclusion, inasmuch as, 
with all his energy and ability, Mansfeld did the former very little 
harm, and the latter very little good. Count Uetterodt’s preju- 
dices are less obtrusive than Count Villermont’s, but the execution 
of his book is far inferior. 

The second and concluding volume of Gentz’s correspondence 
with Pilat §, the editor of the “inspired ” Austrian Observer, con- 
tains the letters from 1821 to Gentz’s death. It is less attractive 
than the former volume, partly from the inferior interest of the 
transactions to which it relates, partly from the unfortunate, 
almost ludicrous, exhibition of the writer as an Austrian Mrs. 
Partington, trying to repress the advancing tide of Liberalism 
with a mop of leading articles. In Gentz’s own day his efforts 
appeared no doubt in a very different light, both to himself and 
his antagonists ; but recent events have so completely demonstra 
the rottenness of the system for which he contended, that we can 
now only commiserate his blindness, or censure his subserviency, 
according to our estimate of the motives which actuated him. 
We see, for our own part, no reason to doubt the perfect sincerity 
of the support which Gentz gave to the policy of Prince Metter- 
nich ; nor, perhaps, when all the circumstances of the time are 
considered, will it appear so surprising that even men of ability 
should have believed that their choice lay between absolutism 
and the complete dissolution of the State. Gentz’s letters, 

* Geschichte von England zur Zeit der Tudors. Von J..N, yon Thommes. 
Bde, 1,2. Mainz: Kupferberg. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Ludwig Hiusser’s Geschichte der Franzisischen Revolution, 1789-1799" 
Herausgegeben von W. Oncken. Lerlin: Weidmann, London : Williams 
& Norgate. 

t Ernest Graf zu Mansfeld. Historische Darstellung. Von Ludwig 
Grafen Uetterodt. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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written with the utmost frankness, afford a clear view of the 

ings of Austrian foreign policy. Next to the suppression 
oP revolutionary movements in all parts of the globe, nothing 
seems to have been so earnestly desired as the preservation of 
Turkey. The Greek insurrection was regarded with anger and 
ill-will, Russia with anxious distrust, the Prussia of that pre- 
Bismarkian age with a mixture of malevolence and disdain. The 
friendship of France and England was coveted, but their con- 
stitutional systems of government kept the Austrian states- 
men in a perpetual fidget. Gentz’s exultation at the death 
of Canning borders upon the unseemly, and the importance he 
attaches to it is a proof how little the shrewdest observers can 
realize the condition of a people living under free institutions. His 
joy at the accession of the Polignac Ministry is another instance of 
shortsightedness ; at the same time he condemned from the first 
the ordinances which brought about the Revolution of July, and his 
readiness to accept that event, and make the best of it,is creditable 
to his good sense and the elasticity of his temperament. As in 
the former volume, Gentz’s private character appears in a favour- 
able light. The peculiar odium under which he has so long 
laboured is ag owing to the unpopularity of his politics, but 
chiefly to the ill-will of Prussian writers, who cannot forgive 
him for having entered the Austrian service, and contributed 
to defeat the schemes of Prussia for annexing Saxony. Many of 
the incidental notices are very entertaining, as when we read that 
“Lord Byron is writing in Pisa, with a certain Hunt (formerly 
editor of the Zwvaminer), a periodical entitled the Liberal. 
The second part contains a poem called ‘The Vision of Judg- 
ment,’ which, as well as the prose, surpasses in insanity and 
infamy anything that has ever been written.” This view was 
sufficiently natural at Vienna. We are more surprised to be told 
that “Pozzo di Borgo vents more showy phrases in half an hour 
than Chateaubriand does in a week.” <A bishop told Gentz that 
there could be no security for the Austrian Church or monarchy 
until three-fourths of the professors had been expelled from 
the country, and Gentz seems to have agreed with him. The 
volume teems with weapons available for the assailants of Met- 
ternich’s system, which few now care to defend; but it must be 
in fairness conceded that Gentz’s support of it was both honest and 
able. It was essentially a policy of fear. Both the Minister and 
his assistant were frightened at the aspect of their times, and saw 
no safety but in a system of intimidation and repression. 

The late Friedrich von Rénne * was a bureaucrat of another 
order, too liberal, in fact, for his profession. He was Prussian 
Minister at the Hague from 1834 to 1843. He had formerly 
been a distinguished lawyer, and on both these accounts his ob- 
servations on the United States’ Constitution are worthy of atten- 
tion. It must be acknowledged that their merit is not enhanced 
by the embellishments of style. Having suffered by the Con- 
servative reaction of 1849, he finally became an active member 
of the Opposition in the Prussian Chamber. About half the 
volume is occupied by a selection from his speeches. The short 
biographical notice by his son is interesting and in good taste. 

ittle has hitherto been generally known about the objects and 
operations of the Zryendbund+, formed in Prussia during the 
nch occupation of the country, and most persons who have 
heard of it have probably a general impression that it was some- 
thing like the Joly Vehm. An account of what it really was, 
from the papers of one of its founders, will dispel such illusions, and 
disappoint the curiosity which it professes to gratify. The Tugend- 
vereim, as it should be called, was indeed a patriotic society de- 
signed to accomplish the liberation of the country; and had the 
expectations of its founders been realized, it would undoubtedly 
ave played a very important part. It would seem, however, 
that hardly anything was in fact accomplished beyond encouraging 
patriotic sentiment, reconciling the civilians to the military, and 
relieving the poor. These were all creditable performances, but 
scarcely such as to justify the halo of romance which, on the 
omne wynotum pro magnifico principle, has become attached to the 
association. 

The vices of the Polish Constitution have become a political 
commonplace. Dr. Hiippe }, however, fears that Western Europe 
1s In some danger of copying them unawares. The aim of his 
work is to caution his countrymen against sacrificing the interests 
of the State to those of the individual citizen, and to hold up 
Poland as an example of the evils of such a tendency. If pub- 
lished in England, his treatise would have been very intelligible 
as another expression of the general demand for more efficient and 
centralized administration, but, certainly, it has been usually con- 
sidered that Germans had centralization enough. However this 
may be, he is entitled to the credit of having produced a clear and 
agreeable work on an intricate subject. It is but natural that, 
engrossed by his main idea, he should have bestowed too little 
attention on the other causes of the downfall of the Polish State— 
defective military organization, want of a middle class, popular 
ignorance, religious discord, and, worst of all, three bad neighbours. 

Three lectures on life in Imperial Rome, by Dr. A. Danz §, treat 
Principally of the public amusements of the people. Two on 


.," F.von Rinne. Hauptziige aus seinem Leben und dessen Abhandlung 
Te Verfassung der Vereinigten Staaten, Berlin: Heymann. 
er Tugendbund. Aus den hinterlassenen Papieren des Mitstifters, 
> H. ¥.G. Lehmann. Berlin: Weidling. 
Verfassung der Republik Polen, Von Dr. S. Hii Berlin : Schnei 
London Williams & Norgate 


§ Aus Rom und Byzanz. Vort von A. Danz, Weimar: Béhlau. 
London Williams & Norgate. 


ancient Constantinople are occupied, one with a description of the 
cumbrous magnificence of the Byzantine Emperors, the other 
with the seditions of the Circus. All are vividly picturesque, and 
well adapted for popular perusal. 

The second part of Thiel’s * edition of the epistles of the early 
— comprises those of Gelasius, Anastasius II., Symmachus, 
and Hormisdas, extending from .p. 461 to 523. 

Herr Klostermann’st+ essay is designed as the first of a series 
on unsettled Biblical questions. It treats of the controversy 
respecting the existence of any clear intimation of the doctrine 
of immortality in the Old Testament, before the Babylonian 
captivity. The author resolves this inquiry in the affirmative. 
It seems at first sight very simple, but is, in fact, very com- 
plicated, as the question principally turns upon the correct in- 
terpretation of certain ay 0 of the Psalms, This necessitates 
an investigation into the dates of these compositions, and the 
further progress of the inquiry involves so many matical 
niceties that it is impossible for the reader to follow Herr Klos- 
termann without a considerable knowledge of Hebrew. 

Dr. Frohschammer f{ 1s one of the liberal Catholic professors 
of Munich who have incurred the censure of the Pope. This cir- 
cumstance imparts an interest to his treatise on the relations of . 
science and Christianity which otherwise would hardly belong to 
it. The work is, indeed, excellent both in point of ability and 
feeling, but it does not contain anything in the slightest degree 
novel, or other than we should expect to hear from any pious 
philosopher or enlightened theologian among ourselves. Regarded 
from the point of view of the author’s own position, it is a sign of 
the times, and a significant indication that, in Germany at least, 
religious differences are rapidly becoming merged in the harmony 
of a common scientific creed. We cannot blame the Pope for 
objecting to this tendency of opinion, the less as it seems 
pretty clear that his objections will be ineffectual, except in so far 
as they are enforced by the seculararm. That this is not entirel 
paralysed in Bavaria may be inferred from Dr. Frohschammer’s 
preface, which draws a lugubrious picture of the persecutions 
which he has already undergone, and of the social martyrdom of 
which he is in expectation. The most interesting portions of his 
volume are those which discuss the recent discoveries respecting 
the antiquity of the human race, and the question of its descent 
from a single pair; and that or the relations of Christianity and 
civilization, in which the Church is pretty plainly informed that 
her power ought not to be temporal. The appendix contains a 
long essay on Mr. Darwin’s theory, which the writer, without 
absolutely rejecting, seems in no haste to receive. 

Herr Fick § has undertaken an extremely interesting task in 
endeavouring to form a vocabulary of the primitive Indo- 
European language, as it existed prior to the separation of the 
great families of the Aryan race. Such knowledge is the only clue 
we possess to the moral and social condition of our most remote 
ancestors. The importance of the author's subject requires no 
pointing out, and the ability with which he has executed it is 
vouched for by no less eminent a philologist than T. Benfey. 

Dr. Friederichs’s|j contribution to the history of Greek sculp- 
ture is simply a detailed description of the original works and 
casts in the Merlin Museum ; but, as the collection of casts includes 
most works of importance, the book wants little of being a com- 
plete manual of the subject. The sculptures are chronologicall 
arranged, and the more important works are very fully described. 
The noble collection of casts in the Berlin Museum is one of the 
ornaments of the capital, and must exercise a most beneficial in- 
fluence on public taste and the study of art. When more space 
shall have been provided for the sculptures of the British Museum, 
it is to be hoped that the importance of forming a collection of 
casts will not be overlooked. 

The second volume of Woltmann’s excellent life of Holbein] 
contains little of a a character, for the history of Hol- 
bein’s latter years is chiefly to be traced in his works. We know 
that he resided in England, and became Court painter ; that he was 
sent abroad on the honourable but delicate mission of painting the 
ladies with whose charms Henry VIII. wished to make himself 
acquainted before honouring them with the offer of his hand ; that 
he revisited his native Basel, “clad in silk and samite,” and re- 
turned to England to die, probably of the plague, in 1543, eleven 
years before the date usually assigned until the recent discovery 
of his will. These few particulars being told, the biographer’s 
office is mainly confined to the enumeration and description of his 
pictures, woodcuts, and designs for art-manufacture. Nothing 
can be better than Herr Woltmann’s treatment of this department 
of his subject; he is equally accurate and vivid. He has person- 
ally visited England, the classic land of Holbein’s portraiture, and 
his investigations have been materially aided by the recent Exhi- 
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bition at South Kensington... We rise from his pages with a deeper 
sense than ever of Holbein’s importance as regards English history, 
and a livelier regret that the great artist should have founded no 
school and left no successoramong us, The period of English his- 
tory intervening between Holbein and Vandyke, precisely that when 
a great national school of portrait-painting would have been most 
acceptable, was that when the art in this country was at its lowest 
ebb. We are grateful, indeed, for the genius which produced so 
splendid and characteristic a portrait as that of Archbishop Warham, 
engraved in this volume ; but how unspeakably would our obliga- 
tions have been increased if the painter's skill had been tasked by a 
Shakspeare, a Bacon, or a Raleigh! Herr Woltmann’s criticism 
is in general as masterly as his descriptions, especially when he 
discusses Holbein’s relations to the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, both of which great movements may in a sense be said to 
have been personified in his works. A very important and 
hitherto unknown picture, a Madonna, has, it appears, been recent] 
discovered at Soleure, for which town it was probably painted. 
It is dated 1522. 

If we have but a scanty knowledge of Holbein’s life, we have no 
reason to complain of any deficiency in the information vouchsafed 
to us concerning Herr Hoffmann von Fallersleben.* We are now 


' enabled to account for every day of this eminent personage’s exist- 


ence down to the end of 1847. The remainder is still enveloped in 
mystery, although, if it be permissible to reason from the known 
to the unknown, we should conjecture with some confidence that 
it has been spent in running about the country, merrymaking in 
friends’ houses, getting into scrapes with the police, editing much 
good old, aud inditing much bad new, German poetry. Such is 
a tolerably fair account of the forty-nine years here recorded 
in four volumes, each about half as long again as Czsar’s 
Commentaries. It is hardly probable that even the writer's 
cacoethes scribendi would of itself have been adequate to such an 
achievement, and we should hardly like to calculate how much of 
the book is made up of newspaper paragraphs relating to him, 
No help of this sort is disdained. Pages, for instance, are occupied 
with a list of Hoffmann’s fellow-students at Bonn, which com- 
— to be sure, the names of Heine, Hengstenberg, and Liebig ; 

ut also those of Colonius, Pugge, and Potborowski. It is really 
a pity that so kind-hearted a man and so industrious a scholar 
should have exposed himself to ridicule by such an example of 
egotism broken loose, and book-making run mad. 

Liiginsland+, by Otto Roquette, is a good example of those 
novelettes in which German writers of fiction are so much 
more at home than in more elaborate productions. The best of 
its five stories are “ Gothenwiek,” with its grim pictures of the 
dreary Baltic coast, and “Ich und meine Companie,” with its 
pleasant sketches of a rambling life. 

Franz Dingelstedt { has considerable reputation as a man of 
letters, and yet more as the most successful theatrical manager in 
Germany. In his novel, the “ Amazon,” he has contrived to 
make his experience in the latter capacity assist his attempts in 
the former. His heroine is taken from the stage, and the theatrical 
scenes thus derived from reality are unusually fresh and vivid. 
Dingelstedt has yet higher qualifications as a novelist in his 
knowledge of society and the remarkable polish of his style. 
The conciseness of his dialogue, and the absence of long-winded 
sentimental effusions, indicate the union in his person of the 
novelist with the man of the world—a most unusual combination 
in Germany. He also shows great ability in his portraitures of 
character, particularly in his sketch of the representatives of the 
old and new schools of diplomacy. 

Abu Telfan, by Wilhelm Raabes, is founded on a good idea, 
that of the return of an African traveller who has long been given 
up as lost, and elevated on that score to the rank of a hero in his 
native village. The disenchantment consequent upon his reap- 
pearance in the flesh is described-with considerable humour, but 
the national tendency to prose becomes too strong for Herr Raabe 
in the long run, 
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To the Members of the Senate of the University of Cambridge. 


CoMMITTEE Room, British HoTe., Cocksrur Street, 
GENTLEMEN, February 7, 1868. 

On the vacancy in the Representation of the University of Cambridge in 
1859, I accepted the invitation of a largely and influentially signed requisition, and 
prosecuted a canvass, Which promised me wide and distinguished support. Ultim: 
however, I retired in favour of Mr. SELWYN, rather than involve the University 
the trouble of a contest, which would at that time have been conducted by personal 
voting ; at the same time, I announced my intention of again offering myself upon 
another vacancy. This has occurred by the promotion of Sir C. J. SELWyN to the 
high office of Lord Justice; and I now solicit your support, in the belief that the 
years which have elapsed since 1859 have strengthened my claims to represent 
the University. 

My political opinions are Conservative, but independent and moderate. Accord- 
ingly, 1 look to the due balance of interests and the mutual confidence of classes 
for the future safety and prosperity of the country. Among our institutions, in 
the welfare of which I am most deeply interested, the Church of England stands 
prominent, alike in its spiritual and its social aspects. I am by conviction a 
steadfast though not extreme Churchman ; and I venture to say that the downfall 
or disruption of the Church would be a fatal blow to civil and religious liberty, 
I have ever resisted the abolition of Church-rates, while I should gladly aid in 
some fair and moderate measure for their regulation. The public mind has been 
much engaged of late upon questions affecting the conduct of Church services; 
and a Royal Commission is sitting upon Ritual and Rubrics. As I am myself a 
member of that Commission, I feel that Iam precluded from saying more than to 
aflirm my genuine allegiance to the Prayer-Book, fairly and candidly interpreted. 

I consider that the best interests of the nation are involved in the maintenance of 
the independence of our Universities. They may well be allowed to develop for 
themselves, as they are undoubtedly doing, their manifold resources, in connexion 
with the Church, but for the benefit of the whole people, upon their old and well- 
tried collegiate basis. 

The Public Schools are intimately connected with the Universities, and I trust 
that the reforms which are imminent in them may be conducted in a spirit of 
moderation, and with an appreciation of the true spirit of those institutions. The 
important question of the development of general primary education must, I believe, 
be solved by an expansion of the denominational system, backed by increased 
liberality on the part of the State, and a generous confidence in the good intentions 
of school managers to meet the claims of i » istently with their primary 
duties to their own convictions ; while a State system of enforced secular education 
is wholly alien to the religious and independent spirit of England. The acknow- 
ledged deficiency of middle-class education ought to be similarly met. 

While friendly to public economy, I shall ever uphold the duty of maintaining 
the naval and military defences of the Empire, our judiciary institutions, and the 
machinery needed to preserve the health, assist the enjoyment, and secure the per- 
sonal safety of the people upon a liberal and efficient footing. 

In conclusion, I can only assure you that if you send me to Parliament as your 
Representative, I shall dedicate my best energies to your service. Devoted as I am 
to the welfare of the University, and untrammelled by office or business, it will be 
the occupation of my life to deserve your confidence. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 


A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 


{ J NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE ELECTION. 
MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S LONDON COMMITTEE. 
British Hotel, Cockspur Street. 
Chairman—STIRLING MAXWELL, Sir W., Bart., M.P., M.A. Trinity, 
Keir House, Dunblane. 
Honorary Members. 
The Lord Bishop of ELY, late Fellow of Emmanuel. 


The Lord Bishop of LICHFIELD and NEW ZEALAND, 
Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College. 


Ainslie, Rev. G., M.A., Emmanuel College, 7 Whitehall. 

Alderson, James, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Pembroke College, President of the 
College of Physicians. 

Aldis, C. J. B., M.D., Trinity College, Chester Square, 

i. _ M. A., M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity College, Fakenham, 
Norfolk. 

Bailey, Rev. H., B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s, Warden of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury. 

Bee, Bee. E., B.D., late Fellow of King’s College, late Head-Master of Eton, 
Maidstone. 

Barry, Rev. A., D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Head-Master of Cheltenham 
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ege. 

7, Rey. E. W., D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Head-Master of Wellington 
College. 

Birch, Augustus Frere, M.A., King’s College, Eddlesborough, Bucks. 

Birch, Rev. H. M., B.D., King’s, Rector of Prestwich, Hon. Canon of Manchester. 

Blackall, Rey. S., B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s, Hon. Canon of Ely, Earls Colne. 

Blakesley, Rev. J. W., B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Canon of 
Canterbury. 

Blomfield, Arthur W., M.A., Trinity College, 8 Adelphi Terrace. 

Brodribb, Rev. W. J., M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Wootton Rivers Rectory, 

Wiltshire. 

Brookfield, Rev. W. H., M.A., Trinity, 6 Sydney Place, Onslow Square, 8.W. 

Brooks, W. C., M.A., St. John’s, Manchester. 

Brown, Rev. W. H., LL.D. 

Bruce, Lord Ernest, M.P., M.A., Trinity College, St. George’s Piace. 

Carter, Rev. W. A., Fellow of Eton College, Rectory, Hitcham. 

Cavendish, Lord Richard, M.A., Trinity College, Chislehurst. 
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Channell, Arthur Moseley, M.A., Trinity, 10 Farrar’s Buildings, Temple 
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POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 

BEETHOVEN NIGHT on Monday Evening next, February 17, on which occasion 
Herr Joachim will make his first appearance this season. The Programme will include 
Beethoven's Great Trio in B flat, Op. 97; the Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, for Strings; the Sonata, 
for Piano and Violin, in G, Op. 30; and the Sonata in G, Op. 79, for Piano alone. Executants, 
MM. Charles Hallé, Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Cecilia 
Westbrook. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Soia Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s,—Pro- 
grammes and Tickets at Chappell « Co.’s, 50 New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 
Cheapside; and at the Hali, 28 Piccadilly. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 

MORNING PERFORMANCES, on Saturdays, February 22, 29, March 7, 14, at 7 
o'clock. On Saturday next, MM. Joachim, Pauer, L. Ri enry Blagrove, Piatti 
appear. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, ls. and Tickets at Chappell & 
Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


W EDNESDAY NEXT.—The SEVENTH of the LONDON 
BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James's Hall (under the direction of Mr. John Boosey), on 
Wednesday Evening, Febru . Vocalists: Mdlle. Liebhart, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Poole, Miss Elena Angele, Madile. Marini, Madame Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. George Perren, Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. Harp, Mr. Aptommas ; Harmonium, Herr Louis Engel; Pianoforte, 5 
‘Tito Mattei. The St. Cecilia Choral Society of 80 Voices, under the direction of Mr, C. J. 
Hargitt. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatton. Stalls, 5s.; Baleony, 3s.; Tickets, 2s. and Is.—To be 
had of Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall ; Chappell & Co., New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 
Cheapside ; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


M R. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS, St. James's Hall — 

, February 20, ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL CONCERT — Gounod’ 
MESSE SOLENNELLE, and Sacred Selection from Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, Mozart, 
Handel, &c. Soloists, Madile. Carola, Miss Fosbroke, Mrs. Fanny Poole, Mr. Nelson Varley, 
Mr. F. Walker, Mr. Patey.—Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 48., 38., 28., 1s., at all Musicsellers’. 


GCHUMANN EVENINGS. — HERR SCHLOESSER’S 

EVENING CONCERTS will take place at the Beethoven Rooms, 27 Har! 
ook, = & Four following Thursdays, March 5, 12, 19, and 26. The Programme of | 
Concert will consist entirety. of the Works of Schumann, and eminent Artists will assist.— 
Subscription Tickets, One Guinea; Single Tickets, 7s. 6d.; to be had of Messrs. Chappell, 
50 New Bond Street; and of Herr Schloesser, 2 Upper George Street, Bryanston Spuare. 


PROFESSOR BENNET?’S CANTATAS.—THE WOMAN 


tors, Professor Bennett and Mr. W. G. Cusins. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Tickets, 7s., 5s.,and 
Sota “Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co., 63 New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Oo., 43 Cheap- 
side ; Austin, 28 Piccadilly, oss 
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February 21. Eight o'clock. St. James's Hall. Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Katherine Poyntz, 
| lame S | | | : W Cummings, Signor Foli Full Orchestra and Chorus. 
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(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- COLOURS, — 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 
NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till ive.— Admission, |s. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


GUSTAVE DORE’S GREAT PAINTINGS are NOW on 

EXHIBITION at the ptian Hall, Piccadilly. n daily, from Eleven a.m. till 
Six p.m.—Admission, Is. Season Tickets, availuble for Three onths, 53, The Hall is lighted 
up Day and Night. 


= 
—| NEW SPAPER PRESS FUND.—For the RELIEF of T : 
DISTRESSED MEMBERS of the PRESS of the UNITED KINGDOM 
President—Right Hon. Lord HOUGHTON, D.C.L. 
INVESTED FUND, £3,800. 

Life Member's Subscription ..........++ £1010 0 
Annual Member—Town ... T 

Annual Member—Country ..........00..65 010 6 

Bankers— Messrs. courts & CO. 
Forms of Application for Membership may be had of 

T. H. TAUNTON, Secretary, 24 Cecil Street, Strand. 


ILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 29.—FINAL 
Water eRUIBITION of SIMPSON'S INDIA, THTBET, and CASHMERE (nearly 200 GRAND HOTEL, Scarboro’, is specially adapted for Cu 
ater-colour Drawings), for a short time, at the Pal all Gallery, 48 P; ll, and SALE WINTER RE Ni being warmed 
of the DRAWINGS at greatly reduced prices. Admission, inciadiog Catalog Ten till Haden's Apparatus. “Change moderate, and! 
Dusk. Priced Catalogues by post, on application.—Mr. W. M. ‘Taompson, 48 Pall Mail, 5.W. UR, Manager. De 
WILL CLOSE on FEBRUARY 29,—The EXHIBITION SANATORIUMSUDBROOK PARK, Hil, SW. 
of the PHOTOGRAPHS from the Re f the SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA of ge saan . © for Invalids, 
the of St. at ‘Arundel Bond Street, W. by For Prospectus, apply to the 
presentation of private ress rospectus of the Publication sent b: it on applica- 
tion to the Secrerary of the Arundel Society, 24 Old Bond Street, W. siti iat VI R. J. H. WOOD, 10 Cornhill, E. C., Buys and Sells every e 
—_———— — description of BRITISH and FOREIGN ’srocks and SITARES, Reversions and Sa 
Roya AL S CHOOL of MINES, J ermyn Street. aliadianie Life Interests, negotiates Partnerships, and effects Life As Assurances i in safe Office Loa! 
In 
LLIS, M.A., F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of THIRTY-SIX LECTURES on > . — 
APPLIED MBCILANIGS om Monday, February 17, at Twelve ovlock, to. be continued on | HE ZOETROI E; or, Wheel of Life—How to make this this = 
every succeeding Week-day but Satur¢ ay, at the same hour. Fee for the Course. £ marvellous American 'T oy, , the greatest Wonder of the Age, with Five Slips of Figures, 
Professor RAMSAY, will commence COURSE of THIRTY-TWO LEC. and full post free, for Twelve Stamps. 
TURES on GEOLOGY, on Monday, February 17, at Two o'clock, to be continued on each . G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘ursday, and Monday, at the same hour. Fee for the I 1E P 
ourse, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. | T LOPE ; or, Wheel of Life—Nos. 1 to 12, now 
te dns a a ready, each 6d. coloured. ” Bach Sheet contains Three Strips of Coloured Figures. The 
E T T E s C Oo L L E G E complete Set, post free, for Seventy-eight Stamps. The Trade supplied. 
EF WBAD-MASTER. . H. G. CLARKE & CO.,2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, A 
The TRUSTEES of the Fettes College, now in course of erection at Comely Bank, in the OVER LAND ROUTE. —COMMUN IC ATION by STEAM to bes 
immediate neighbourhood of Edinburgh, desire to hear of a Gentleman who will undertake INDIA, AUSTRALIA EGYPT, from SOUTHAMP’ he and MAR. , 
the duties of HEAD-MASTER, SEILLES.—The PENINSUL uk poly ORIN NLAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
As it is intended that the College should be conducted on a system similar in its general BOOK PASSENGERS and receive Cargo and Parcels for Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, Ai . 
principles to that of the Public Schools of England, it is desirable that, besides being otherwise | Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, the Straits, China, and Japan (Yokohama), by their Steamers ae 
qualified, the Head-Master should have had practical experience of that system. leaving Southampton on the 4th and 20th of every Month ; for Gibraltar, Malta, Egy: pt, Aden, 7 
The fixed Salary will be £1,000 a year, with an unfurnished House forming part of the 2nd Bombay, by those of the 12th and 27th of each month ; and fur King George's ; 


College buildings; but a considerable ee may be anticipated, dependent in amount on 
the number of Pupils attending the Collez 

It is expected that the College will be a in the Autumn of 1870. But a proportion of 
the salary will be paid to the Head-Master from the date of his appointment, in order that, in 
so far as may be compatible with his other Fp aaah pot the Trustees may have the benefit of 
his advice and in the tion of Under- Masters, and in the ti 


Melbourne, and Sydney, by the Steamer leaving Southampton on the 20th of every Month, 

The Steamers leave Marscilles on the Sth, 12th, 20th, and 28th of the Month. per: 
Arrangements have been made for the Conveyance of Goods, Passengers, Specie, &c., from 

Singapore to Batavia by the Steamers of the Netherlands India Steam Navigation Compan =— 
For further Particulars, apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhabl Street, London, Ey 

or Oriental Place, Southampton. 


of the College. 

Further particulars be from Freverice Pirman, W.S., Clerk to the 
Trustees, 44 Castle Street, Edinburgh, to whom Applications, with re ve Testimonials, may 
be addressed between this date and the tt Ist of May next. 

Edinburgh, January 1, 1368. 


A SSAM TEA can now be procured Genuine from the UPPER 

ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S DEPOT, 69 King William Street, London, E.C. This 

Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Company’ 's Anmaorgaay in — It is far superior 

to China sea = ee and of double the strength. ‘Terms — Cash. i, 23. 6d. per Ib.; 
Pekoe, 4s. per lb.—Orders, with Remittances, b id be addressed to 


HwD00 and MAHOMMEDAN LAW.—INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVANTS.—Mr. STANDISH GROVE GRADY (Author of the “ Hindoo Law of 
Jaberitence ”) will commence his LECTURES, embracing the whole Course of INDIAN 
W, for Candidates qoeaes for the Indian Civil Service, on Monday, 17th February inst.— 

for ‘0 be made to Mr. Grapy’s Clerk, 5 Essex Court, Temple. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—A MODERN DEPARTMENT has 


ntly been opened at this College, consisting partly of Pupils who add to the usual 
Public School Garrieulam the study of English Literature, partly of those who wish to dis- 
continue Greek entirely. The latter Class will go through a course of the following subjects— 
Latin, Mathematics, Modern History and Languages, English Literature and Composition, 
Chemistry, Political and Physical Geography, Précis-writing, &c._ Vrofessor of English pAterer 
ture and Head of the Modern Department, Rev. G. P. HARRIS, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 


HARROW SCHOOL.—The Examination for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £60 per annum, open to all Boys under Thirteen, and tenable so long as 
the ne psd remains at the School, will_be aH id on July 28th next. Candidates specially 
prepared iw Dr. NYBLETT, M.A., F.R.S.L., F.S.A., Springfield House, St. John’s 


EIGATE HILL HOUSE, Reigate, Surrey. Principals— 

PRYCE A. MAJOR, Esq., M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb.; Rev. J. BRADSHAW, M.A. 

Line. Coll. Oxon. |The Course of Instruction is preparatory to the Public Schools, including 
Science, where specially required. The Term has commenced. 


CIVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
of “ English and for C 
for both Services. “4 Deautort Build: 


NAVAL CADETS, &c.—FOSTER’S NAVAL and MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT, —At the recent December Examinations (1867), Pupils 
took—Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 9th, and 10th places for First Class Naval Cadets ; Ist, N.S.S.L., 19th, and 
32nd for Sandhurst; 9th and Mth for Marine Commissions; 40th for Woolwich. 

At the last Four Examinations for bas Class Cadets alone Pupils have taken Ist, Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 9th, 10th, 10th, Lith, &c. plac 

Address, M. Fosrer, Stubbington Louse, Fareham, near Portsmouth. 


WOOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 
Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrangler (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into his House 
TWELV e PUPILS for the above. Has passed over 300.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


FOLKESTONE E.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. » Wishes for 


a few additional PUPILS to catlone NB for the Army, U: 
Life.—Terms and references on application. N.B. Climate & healthy ond very bracing. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. JAMES SHERRAT, M.A., 
continues to receive PUPILS. During the last Fourteen years Mr. Gesnnar has been 
constantly engaged in preparing Gentlemen for the various Denernents of the Pubiic Service, 
Military and Civil, Home and Indian.—Southlands, Battersea, S. 


UITION by the SEA.—The Rey. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A, 
(Trin, Coll. Camb.), Rector of Catherstone, near Charmouth, r receives PUPILS preparing 

for the Universities, Army and Civil Service E rmout th, Dorset | 

‘VOLUNTEER TEACHERS.—Any PERSONS who are 
willing to give VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE in Seties French, German, Drawing. 

Literature, Music, &c. &c., are communicate with one of the 

taries (Hoposow Pratt, T. Pareason, A. aves of the Working Men’s Club and 

Tostitute Union, 150 Sti Strand. | 


To MENTAL INVALIDS or OTHERS.—A MEDICAL 
MAN, late of Her Majesty's Service, Messtot. residing in a pleasant part of Surrey. 
within half an hour's journey of Teen, cocupyin ot ange. commodious House standing in its 
own grounds, h asa Vacancy fora PA se erga ~ pecessary.— Address, M.D., 
Steele’s Library, Spring Gardens, S. ‘One Patient received. 


| 
Tr" CAPITALISTS and TRUSTEES.—WANTED, on MORT- 
of First-class LEASEHOLD PREMISES (Commercial) for Term of | 
per Cent. interest, valued at £180,000. Also £120,000 on similar Premises (Freehol 
at Cent. Valued at £260,000.—Apply to W. S. M. Rayner, Esq., 56 Pall Mall, 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An Old-Established | 

of COLONIAL RBOKEES are tam to take a gentlemanly BOY for Three Years. He 

a Premium £300. Arrangements 

could be made for him to live with one of the P: © par of CoLoniaL, 
care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, Cannon Street, E.' C. 


AN “AN ARCHITECT, Bedford Row, has an in his 


Office for an ARTICLED =D Furi. He must have rogeived a good Education.— Address, 
M.A., Plummer’s Library, T ‘a Road, Bedford Row, W. 


[HE TIMES and other DAILY NEWSPAPERS posted on 


the Evening of the Day of Publication, at a Low Price, and by the earliest Mails at the 
published Price per Quarter. Addresses printed for Yearly Sul bers.W. ABBOTT, 
General Neeweger. Agent,7 Little Tower Street, London, E.C. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Lined, and Restored,if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


' FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on ap; lication to FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 


of the SMEL’S SPRING 


rl 
the or "the Depot of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, Pro 
69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


H. J. & D, NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
and ‘the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET ; and 
22 CORNHILL. 
MANCHESTER..... + 10 MOSLEY STREET. F 
LIVERPOOL....... 50 STREET. 
NAVY, MILITARY, DEPUTY-LIEUTENANTS’ OUTFITS and COURT : 
DRESSES completed on the shortest notice, the embroidery and appointments 
being kept ready, and may be inspected. 


_COURI RT DRESSES Lent for Lev ées or Drawing-Rooms. 
QERVANTS’ LIV ERIES, best, at Moderate Prices. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 LO Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


| 


LONDON { 


VV 00D TAPESTRY—HOWARD'S Patent, in lieu of Painting ] 

and Graining.—The attention of Architects is drawn to this Invention, now proved to wil 
answer perfectly, as greut saving is effected by preparing new work specially for its anaeen Y 
Machine-made Parquets, Howard's Patent, to special Designs, without increased cost. e 
26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. . 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE— 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 


31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


rice from 25s., 0' 
Wholesale of the M 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury,near Moorgate Railway ciacteastiniiliall 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Seuss. Strong-room Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Poul’eChurchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 
Street,Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wolver Price List sent free. 


UTLERY, Warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of ’ 
LE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON: 'S,at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 


e t Carvers 

Kuives Knives 

Ivory per Doz. per Doz. air. 

8. d. 8. d. 8. 
-inch Ivory Handles .... 13 0 10 6 50 
34-inch fine Ivory balance Handles 140 59 
4-inch Ivory balance H: 21 0 16 0 5 9 an 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles .. 28 0 210 80 ] 
4-inch finest African Ivory 34 0 27 0 120 As 
Ditto, with silver Ferules........ 42 0 35 0 13 6 1 
Ditto, carved Handles, silver Ferules 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles . 25 0 19 0 76 p 
Silver Handles, ofany pattern 84 0 54 0 210 ‘ 
Bone anv Hanores.—Kyives anv Fons ren Dozen. 
White Bone Handles 13 6 1 3 0 
Ditto, balance Handles ..... 0 17 0 46 te 

Black Horn, rimmed Shoulders .. | | 46 
Ditto, very strong riveted Handles 12 30 
The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert rt Knives and Forks, ofthe new plated 
Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers, « 
WwW ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FU RNISHING 
TRONMONGER, by. ‘ie to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a 7 

yoqur gratis and post-paid contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled ; 
STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE Si 
NICKEL SILVER AND 0 


BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLE 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 


TURNERY GC GOODS, &e. Wet 
of Prices, ans Oxford 


= 
| 
= 1e Triginal, bul Wanting @ its essential advantages. 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label ** Tucker's Patent,’’ and a Number. 
i] The Smee’s Spring Mattress,Tucker’s Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
| 
1 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
P 


ORT 
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HE NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 
London Office REMOVED from 21 Finch Lane, 
TO NEW PREMISES, 
No. 37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Draxcugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

rrent Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms putomery with London Bankers, 
and Crinterest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


At3 ditto ditto $ ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
ned on application. 

Bills issucd at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken, 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every Taal description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transact 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Incorporated 1857. 
LIABILITY LIMITED TO THE AMOUNT SUBSCRIBED. 
ISSUE OF TEN PER CENT. PREFERENTIAL SILARES. 
CLOSING OF THE LIST OF APPLICATIONS. 
All Applications for the Five Pound Shares in the Ten per Cent. Preferential Capital must 
be sent in on or before Monday, the 24th instant. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be had of the Bankers, or at the Office. 
GEO. SAWARD, Secretary and Gencral Superintendent. 
12 St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate Street, London, February 12, 1868. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 


sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 


perannum. 
24 Suffolk Street, London,S.W. CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


PH@NIX FIRE OFI FICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. _ 


Established 40 years, and Incarporated by Royal | Charter. 

GcorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C, Moderate Rates of Premi Liberal Conditi 
Prompt Settlements. 

37 Cornhiil, London. Fl REDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 


[MPERI AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


_JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS AT 2xp MARCH, 1868, 
THE THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF 


[HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Will Close on 2nd March next. 
Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the Agencies on or before that Date 


will share in the Profits then to be declared, and will secure the advantage of One 
Year’s additional Bonus over later Proposals. 


The Members incur no personal Liability, and the whole Profits belong to them. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
HEAD OrricE—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon OrricE—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I.,and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


Chief Office, Rovat Excuanor, Lonnon ; Branch, 29 Patt Mati. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors, 


Robert Barclay ,Esq. 
ohn Garratt Cattley, is 


I William Tetlow 
Mark Currie Close, ks: 


Wilmot Holland, 
Egerton Hubbards 
Nevile Lubbock. 


Edward James Daniell, 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent , Esq. 


er Druce, 

Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 

Fing, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
a Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 

= Charge 4X made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Life Assurances with or without partici Profi 
Divisions of Profit every ive Yea: 
any sum up to £15,000 insurable m4 ‘the same Life. 

artic 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested b by the experience of nearly a Century and a 

Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


six POUNDS per WEEK while Laid he by Injury, and £1,000 


in case of De 
4, ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured b; on Annual 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDEN 
Single or Deuble Seno TS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 


For at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
WATCHES. — GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 


First-class PATENT DETACHED LEVER ASCHER i 
Maintaining power to going whilst being wound, | 
rability. Every Watch is W: ted.—Descriptive Pamphlet post free. 


LOCKS.—GOLDSMITHS’ AL Limi 
C CLOCK AND WATCH 


11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of a 
NDON-MADE CLOCKS in Gothic Cases for Halls or 


UNN'S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per ' Dosen, 


£7 per Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter England. 
This Wine ‘will be found of. quality, is soft and old thouzh ull favoured, enue 
free from heat or the slightest approach to acidity. "THOS. SONS, a 
Merchants, 21 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. Price Liste o 
shec 
Kk. LAZENBY & BON be to direct attention to the following 
of Wines: 
per dozen. 
SHERRIES—Good ner Wines ... 308. 
SHERRIES—Fine V es. Pale or Goldin 428. 
VINO DE PASTO,a Full, Dry Wine .. 
PORTS—Crusted 


Newly Bottled ....... 
‘ure Sound Wines. . 


cra RE 
CHAMPAG —Ligh |, 208... 
CHA Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 66s., 72s. ; 968 998 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 483., 60s., 72s., 
The Bottles are included in the above Prine, 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, — have imported and laid down a large 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign Connexions mre enabled them to 
do to great advantage. ‘T heir Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

LE. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


kk 4 LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole P: Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, ee ¥ b 

by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior I which are 

put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 

Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are 

they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign W 


Vortman Square, London, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Ex:zanera Lazensy.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in haneeey 6 of the 9th July, 1858, one: without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Stenst, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the biceios for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


[To Guard against Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 
And Sold by Druggists, Grocers,and Oilmen generally throughout the World. 


pric. E’S NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, for burnin ng 
in the wide glasses, are the very best Night Lights made. PRICE'S CHILD'S NIG 
LIGHTS are excellent, and burn without a glass.—Order of any Dealer. 


SON, & CO. (late Frexp & Co.).—CANDLES 


with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 


Prize Medal Paraffine Candles ... seeees Is. 8d. per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candies . 6d. 
Petro-Stearine Candles ..... 2h. 
Stearine Candles ls. 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain ends......-+ ls. 


Colza Oil, foreign, refined, 4s. per gallon. 
12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


PRAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated UN ITED SERVICE 
TABLET is famed for its delightful effect on the Skin. 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


PAINLESS and ECONOMICAL DENTISTRY as practised 

by Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, at their only Residences, 30 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (above the Telezraph Office, opposite Charing Cross 
Station), where for nearly half a century they have practised this mode, now attempted to 
copied by so many others. They beg to inform their Patients and the Public generally that 
they continue to supply ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fiom one to a complete Set, on — 
fectly painless system, without removing stumps and remaining teeth, and that’ all opera! 
are performed with a view to the strictest economy, integrity, and comfort of the apes For 
a confirmation of this vide “Lancet.” Single Tooth, from 5s. ; Se Sets, from 5 guineas 
to 30 guineas, —Consultation and every information free of ex pense 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at |s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


FAMILY MEDICINE. —The most health y oes Families are 
visited, Ailments, and at such times no Me be resorted to 
ce than 
of Ri ti laints, Bile, Gravel, Cutancous A ffections, 
Headache, Indigestion, &c., sive immediate relief, ‘slightest 
any 


pain of endor, in Boxes, 1s. 2s. d., 
and in F amily Packets, 11s. each.—Directions with ea each Box. 


Tv 

ALVANISM. — NATURE’S CHIEF RESTORER of 
IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.—A Pamphlet on Seif-egptionblo Electricity, demon- 
trating the most Effectual, Rational, and Simple Galvanic Treatment of Nervous and 
tic Pains, di Ne Paralysis, Neuralgia, Cramp, 
ers, as_ realized exclusively by the use of RM SRS 
VED PATENT SG@ALVANIC CHAIN, BANDS, BELTS, and POCKET SELF- 

RESTORABLE CHAIN BATTERIES, &c. Appro’ the Ai ie 
Paris; the Royal College of nding Sir Wai ry Reports, and 


Disord 


MOLLER'’S CoD. LIVER OIL — 

Norwegian. — First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of B,J Competitors, 
making re Medals warded for this celebrated Oil, made from fresh Livers, and not from 
Satter oils. “Lancet,” “ Medical Times,” Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr, Hassall, 


Pr. W. of Dr. de Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, 
~ Contractor to the North London Con- 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 


invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AN D EASILY TAKEN, 


MARSH, Bart. sician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
wfeonatier Dr. De Jongh’s Light- oy Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oilsnot likely to 
cutie agent of crea to the Poor Law Board in his work “ On 
think reat advantage that there i one kind 


Oil wit universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr 
ongh.”" 


Sold only in capsuled Imrzntat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


and MOND Cases for the Room o fi ished 
PARIS CLOCKS for oom or Library Mah — 


Consionees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO..,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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| have proved most efficacious, even in cases where other Electrical apparatus and ordinary 
Medical treatment have been tried in vain, especially in ailments resulting from want of 
vital electricity in the Functional Organs.—Apply to J. L. PULVERMACHER, 200 Regent 
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QWEET OPOPONAX. —PIESSE & LUBIN.—“ Sweet is sue | 


a more sweet smelling sire.”"—Bard of Avon. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each.— _ 
2 New nd Street, London. 


OUGH and VOICE.—EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


The Salivary Glands are excited by the act of Sucking this sereabie Confection, and 
the set-free Glycerine then hecomes pom Aa Fe Healing.—In Tins, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d., and Sample 
Boxes, 6d. and Is., by JAMES EPPS -» Homeopathic Chemists, 112 Great Russell Street, 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle § Street.” 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion. 


At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Nearly all the Books ebvertiees in this day’s “ Saturday Review ” are in Circulation, 
or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LI 
nm continue to be added as the pa nereases, and ample supplies are provided of all 
the best F orthcoming Books as they appear. First Class Subscription, One Guinca per Aunum, 
Commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 
Mutie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
E._A_ REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BO‘ iKs 
Shtrorn noe MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, is now 
ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


! jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron—lI.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President~The EARL of CLARENDON. 
‘The following are the Terms of yo to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Li in variou iption, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. ry ifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘'en 
to Town Members. Read ing-room open from Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. oa. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


rPHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

Subscriptions from One Guinea toany caunhaeneting to ‘the supply coal All 
the best new Books, English, French,and German,immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
“= Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 


Fresh Copies of all the principal Books of the | 


* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may | 


an be had free on application. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, | 


307 Regent Street, near the Poly technic. 


IX ENGRAVINGS of SIR EDWIN LANDSEER’S BEST 


WORKS, on fine paper, and printed in the best manner, for One Guinea, free to any part 


of Great Britain. The Angler's Daughter, 21 by 14; Falconer’ ee 21 by 14; Lion Dog of 
Malta, 16 by 14}; Scotch Terrier, 16 by 144; Lady and Spaniels, 16 by 14}; Hi; ghland Shep- 
herd’s Home, 17} by 15}; framing size. Post Office Orders payable to 


Teco, 12} Pancras Lane, Cheapside, London, 


Just published, in 8vo. price Sixpence, 


LETTER on COMPULSORY EDUCATION, addressed 
to OLIVER HEYWOOD, Esq. By the Rev. Atrrep Drewes, B.D., LL.D., 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Pendlebury. 
London: LonGmMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Frontispiece designed and engraved on Steel by 
John Martin, price 12s. cloth, 
‘THE FALL of NINEVEH, a Poem. By Epwry Aruerstone. 
Second Edition, corrected and otherwise improved. 
London: LonaMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S “LAWS OF THOUGHT.” 
Just published, in crown Svo. price 5s. 6d. 
AN OUTLINE of the Nesessnty LAWS of THOUGIIT; a 


Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic y the Most Rev. Witt1am Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, D.D. F.R.S. F.R.G.S. Ninth Thousand. 


London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW FREN CH EXERCISES BY PROFESSOR STIEVENARD. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH LANGUAGE 

for the USE of ENGLISH STUDENTS, PartI. By L&toncs Srzvenarp, 

Principal French Master in the City of London School, Second French Master in 

St. Paul’s School, and Lecturer on the French Language’ and Literature in King’s 
College. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Si pp. Is. 
Sim JAMES KAY-SHUTTLEWORTIVS MEMORANDUM 
on POPULAR EDUCATION. 
Riweway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Is. 


REMARKS on the GALE of INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


rd Teronmouta. 
Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
Just published, Second Edition, Reorganized and further Developed, cloth, lés. 
Pest PRINCIPLES. Being the First Volume of “A System 
of Philosophy.” By Uenrsear Srencer. 
SOCIAL STATICS, &. By Hersert Srencer. 


Edition, 10s. 


By the same — 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 34s. 


EDUCATION. Containing: What Knowledge is of most 
Worth; Intellectual Education ; Moral Education ; Physical Education. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


ESSAYS. First Series, 12s. 
ESSAYS. Second Series, 10s. 
THE CLASSIFICATION of SCIENCES ; to which are added, 


Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
Wituiams & Noroarr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


J ust published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Bko: ADCHALKE SERMON-ESSAYS, on Nature, Mediation, 

Atonement, Absolution, &c. By Rowranp WitttaMs, D. D., formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Author = “ Christianity and Hinduism.” “Tue Hebrew 
Prophets under the Assyrian Empire,” 


THE PROPHETS of ISRAEL and JUDAF during the 


ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. Translated afresh, and Illustrated for English Readers, by 
Rowiann Wittiams, D.D., Vicar of Broadchalke, formerly Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. Bel e First Volume of Dr. Williams's 
“ Hebrew Prophets.’ 

“ A work on the Hebrew Prophets which, like the one here commenced, endeavours to keep 
pace as regards its deepe: st purport and highest object with the present state of German critical 
science, is in itself a * Sign of the Times’ of English studies. Since the days of RK. Lowt 
and Newcome a work like this is unheard of in England........ The 
its kind in England, and contains mech that it would be hardly possible to wish bette 

Ewald in the Géttinger Aux 
Wittiams & Nonoare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


ue CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: Theological, Literary, 
and Social. 


Conrents of the MARCH Number (ready on the 26th inst.): 
1. ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON 
E ANNO RAYER ON THE COMMUNION 


2. THE 1 REVOLUTION IN A FRENCIE COUNTRY TOWN. By the Rev. J, rn. 


3. bie ~ TRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. A Reply to Professor Maurice, Ly 
0 
4. mite EDUCATION QUESTION, Lessons for England from Iolland’s Experience. 
By a Doren 
CHILLINGWORTH’S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. Ly Principal Toxtocu, 
CHURCH PARTIES IN THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE 
y Professor Prumetre. 
. THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FRENCH REFORMED CH 4 
F. G. Wueare Pasteur 
8. ROPE S OF BOOKS: 
1. Theological — 2. Historical and Bi hi 3. Phi! i 
4. Classical—5, Travel—6. Fictions and 


London: Srranan & Co., 56 Ludgate IIill. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


SANT PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. Edited by Anrgoyy 
Trotxorg, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 1s, 
Contents or FEBRUARY Nemore: 

ALL FOR GREED. Chapter 14.—The Chapter 15.—' Bride. 
Chapter 16.—The Litanies for the D = 

WE MAKE LEADER OF THE NEW HOUSE oF 

ON SHOOTING. 

ON HUMAN LIGNITES. 

THE IRISH CHURCH. 

HAVERING ATTE BOWER. 

PAUL CONFESSIONS LOVE, LAW, AND T CIVIL 

SERVICE.—My First Mission under F. 2 

OUR ARMY AS IT IS, AND AS IT su0ULD BE. 

PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH_MEMBER, By Awruony Trotrorr. With 
an Illustration. Chapter 16.—Phineas Finn returns to Killaloe. © hapter uw 
Phineas Finn returns to London. Chapter 18.—Mr. Turnbull. Chapter 19. 
Lord Chiltern rides his horse Bonebreaker. 

London: Virtvr & Co., City Road and Ivy Lane. 


f i ‘HE ATLAS: a Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, and 
News. Established 1826. 

On and after the 3ist of January THE ATLAS will be | ny oy under entirel. 
Management, and while in Shape, Type, and Paper it will conform to the newest M ‘dais 
price will continue to be ‘Threepence. 

It will endeavour to present the Public with a more complete Summary of the Week’s News 
than is to be found in any of the existing high-class papers. 

THE ATLAS will support all Political Measures which are based on Poustitationsl Prin- 
ciples, and are conducive to the progress of Intelligence. Liberty, and Order. It wi 
earnest attention to those great and various social wants which it will be the work ‘of oun 
Parliament to supply. 

A Special Edition of the Paper has for many years been issued for the use of India. The 
establishment of a Weekly Mail, to commence on March 6, will render this unne ; 
but a Supplement will be given containing information upon all subjects interesting to tha 
Colonial public, and an Epitome of English opinion upon Cvlonial questions, 


1 and Scientifie_ 
aneous—8. German 


A carefully prepared City Article will appear in each Number of TUE ATLAS, and in the 
Supplement further details of the Produce Markets. 
___ Offices, 45 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


BiRTH His, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS in the “ PALL 

L @ AZETTE .”_Announeements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted 
in the P Mi L MALL GAZETTE at a charge of Half a Crown. They may be sent through 
an Advertising Agent, Newsagent, or Librarian ; or, properly authenticated, to the Office, 
Northumberiand Street, Strand, W.C. 


IIE OWL.—The First Number for this SEASON will appear 


on Wednesday next, February 19.—Orders received by all Newsagents, and at the 
“Owl” Office, Catherine Street, Strand. 


OUSE of LORDS for VIENNA A.—THE BUILDER of this 
Week contains Fine Illustrations of a Design for House of Lords, Vienna—Professor 
Scott on Early Architecture—Paper on the Drainage of Land—The Cause of the Fever at 
Terling. With Iliustrations—Terra Cotta—Industrial Museums—A Voice trom Edinburgh— 
Water—Glass Painting, and numerous other Articles. 4d.; or by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and ‘all Newsmen. 
NEW WORK BY R. Il. PATTERSON, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. lis. 
MPHE SCIENCE of FINANCE: a Practical Treatise. By 


R. If. Parrrason, Member of the Society of Political Economy of Paris; Author of 
“ The Economy of Capital,” &c. 


Contents : 

1. Our Invisible rece - The Credi it- ; 18. The State and the Currency. 

Syste 19. Monetary Reform 
2. Absorption of Spec’ 20. Free Trade 
3. —England and 2). Reform of the Bank OF “England. 

22. Banking Profits under the New System. 

4. The ~— of Trade. 23. An International Monetary System. 
5. What is Capital ? 24. Sunk Capital. 
6. The Economy of Force. 25. State Finance — Government Taxation 
7. The Potency of Capital. and Expenditure. The National Debt. 
8. Negotiability of Value—Commercial Cur- 26. The State and the Railways. 

rency. Banking Currency. Financial | 27. Railway Finance— Defects and Remedies. 

Currency The Future of Railways. 
9. Fixed and Floating Capital. 28. Municipal Finance. 
10. Loanable Capital. 29. Land Finance. 
1l. Banking Embarrassments. 30. The State, the ‘Poor, and the Country. 


12, The Rate of Interest. 
13. Our Monetary System. 
14. The Panic of 1866. 
15. Impolicy of Bank Acts. 
16. The Currency, Past and Present. 
7. Foreign Systems of Banking. 
Bi 


Just published, Thirtieth Edition, | vol. royal 8vo. 38s. 


Aprenpix. 
Annual Absorption of Specie. 
Statistics of the Crisis wed 1866. 
A Railway Reserve-Fun 
‘The Gas and Water Supply of London. 
& Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BURKE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1868. 
Cheaper | 


“ A complete cyclopwdia of the titled classes.”"— Post. 
Hanrnison, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


AUTHORSE 1IP of the PRACTICAL ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH, in Seven I thers, edited in assertion of his Brother's Rights. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Cooxr, M.A 
“ While philoso pphers were viagias with the telegraph, and exhibiting it as a * possibility,’ 
Mr. Cooke grasped the electric aes and converted it into one of the subtlest and most valuable 
agents the world has ever beheld. 
Cromwett F, Dublin Express, November 21, 1866 (page 69). 
“ Mr. Cooke, who, far more even than Wheatstone, deserves the title of father of the Electric 
Telegraph, will assuredly ever maintain the premiere niche in the role of the scientific and 
mechanical benefactors of the human race.”—ngineering Keview, February 15, 1867 (page 92) 
Bath: R. E. Peacu. London: Mansuatt, & Co. 


THE NEW STAMP DUTIES. 


V ACHER’S DIGEST of STAMP DUTIES. Sixth Edition, 
with Addenda, showi ving the ALTERATIONS in DUTIES, &c. made by Acts passed in 
1866 and 1867. 8vo. cloth, 7: 
neiees Vacuer & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 


Now ready, 


[HE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 


work is thus oe, first of | 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


in English Currency.—Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, Ronerts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Second Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 
ee and ITS CURE. By G. Bramay, M.D., F.R. C.S. 
London: Rensnaw, 356 Strand. 


Just published, “Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional lacts and et in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, 18. 


Derrcror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular."’ 
London: H. Barribag, 219 Regent Street. 
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February 15, 1868.] The Saturday Review. 


“ Good words are worth much and cost little.” —Hernert. 
A Third Edition is now ready of the JANUARY Part of 


GOOD WORDS. Edited by Norway Macteop, D.D., One of 


Her Majesty’s Chaplains. With Articles by 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
The DEAN of CANTERBURY. C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 

The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
The Hon. W. H. LYTTELTON. | GEORGE MACDONALD. 
And Others. 
Ofthe FEBRUARY Part of GOOD WORDS, which is now ready, the Contents are— 
1, THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM: a Love Story. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With Illustrations, Chapters 4,5, 6. 
9, THE RAVENS. By Isa Craic-K nox. With an Illustration. 
3.“ECCE HOMO.” PartII. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gravsrone. 
4, MUCH WORK FOR LITTLE PAY. By Wutiam Guserr. With an Illustration. 
5. TWO FRIENDS. By S. Avye. 
6, A GIPSIES’ CHRIS(!MAS GATHERING. By W.R.S. Ratsron. With Portraits. 
7, THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. By A. P. Srancey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
8. A STRIKING CONTRAST. By the Evrror. 
9. FART OF A LIFE. By Mrs. Macqvoiw. With an Illustration. 
10. DISCIPLESHIP. By MacDonary. With an Illustration. 
DAYS AND NIGHTS IN PERSIA. By Agminivs 
2. BIRDS OF PASSAGE. With Illustrations. 


The Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE. 


3. THE STORY OF ERASMUS. By Henry Rooers, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” | 


#,* The March Part will be ready on the 26th of February, with Articles by the Duke of 
Argyll, the Bishop ot Jondon, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Alfred Tennyson, Dean 
Stanley, the Author of “John Halitax,” John Caird, D.D. (one of Mer Majesty's Chaplains), 
the Author of “* The Eclipse of Faith,” and Others. 


THE STARLING. By Norman Mactexop, D.D., Editor 


“Good Words.” 2 vols. post Svo. lés. (Now ready at all Libraries. 
“This is a good story in every sense of the word. The author's sympathies are wide and 
various, and he sees humanity in a thoroughly human light. Of other writers some may be as 
,or may surpass him in power of description and clearness of construction, but it is iven 
to few to display as casy a command of all the nobler sentiments to which this story appeals.” 
Daily News, Feb. 11, 1868. 


“ Dr. Macleod’s style is admirable. He p too, many of the best qualities which make _ 
a novelist. His keen insight and power of analysis enable him to draw, not mere stock cha- | 


racters, but real living men and women, In many respects, especially in the way in which he 
draws the lower Scotch orders, Dr. Macleod reminds us of George Eliot. He has the same gift, 
if we may so call it, of ventriloquism—of really reporting what people do say. But above his 
artistic power, we value the spirit of the tale. Such a story as this, with the fine manly cha- 


racter of the Sergeant, ought in these days of vile sensationalism to be doubly welcomed. We 


emphatically commend it to our readers.” — Westminster Review, New Number. 
“Dr. Macieod has the power given to so few of seeing other men’s minds from the inside, and 
itis this which gives the special interest to his stories, and pre-eminently to the ‘ Starling.’ 
Spectator, Oct. 5, 1867. 
“ Throughout the whole sto: Bo Dagenham rushes a breeze from the highland heather ; the whirr 
of the grouse and the leap of heard among the pages. 
British Quarterly Review, New Number. 


THE WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By 
Author of “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 
U Now ready at all Libraries. 

“Mr. Gilbert's mastery over the sympathies of his readers here asserts its usual sway. 
These two volumes have a fresiiness and a naturalness one has but little right to expect with 
incidents so marvellous as they present. The reader will learn how truly human a narrative 
can be made, and what an amount of sterling pathos can be infused inte it, notwithstanding 
that one of, its prime movers cannot himself be said to partake of the common attributes of 

jity.”—Lxaminer, Feb. 1, 1868. 

“Mr. Gilbert is an author whom we are always glad to meet. He is one of the few real 
story-teliers left to us. He possesses an art almost lost to the other followers of his craft—the 
art of making us believe in his thorough sincerity as an artist. As a romantic psychologist he 
hasnorival. The characteristics of all the stories in these volumes are similar; they present 
that * uniformity in variety’ which goes to make up a work of art. There is a relief in for 
once escaping the veritable three volumes, and the consecutive interest which never allows 
the mind to escape for a chapter. Mr. Gilbert is always interesting, and it is surprising how 

Manages tv effect this without wenosting to incidents of bigamy or their collateral con- 
sequences. "— London Review, Feb. 8, 

The best of these tales are those AX, which Mr. Gilbert gives scope to his peculiar and grim 
humour, by showing how little competent even the a astute—nay,the most worthy and 
respectable people—are to wish themselves new sources h against 

That of Tomaso and Pepina, and of Don Bucefalo and the Curate, strike us as far the 


misery. 
subtlest and best. The latter especially has, besides its grim humour, an artistic hg which | 


at least equals anything which Mr. Gilbert has attained before. "Spectator, Feb. 1 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS; Illustrative of the History of | 


the Civil and Military Services of India. a Joun Furen Kays, Author of “ The | 


History of the War in &e. 2 v0 


N chiar of could not have been 
0 bestow on a writer, than to say, as we do of this 
neous Mr. Kaye’ s ‘ Lives of Indian Officers’ will 
“A cadet, an artillers ry an r,an employe of the first rank, a successful historian, 
Mr. Kaye unites in his own person all the qualifications requisite to the biographer of the great 
soldier.”_Spectatur. 


THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOmay of the PEOPLE. 


By Maria Scawarrz. 3 vols. post 8vo. Next week, at all Libraries. 


NOW PUBLISHED. 
THE DISCIPLE; and other Poems. By Grorcr MacDonatp, 


Author of “ Within can Without,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By Henry Roerrs, 


Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” Small 8vo. 5s. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De Wrrr, 


ale Suse. Translated by the Author of “John Halifax.” Small 8vo. with Illustra- 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Tuomas Gurunie, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Date, M.A. Crown 8yo. 


Price 5s. 


THE YEAR of PRAISE. Being Hymns, with Tunes, for the 
Sundays and Holidays of the Year. Intended for use in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
adapted for Cathedral and Parish Churches generally. Edited by Henry Arroro, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Assisted in the Musical Part by Robert Hake, M.A., Precentor, and 
Thomas Evance Jones, Organist, of Canterbury Catnedra 

This Book contains Four Hymns for every Sunday in the Year, the first Hymn in each 
case being adapted, as an Introit, to the special subject of the Sunday. For public con- 
venience, the YEAR of PRAISE is issued in Four — namely—I. Large Type, 
with Music, imperial lémo. 3s. 6d.; II. Small Ty ith Music, crown 8vo. Is. 6d.; 
oa large Type, without Music, small 8vo. Is.; I small Type, without Music, demy 


PORTRAITS; and other Miscellanies. From 


the Published Writings of A. P. Besmeen, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 6s. 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two Frrenps. 32mo. 


Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


LOTTA SCHMIDT; and Other Stories. By AntHony 


ROLLoPE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of Love and Duty. By 


Sanau Tyrxer, Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE ROMANCE of CHARITY; being an Account of some 


Remarkable Institutions on the Continent. By Joun pe Lizrpe. Crown 8yo. 58. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD, Popular 
Edition, crown svo. cloth, 


STRAHAN & 00, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLVIL 
Contents: 


1. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

2. THE QUEEN IN THE ISLANDS AND HIGHLANDS. 

3. PRIVATE CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
4. M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS, 

5. THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

6. LONGEVITY AND CENTENARIANISM. 

7. PIIGENICIA AND GREECE, 

8. CHURCH PROGRESS, 

9. WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR IRELAND? 


A GENERAL INDEX TO THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vols. CI. to CXX. 8yvo. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends. | 
M. Freee. With an Tutsedaation and Notes by Sir Spaces Faense. With Coloured 
lilustrations and Woodcuts by C. F. Frere. Crown svo. 


LIFE in ABYSSINIA: During a Three Years’ Residence and 


‘Travels in that Country. By Mesum ‘arkyns. New Edition, with an Introduction, 
post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 


A PORTRAIT of the PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By Rev. 


E. D. Cage, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 76 pp. 1s. 


THE ARCHITECT of the NEW PALACE at WEST- 
MINSTER : a Reply to the Statements of Mr. E. W. Pugin. By Atruxo Banny, D.D. 


LADY BROWNLOW’S REMINISCENCES, from 1802 to 


1815. Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S LIFE in the LIGHT of 


D'S WORD. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MR. DARWIN on the VARIATION of ANIMALS and 


PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 28s. 


MR. LOUIS JENNINGS on REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 
in the UNITED STATES DURING the LAST EIGHTY YEARS. Second Edition, 


SIR W. PAGE WOOD on the CONTINUITY of SCRIP- 
TURE. Second Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


MR. HENRY WHITE’S HISTORY of the MASSACRE of 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


MR. SMILES’S HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND: 


their Settlements, Churches, and Industries. 8vo. 16s. 


LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION of the ILIAD of HOMER, 
into English Blank Verse. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 10s. 


MR. MOTLEY’S COMPLETION of his HISTORY of the 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 30s. 


A MEMOIR of SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. By ALFRED 
Baxxy,D.D. 8vo. with Portrait, Plans, and Illustrations, 24s. 


PROFESSOR VON SYBEL’S HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, from the Secret Archives of Germany. Vols.I.and II. 8vo. 24s. 


DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 8vo. with Illustrations, lés. 


PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S Conshafing Volume of his 


MONARCHIES of the EAST. 8vo. with Map and 


ON SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION in SCHOOLS, A Report 


presented to the British Association at Dundee, 1867. 8vo. 1s. 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S SILURIA. Fourth Edition, 


revised. 8vo. with Maps and I!lustrations, 30s. 


QUINTI HORATIL FLACCI OPERA. Cura H. H. 
D.D. A new Illustrated Edition, small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; or, neatly bound, 


MR. BISSET’S HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of 


ENGLAND. the Death of Chastes to the Bapuision of the Lang Pustioment ty 
Cromwell. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LORD DE ROS’S MEMORIALS of ¢ the TOWER of LONDON. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 


MR. SEDDON’S RAMBLES on the RHINE and the 
MOSELLE. 4to. with Chromo-lithographs, Photographs, and Woodcuts, 42s. 


REV. DR. ROBINSON’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in 
PALESTINE and the Adjacent Regions. Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. Maps, 428. 


MR. LAYARD’S NINEVEH and BABYLON: a Popular 
Narrative of Two Expeditions to Assyria, 1845-51. New Edition, 2 vols, post vo. with 


MRS. JAMESON'S MEMOIRS of the EARLY ITALIAN 
= to Bassano. New Edition, crown 8vo. with 60 new Portraits, 


LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, ENGINEER. By Samver 
Sories. New and Cheaper Edition, post 6vo. with Woodcuts, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW WORKS. 


THE CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. 


By Janet GorRDON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2Is. [This day. 
“The interest is keen and well sustained. The authoress is gifted with a very fertile ima- 


gination, and we congratulate her on having produced some careful and lifelike studies. 
haerver. 


“ There is a fascination and a facility for story weaving in our author's romance which com- 
pels the reader to continue, andenchains his attention from the first."”—Jorning Advertiser. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, 


Cromwell, and Pitt. Lectures on the Political History of England. By 
Gotpwry Sarr. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


CHILDREN of the STATE: the Training of 
Juvenile Paupers. By FLORENCE Hit. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


This Book gives a short but vivid account of the various Plans for Edu- 
cating Pauper Children in England and other Countries, with the respective 
merits of these Plans, 


A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Edited by 


J. RusSELL REYNOLDS, M.D., F.R.C.P. Vol. II., containing Diseases of the 
Nervous System and of the Stomach, 8vo, 25s. (Next week. 
Vol. I., containing General Diseases, 8vo. 25s. (already published). 


FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 


1868: a Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the States and 
Sovereigns of the Civilized World. Forming a Manual for Politicians and 
Merchants. By FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION of the BRI- 


TISH LABOURER. The Land Tenure of England—Causes which Regulate 
Wages—Trades’ Unions and Strikes, &c. &c. By Professor FAwcerr, M.P. 
Extra fep. Svo. 5s. 


By the same Author, 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORICUS.—LETTERS on some QUES- 


TIONS of INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the “ Times,” with 
Additions, 8vo. 7s. 6d. Also, Additional Letters, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


HOOKER.—The LAWS of ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL POLITY. Book I., with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Historical 
Events, &c. Edited by the Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., Rector of Whatley. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. (This day. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


POPULAR WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, each 6s. 


STRANGE STORIES of the ANIMAL WORLD: a Book of 


Curious Contributions to Natural History. Second Edition. Illustrations by Zwecker. 


NOOKS and CORNERS of ENGLISIT LIFE, Past and 
Present. Second Edition. 


“ A book which ought to find a place in one of the ‘ nooks and corners’ of every ee." 
Reliquary. 


LADY BOUNTIFUL’S LEGACY: a Book of Practical Instruc- 
tions, Counsels, and Experiences, Hints and Recipes in Housekeeping and Domestic 
Management. 

“Mr. Timbs seems to go beyond most other recent manuals in the very complete way in 
which he goes over the surface of domestic management.”"—Saturday Review. 

“There is something to be found in this volume about everything which concerns the 
householder.’’—Churchman. 


GRIFFITH « FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL—NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. 


This day, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 
CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By M. E. Brappon, 


Author of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS, 
Immediately, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


BIRDS of PREY. With Frontispiece and Vignette 


Title-page printed in tint on toned paper. 


hand—narratives in which there is as little of dep rom Pp y 
tion into commonplace—narratives, instinct, above all, with the one great indispensable quality 
of vigorous creative power.”’—Leader. 


LONDON: WARD. LOCK. & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
ROW, E.c. 


NOTICE.—On Monday next will be published 


the MARCH Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, containing the 

Chapters of a NEW STORY by A New Wnirer; Continuations of the 
ADV ENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY, by W. H. RusseLn, LL.D the 
ROCK AHEAD, by EpmuND Yates; and several other Articles of interest, 


NOTICE.—On Monday next, February 17, will be published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 


Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, PERcy 
FIrzGERALD. 2 vols, 8vo. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. By 


G. A. Sara, Author of “ My Diary in America,” &c. 1 vol. 15s. (Ready this day 


“The best way to give an idea of this remarkable book would be to 
could be got wit!.in the limits of an article, and leave it to tell its own a wan 4 
very much weight in another objection that might be made to the book, that it is borrowed 


from Mr. Froude’s* Nemesis of Faith.’........ And both in power and in artistic merit we must 


must expect to be denounced or (more likely still) iznored by the professors of the lite that it 


Saturday Review, ¥ ebruarp 
JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and School- 


days of an “ Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of “Some Habits and Custo 
orking Classes.” 2 vols. (Ready this day at all 
“ This work is the story of the school-days of one of the better order of our lately enfran- 
chised voters—the acknowledged prop of the future edifice—the * intelligent artisan Y Nimeelt 
iu fact. The ‘Journeyman Engineer’ had already earned consideration and respect in all 
questions relating to the social condition of the working classes, and it cannot be doubted, 
theretore, that the present work will obtain the attention it really deserves—apart from the 
opportune appearance of the book, when the education of the masses is one of the most anxious 
subjects of the time........ What he has to tell us of the general eh lispositi 
working-class school-boys—of their manners and customs and games, their code of morals and 
notions of honour, their life at home and in the street—is related with uncommon vividness, 
make up a narrative interest and Johnny Robinson,’ in fact, 
exhibits five times as much native ability as many approved works 0: kind that might 
mentioned."’—/’all Mall Gazette, February 11, 1863) 


HOG-HUNTING in the EAST; and other Sports. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Captain J. T. Newart, Author of * The Eastern Hunters.” 
1 vol. 8vo. 21s, (Now ready. 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A New Volume 
f Lite’ d Artistic C ibuti b: eminence, 
(Ready this day at all Libraries and all Booksellers. 
** Also may be had, uniform with the above, ‘* The Savage Club Papers for 1867.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—In a few days will be published, 
THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY: 
Novel. W. H. LL.D. 3 vols. Reprinted from “ Tinsleys’ 
agazine. 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitz@Eraxp, Author 


of ‘* Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &e. 3vols. (Ready this day. 


SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. By the Author of “ Recom- 
mended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 

THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Heyry 
Surmertanp Epwarps, Author of “* The Three Louisas,” &c. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 

NOTICE.-A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE TILOMAS, 

HIGH STAKES, the New Novel by Annim Tuomas (Mrs. 
Penoer Cuptir), Author of “ Called to Account,” &e. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 

NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Wevtanp Cuerwynp, Author of ** Three Hundred a Year.” 3 vols. 


GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Mortey Farrow, Author of 


“ Hamperton the Financier,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By Cuanrves H. Ross. 
2vols. (Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, the New Novel by the 


Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—The March Number of TINSLEYS’ 


MAGAZINE contains the opening Chapters of a NEW NOVEL by A New 
WRITER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Demy 12mo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, red edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE. By the 
Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A., Author of “ The Land of Israel.” 
“ An admirable book, supplying what has never yet been accessible in an easy a 
“It forms, for its bulk and ar. the most exhaustive and systematic manual which we 
possess on the subject of the nat history of the Bible.”—Saturday Review. 


LONDON : SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 4 Royal Exchange; 48 Piccadilly. 
And Sold by all Booksellers. =j 


In the press, royal 4to. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS. By Samurr M.A, 
Vicar of Bredwardine. With a Complete Index to the Geography of the Bible, by 
Grorce Grove, Esq. 

LONDON: SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
77 Great Queen Street. 


NEW NOVELS, by Popular Authors.—NEWBY, Publisher. 


ONLY TEMPER. 


By Mrs. C. J. NEWBY, Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &¢- 


CROSS CURRENTS. By the Author of “ Maggie Lynne,” & 
THE WILD GAZELLE. By the Author of “The Two Mid- 
shipmen,” &c. 


THE MARY IRA: being the Journal of a Yacht Tour to the 


South Sea Islands. 1 vol. Illustrated, 12s. (This 
THE RIVAL DOCTORS. By F. Trortors. 2 vols. 


Will well sustain the fame of the Trollopes.”"— Brighton 
LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. Third Edition. (This +g 


| 
= 
. 
q > 
THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or 
F Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Canta. 
, 3 vols. (Ready this day at all Librari “ 
confining itself to that alone........We need ony no more don have eaid already 
: that in the case before us we are abundantly satisfied, and that we recognise in the auth oat 
| 
— MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
A 
a. “ Miss Braddon’s pre-eminence in her own line of fiction is a very striking literary pheno- ee 
2S es | menon,and her latest novel asserts that pre-eminence so strongly that it must be awarded a 
high place, perhaps the highest, among her creations........As story after story flow from her 
= pen in uninterrupted succession, it is found, as in * Birds of Prey,’ that all the best qualities 
are still present—that the interest is fresh and absorbing—that the dialogue is perfectly natural, PY 
but highly dramatic—that the characters establish themselves at once in the mind as person- 
zs ages never to be forgotten—and that the morale, though never obtruded or preached about, is 
“ at every turn of the story as pure and healthy as in tales written with the pro purpose of Li 
ae 1 enforcing certain obvious rules of life. Miss Braddon, at her best, unites all that is subtlest 
— and most thrilling in the French school, with all that is purest in the English........Miss 
q Braddon’s genius has gone on ripening from year to year, and it is evident there is hardly any- 
q thing within the proper scope of fiction which she could not successtully attempt........All 
ae her powers, all her gifts, all her resources, are dedicated, with the true tact of an artist, in her 
unrivalled, to the of narratives such asthe public love and long for from her ] 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


$--——- 
IMMEDIATELY. 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By the 


late Emperor MAxrmiLian. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth—Philip the 
Second and the Taciturn— Cardinal Richelieu— The First English 
Revolution—William the Third. By J. Van Prat. Edited by 
Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


“GUP”; or, Sketches of Indian Life and 
Character. By FLorence Marryar. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ARCHIE LOVELL,” &e. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: a 


Novel. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “The Morals of Mayfair,” 


&e. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS.” 

A LOST NAME: a Novel. By the Author 
of “ Uncle Silas,” “ Guy Deverell,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TWO 
ANASTASIAS.” 
WORK-A-DAY BRIERS: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols 


NOW READY. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
eluding Charles Lamb—Gray—Pitt and Fox—Schiller—The Reign of 
Terror—Goldsmith—Sir Thomas Browne, &e, &e. &e. 3 vols. demy 
8vo. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


The FEBRUARY Number, price 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 
THREE OLD YORKSHIRE POEMS. By Professor Il. Morury. 
IRELAND IN 1868. By T. E. Lrstir. 
| THE WHITE ROSE. ByG.J. Wavre Metvire. Chapters 5i—69. (Concluded.) 


ON THE CHRISTIAN HYPOTHESIS, AND THE METIIOD OF ITS VERI- 
FICATION. By Seesoum. 


j FENIANISM AND THE IRISH CHURCH. By Jamzs Govxry. 
RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. By Roperr Girren. 


| CRITICAL NOTICES :—Swinburne’s “Essay on Blake,” by Moncure D. Conway; 
' Maguire's “ Irish in America,” by the Editor; Malleson’s “French in India,” by 

J. W. Kaye; Max Miller's “Chips from a German Workshop,” by E. B. Tylor; 
| ces 


Countess Brownlow's “ Remin by George Meredith. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History 


of the Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Ficvizr. Demy 8vo. with 
424 Illustrations, [Neat week, 


HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 


the Hon. RopertT Lyrron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown Svo. with 
Portrait, 24s. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J. A. Sr. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs. H. 


Luioyp Evans. Crown 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d, 


TERBURY. By Watrer Farquiar Hook, D.D., Dean of | 


Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. 
1. and IL. demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII, of the whole 
Work). 

“ These new volumes include on able introduction to the Reformation period and two well- 
told iives, those of Archbishops Wareham and Cranmer, the latter of which is narrated with 
the persvicuity, fairness, and discrimination characteristic of the author. Cranmer’s good and 
bad qualities are impartially cousidered.” —A theawum. 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS: 
By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt and the Holy 


Land. By the Right Hon. Lady Herserr of Lea. Royal 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


ENGLISH B.A.’s and PRUSSIAN FRESH- 


MEN: a Comparison of the Matriculation Examinations of the 
Universities of the Two Countries. By the Rev. G. H. D. Marutas, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Joun Tips, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “A Century of 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per- 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By Freprerick 
Boyt, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 
Hitary Sxryner, Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

“A very appropriate title and very readable volume. The rough life at head-quarters, the 


Tough games of the Mainote Highlanders, the wild palikar dance, the alarmsof a nightly | 
surprise, und the foreed marches to defend a pass against the Turks issuing from the maritime 


fortress, are drawn with great spirit and picturesque feeling.” —Saturday Review. 


GIANTS and DWARFS. 


Woop, Esq., Author of “ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” 1 yol. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


At all Libraries, 
JOHN FALK. From the Danish. By the 


Translator of “The Guardian” and “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


A SISTER'S STORY (Le Récit d'une Seeur). 


By Mrs. Aucustus CRrAvEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. Futon, 


Author of “The Great Highway.” 3 vo 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author of 
“Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 


Moopie, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Epwarp J. 


EDWIN the FAIR, and ISAAC COMNENUS. 


By Henry Tay.or, D.C.L. Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


FAR AWAY: Sketches of Life and Scenery 


in Mauritius. By C. J. Boytr. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece, 9s. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


ABYSSINIA. By Henry Duron. Second Edition, post 8vo, with 3 Maps, 
price 10s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By 


Capt. BrACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant Director of Artillery Studies. Post 
8vo. 5s, 


the FRENCH in MEXICO. By 


J. F. Exton, late of the 98th Regiment. Frontispiece, 3 Maps, and 
| 40 Woodeuts, 10s. 64. 


| 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. — By 


WALrTer Post 8vo. 9s. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WHITE ROSE. By Wayre Metvirte. 


3 vols, crown Syo, (This day at all Libraries. 


| NEW NOVELS. 


ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 


[Vert week, 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the 


Household and the Desert. By Ovrpa. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anya C. 


STEELE. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


SABINA. By Lady Woop. Second Edition, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PIEBALD: a Novel. By R. F. Boyre. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY 
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MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK.-THIRD EDITION. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, Engraved by W. Holl, 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 


Author of ** New America,” &c. 


“Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chapter 


of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and eulogists 


in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work.” — Examiner. 


“ No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- | 


tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon’s book, has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human race. To those readers who seek in current literature the plea- 
sures of intellectual excitement we commend it as a work that affords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of ronfances. But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment. ‘ Spiritual 
Wives’ will be studied with no less profit than interest.”—Moraning Post, 


** Mr. Dixon has produced an intensely interesting account of one of the most 
remarkable manifestations of the modern social system. He has obtained his in- 
formation from the best sources, sought and secured interviews with the chiefs of 
the movement, and the inner circle of their supporters at home and abroad. The 
facts have been most carefully collected, and are collated with great skill. But what 


strikes us most forcibly is the power and reticence with which the difficult and deli- | 


cate topic is discussed in all its bearings. The style of the work is charming. Some 
of the sketches of character are traced with the highest artistic skill. In short, 
there is nothing to desire as regards the manner in which Mr. Dixon has treated his 
subject. Regarded from a literary point of view, the work is eminently successful.” 
‘lobe. 


“Public curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the subject of spiritual wives, and 
these two handsome volumes, written in the most vivid, animated, and pictorial of 
styles, will tell us all that we need to know about them. It seems almost superfluous 
to say that the moral of the book, from first to last, is just what one might expect 
from a cultivated and high-principled English author. Mr. Dixon has treated a 
difficult and delicate subject with great refinement and judgment, and he has cer- 
tainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb the attention of every intelli- 
gent reader who opens it.”—Star. 

“Thousands of readers have been attracted to ‘Spiritual Wives’ by the brilliant 
style in which the facts are put forward. The public mind will no longer be ignorant 
of these movements which stir socicty like the first throes of an earthquake. Mr. 
Dixon accounts with perfect justice for the origin | and aay woe es of the — 
movement. In these unhappy Ebelians and blasph it 
bidden to discover the unquiet and disordered result of great an earnest qaage 1-4 
social view.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ We recommend to thoughtful persons the perusal of these volumes as containing 
many pregnant retlectious on the history of the movements which they chronicle. 
A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive literary 
forms, enable Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and instructive. 
The tone of the composition is refined and pure to a degree. There is not a coarse 
line or a coarse thought throughout the two volumes.”—London Review. 


“ This is the most remarkable work of the season—a book which all thoughtful 
men will read with absorbed interest, and which will scarcely startle more readers 
than it charms. The literary merit of the book is high ; the style the author's best.” 

Leader. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Thirty-seventh Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. “a the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 3s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE FOR 1868. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication.”—Times. 
“ A work ed great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the 


day.” 
The Peerage and Baronetage. It is the standard authority on the subject.” —Herald. 


TIURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


DORA. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of 


Nathalie,” Adele,” &c, 3 vols. 
JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author 
“ This book is written in a very graceful manner, occasionally eloquent and pathetic. Many 


of “ St. Olave's,” Alec's Bride,” &c. 3 vols. 
of the pictures of country lite are very 7 prenirs and some of the love scenes have a great deal of 
poetry in them. ‘he book has a vitality which distinguishes the productions of but few of our 
contemporary novelists. The author has shown 2 real creative power, and has given us sume 
pertect ly new and original characters.”—Saturday Keview. 


NORTHERN ROSES: a Yorkshire Story. 


By Mrs. Ex.is, Author of “‘ The Women of England,” &c. 3 vols. 


A HERO’S WORK. By Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 


“ Mrs. Hardy has written so well that her book will please a numerous class.”—Zimes. 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W. Grey. 


There is much to admire in * Love's Sac Atheneum. 


MORTIMER’S MONEY. By S. Rvsserr 


Wuarrney. 3 vols. [Next week. 
MURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


DAVIS" LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT. 
This day is published, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


MPueE MASTER and SERVANT ACT, 1867; with an 
Introduction, Notes and Forms, Tables of Offences, snd an Seten. By James Epwarp 
Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Stipendiary Magistrate for Stoke-upon-Trent. 
London: Burrerwourns, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


Just published, Illustrated, 126 pp. crown, Is.; post free, 13 Stamps. 


CARTER'S PRACTICAL GARDENER: a Handy Book on 
Every Day Matters connected with Garden Routine. 

Ovrxtons or tHe Press: “ The various articles have been written by some of the highest 
authorities amongst working garde ners.and they bear throughout a practical and useful cha- 
racter.’’~ Gardener's Chronic “This is another shilling book, chiefly composed of a 
calendar of operations, and that calendar is good.’’—Field. “ All our gardening readers would 
do well to ake a present to themselves of * Carter's Practical Gardener.’ ''—Country Life. 

Jauns Canren & Co., 227 and 228 High Holborn, T automs and at 
W. & Sox’s Railway Bookstal 


THE HALF-CROWN BYRON. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; or morocco cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE PEARL EDITION of the Complete POETICAL 


WORKS of LORD BYRON: being a new Edition, collated and revised 
the Author’s MSS., and printed in a beautifully clear pearl type. om 


“ne THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
his Pearl Edition of Lord B: yom" 's works is certainly the most 
orks. he ype is au y clear. bes! ition 
means of the poorest student of the English classics.” earurtens he within the 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES, 


This day is published, 8vo. 16s. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL Sumzs, Author of 
“Self Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


“ The subject breaks ground that may almost be called fallow. Many chapte 
history, and these not the least interesting or important, are for the first time writes ee 


| care and breadth they deserve, by Mr. Smiles. ‘They are presented to us, it is ag 


needless to observe, in a portly und admirably printed volume, enriched with a good in 

“The Hugue have made rich the blood of England, and Mr. Smiles tells their 
admirably. It has enabled him to open up a vein of that which is his favourite ore-the 
history, the literature, the romance of industry........ He here got a noble theme, and he 
has handled it very felicitously.”—Edinbury oh Daily Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


_ 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun, a New and Interesting Serial Novel, 
by WILLIAM CYPLEs, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly —_ for FEBRUARY (the first of the New Volume of 
HAMBERs’s JOURNAL) contains: 

Our own Reporter, 

Perambulations. 

Shushan the Palace. 

Among the Pacific Islanders, 


Tome of the 

Making their Game: a Life Drama. 
Boy Sailors and Sailor Boys. 
Maxims by a Man of the World. 
Deap-Sea Soundings. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Lubrication at the Hairdresser’s. Four Poetica! Pieces. 


And the first Six Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, 
by WILLIAM CyPLes, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL may be ordered ‘Weekly or Monthly from any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor in the United Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had 
at the Railway Bookstalls.—The First Four Volumes of the New Series may now 
be had, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


SKETCHES of CENTRAL ASIA.  Addi- 


tional Chapiers on My Travels, Adventures, and on the Ethnology of Central 
Asia. By Arminius VAMBERY. 8vo. 16s, 
CONTENTS : 

Dervishes and Hadjis. The Round of Life in Bokhara. 
Recollections of my Dervish Life. Slave Trade and Slave Life in Central 
Amongst the Turcomans, Asia. 
The Caravan in the Desert. Productive Powers of the Three Oasis 
The Tent and its Inhabitants. Countries of Turkestan. 
The Court of Khiva, On the Ancient History of Bokhara. 


Joy and Sorrow. Ethnological Sketches of the Turanian 
House Food and Dress. and Iranian Races of Central Asia. 
From Khiva to Kungrat and Back. Iranians. 


My Tartar. Literature in Central Asia, 
Bokhara the Head-Quarters of Moham- | Rivalry between Russia and England in 
medanism. Central Asia. 
“ The author of  Coese sketches deserves unqualified praise on account of their entire 
originality.” — Examiner. 
Well worthy of perusal and study.” — Observer. 
“ Very readable and interesting.”—London Review. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the FIFTH 


CENTURY. Translated, by permission, from the French of A. Fripgric 
OZANAM, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Facuity of Letters at 
Paris. By C. B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“ We ean confidently recommend this work to the attention of our readers, believing tots that, if 
they will but glance at it, they will be satisfied aly. by Siving it their attentive an 
perusal, of which it is so well Vorthy."— Weekly Register. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S FIRST AGE of CHRIS- 


TIANITY and the CHURCH. ‘Translated from the German by the Rev. 
H. N. OxennAam. Sccond and revised Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 440 pp. 12s, 6d. 


INDIA, 1844 to 1862. From the Appoint- 
ment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning. By Lionet JAues 


TROTTER. 2 vols. 8vo. each 16s, 
“ Both the plan and execution of the work are deserving of high praise."- London Review. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


‘rown 8yo. limp cloth, 4s. 


TPHE CLAIMS of “the PRIESTHOOD CON SIDERED. 
By Henny Harris, B.D., Rector of Winterbourne-Bassett, Wilts; and late Fellow an 

‘Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 


Eighth Edition, 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


"THROAT AILMENTS; more especially the Enlarged Tonsil 
and Elongated Uvula in connexion with Defects of yo ice and 
5 he imperfee elopemen ealth, 
Jas. M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary and 
Orthophonic Institution, Sackville Street. 
London ; Cavucuite & Sons, New Burlington Strect. 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN.—AUTHORIZED Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 128. 


EDITION. LIFE AND LETTERS 


"1 -wol. post 8vo. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. OF THE LATE 


CAL THE RISE AND FALL OF THE: REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 
— EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN: M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-53. 


An Authentic Narrative of the Mexican Empire, 1861-7, Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


buat together with the Imperial Correspondence. Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Quesa. 
in the — 
Edited by the Count EMILE DE KERATRY. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
Translated under the International Convention by G. H. VENABLES. New and Cheaper Edition, in Monthly Vol ond, cicbslel “de 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST sIR SERMONS 
MASSINGBERD.” BY THE LATE 


ate dap, ove. REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 
hes, BENTINCK’S TUTOR: M.A., of Brighton. 


One of the Family. The First Volume will be ready on the 29th instant. 
Delish 
on Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. post sv. 8s. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


ie. DR. MUSPRATT’S PATIENTS. New and Uniform Edition, in Six Monthly Volumes, fep. 8vo. each 5s. of 
vii By DUTTON COOK, THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK. 


1 vol. fep. PAULINE—PARACELSUS—STRAFFORD. 
DAVID GRAY, | 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
AND OTHER ESSAYS, CHIEFLY ON POETRY. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 


By EDWARD LONSDALE BECKWITH, 
NEW WORK ON ITALY, BY W. HOWELLS. Associate Juror and Reporter on Wines at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. i 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, ready, crown 8v0. 


Author of “ Venetian Life.” WH AT STOPS THE WAY ? 


Or, Our Two Great Difficulties. 


ovel, 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 


MILTON HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL. WITH SOME NEW IIINTS CONCERNING THE WAY. 
any By WILLIAM ELLIS. | 
had 
sated SUPPLEMENTS SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. ! 
TO THE | 
66 ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA ” NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE, | 
. On March 1 will be commenced the publication of the SUPPLEMENTS to the Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
. GEOGRAPHY .. 9 Parts, on Mere 1. By HOLME LER, 
2. NATURAL HISTORY . 7 Parts, on November 1. Author of “ Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” &c. 
tral 38. BIOGRAPHY .. . . 8 Parts, early in 1869, 
SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
In Monthly Parts, price Eighteenpence. | 
ee The Re-issue of the “ English Cyclopedia” in Monthly Volumes of each Division | THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
usly, is now in progress. e bac! umbers, Pa’ and Volumes are kep' media 
constantly in Stock be obtained, by order, of any Bookseller or 
lin vendor, or direct from the Publishers. ON THE WING. | 
itive LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, | 


Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. LONDON : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


H THE EPICURE’S YEAR-BOOK 


DEDICATED TO PALFFY. | 


| 
| 
| 
AND 
aw. TABLE COM PANION FOR 1868. Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
sal Ixtnopuctiox.—* Ne Touchez pas it la Broche.” THE COURT OF MEXICO. | 
Good Appetite, The Seasons in the Kitchen, ~ 
Good Sense, Marketing for Table. By the Countess PAULA VON KOLLON ITZ, \ 
S Good Taste. Laying the Table. Late Lady-in- Waiting to 11.M. the Empress Charlotte of Mexico, | 
“ Contains, the most trustworthy account of early passuzes in the short rule of 
eve G Maximilian yet seen the light. he authoress was a devoted attendant upon the | 
ood Company. Fish Dinners. | Erpress, and every t she relates in connexion with that unfortunate lady is calculated | 
Good Living. Dining in Paris. to increase the pity which the world has telt for her heavy sorrows.” —Zime: 
Good Food. London Dinners. _ | 
t- Good Health, Doctors and Dinners. | | 
Good Fare. Cooks and Cookery. | LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 
IES Good Table. Dainty Dishes. =< | 
‘ Good Digestion. Kitchen Economy. | NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICTORY 
DEANE.” 
LONDON : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. eww 
| 3 vols. post Svo. 


4 A New Story by CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT, 
Author of “ Victory Deane,” “The Uttermost Farthing,” &c. 


7 ONCE A WEEK. “ A novel of an order rarely seen now.""—Star. | 


: FOUL PLAY, MAUD MAINWARING. | 


. | the fe: 1s that cultivated readers would care to read a second time 

il ONCE A WEEK is published every Wednesday Morning, price Twopence. | of pure and healthy writing : 

nnd The JANUARY Part of ONCE A WEEK is now ready, price Ninepence, | depend upon the inser outer hie ts characters." —Chronicle. 


OFFICE, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, i LONDON: SAUNDERS. OTLEY. & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS, | C 
3 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of MODERN ee | Nes MEDICAL DIRECTORIES for 1868, 


MISTRY: a M 1 of I ic Che: for Studen 4 for use in Schools and giving 1.000 p of Statistical and General Information relative to the Medical 


THE FIRST STEP in CHEMISTRY. By THE INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the 


A MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALY-' pup CAL RESIDENT at HOME. 


SIS. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Letters addressed to Europeans returning from India and the Colonies, 


- 


| connected with thelr Health and Genera ral Welfare. By Epmano J. 
| CHEMISTRY, Inor rganic and Organic ; i with I 
xperiments an: wines rison o uivalent and Molecular Formula. 
Profesor of Practical in _ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGE. 
to the Academy, Woolwich.” with 278 Bugravings on Wood, cloti, MENT of her CHILDREN, and on the Treatment on the Moment of some of thi 
| FRESENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. By the same Author, ral 
Eaited by, J. F.C.S. Sixth Edition, enlarged, 8vo. with Engravings, ADVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGEMENT we 
of her OWN HEALTH, and on the Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental to pu 
FRESENIUS’ QUANTITATIVE ANALY- stil 
SIs. _Ealted by. J, and Vacuxn. Fourth Ealtion, much FTF AT)ACHES: their Causes and their Cure. the 
| By, Hawny G. Waiour, M.D., Physician to the Samaritan Free Hospital. Fourth 
THE ELEMENTS of NAUTRAL PHILO- ze 
Goldin “Sixth son, hlarged, on. the Work of the late HUFELAND’S ART of PROLONGING an 
Wood, cl 2a. 6d. LIFE. Edited by Erasmus Witson, F.R.S. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, the 
hel 
AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50, 000 HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus for 
Ancient instoting a Medical and | Witson, F.R.S,. Seventh Edition, 2s, 6d. anc 
tio! 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANA- MEDICAL REMEMBRANCER,; or, Book of = 
LYSIS. By Joun E. Bowman. Edited by L. of Practical Drowning By Treatment 
in College, London. Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. with numerous Engrav- b: Surgeon to the London Hospital. the 
Lil 
ON DROPSY, and its Connexion with Dis-| GUINEA-WORM: its Symptoms and Progress, Ds 
Mevlicine at, the Westminster Hospital. “Third Edition, enlarged, avo. with 16 Plates, tia 
| STONE in the BLADDER, with Special 
DIGESTION: its Disorders and their Treat- Peer Treats and 
Senior ~Physician to, and Lecturer on Genito- Urinary Organs, and Surgeon to the Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 6s. of 
: a LECTURES ON EPILEPTIC, SPASMODIC, NEURALGIC, AND PARALYTIC gra 
THE DISEASES of the PROSTATE: their’ p1lSORDERS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM anc 
the King of the Belgiane, Surgeon to University College ospitals delivered at the Royal College of Physicians in London, By Beano ie 
Edition, with Plates, cloth, 10s. Seta ro Ost 76, 6d. Hospital, 
By the same Author, | 
PRACTICAL LITHOTOMY and LITHO-| ON the PATHOLOGY and. TREATMENT ™ 
TRETY or, an ae tape of Removing Stone from the Bladder. of LATERAL and other FORMS of CURVATURE of the SPINE. B; un! 
anc 
Hospital. ‘Third Kdition, post 8vo. cloth, 9s. the SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. By T, B. Conzixo, to the 
apical. ‘Third Edition, revised and enlarged, svo. with Engravings 00 
ON ECZEMA. By Dr. McCatt By tho came Anthar, Ha 
T,ecturer on the Practice of Medicine in Anderson's University, Glaszow. Second | (JN the DISEASES of the RECTUM. Third der 
Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. occ. 
A har 
ON LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT,| DISEASES of the SKIN. By BaLaanwo def 
reatnent Hospital, and Professor of Ophthalmology in Sous, M.B., F.L.S. Post 8vo. with Woodeuts, cloth, 10s.; with coloured Plates, cha 
ing's College. Second Edition, 8vo. with Engravings on Wood and Stone, cloth, és. | mo; 
with ] 
CURVATURES of the SPINE: their Causes, of 
Symptoms, Pathology, and Treatme E. Baovuvasr, F.R.C.S., of St. ny F.R.C.S., Assistan' allege nat 
Pe; 
its Causes . 
A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERA: | TE IRR 
By the same Author, its of q 
THE CHANGE of LIFE in HEALTH and PROSTITUTION, CONSIDERDDe rs: | 2 
R BR [ KW ~ 
LONDON: NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
| ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-stroet Square, in the Parish of St, Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
| NF; Tm } , No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 15, 1868. 
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